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Anglican Orders and 
Defect of Intention 


FRANCIS CLARK, S.J. 


Ever since the publication of Leo XII’s Bull Apostolicae Curae con- 
demning Anglican Orders, there has been an animated discussion of 
its meaning, its reasoning, and its dogmatic authority. The controversy 
has been at times highly acrimonious, but of recent years a new eirenic 
spirit has shown itself and it is in that more peaceful arena that the ques- 
tion of Anglican Orders is debated in the present work by Father Clark. 

His work is eatirely free from polemical spirit, and he assumes through- 
out the goodwill and good faith of those whose views differ from his own. 

* It only remains to give a warm welcome to Father Clark’s brilliant 
and arresting study. It is bound to arouse much discussion, and it is 
unfortunate that the extreme practical importance of the issues in- 
volved will make it difficult for any of us to preserve complete objectivity 
in this discussion.—The Tablet. 25s. net. 


Principles of 
Sacramental Theology 


by BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


Wherever sacramental theology is discussed, studied, or the object 
of new interest, this book will be in demand, for it is a uniquely com- 
prehensive and lucid treatment of the subject. 

*. .. awork of scholarship of a thoroughness and erudition rarely 
achieved by English Catholics since before the days of persecution . . . 
With the help of this work, all who so need or desire will have the 
opportunity of studying Catholic sacramental theology at a university 
level of scholarship. There is a further matter for rejoicing. Too long 
has the English-speaking world been a parasite on the scholarship of 
other Catholic cultures. It is time we made our own ee. 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND MYTHOLOGY 


Ill 


From the account already given! of the background and method 
of the theory of demythologization it may be recalled that Professor 
Bultmann, while insisting on a rigorously existential interpretation 
of the imagery and expressions in which the New Testament kerygma 
has been transmitted, wishes at the same time to retain the Christ- 
event, and in particular the Cross, as somehow the actualization or 
expression in time of the salvific will of God towards men. He 
has emphasized that the mythical element in the New Testament 
proclamation needs to be interpreted, not simply to be eliminated ; 
moreover, by linking the decision of faith at the present day in 
some way with an event which took place at a definite point in history 
—“‘ faith has become a possibility from a certain point in history, 
in consequence of an event ’*—he seeks to mark off his position 
from the liberal theory which ultimately made Christianity merely 
a set of timeless truths ; likewise, by means of this link of faith with 
the Christ-event, he hopes to meet the criticism that his demy- 
thologized version of the New Testament message is simply exist- 
entialist philosophy presented in the guise of Christian revelation. 
He stresses that the Christian message and faith are concerned with 
an act of God which “ alone makes man capable of self-commitment, 
faith, love and authentic life.’ Only when confronted with the 
New Testament proclamation of a saving act of God in Christ does 
man learn the full extent of his own “ falleness ’’ and thus, having 
achieved proper understanding of himself, become capable of 
authentic existence as befits a human being. 

The importance of the Christ-event in Bultmann’s theory is there- 
fore evident ; the possibility of giving a consistent demythologized 
version of it, one which will not be open to the type of criticism 
which Bultmann and others have levelled against traditional state- 
ments of the redemptive efficacy of the Cross, is of crucial importance 
for him. For if the conception of a saving divine intervention in 
Christ, upon which faith is somehow dependent, is itself mythical 
and incapable of being presented in non-mythical terms intelligible 


1 Cf. I. Theol. Quarterly, XXIII (1956), pp. 49 ff, 101 ff. 
* Kerygma und Mythos, I, p. 31. 
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to men whose outlook is moulded by the scientific age, then it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that Bultmann, for all his pro- 
testations, is simply a new-style liberal critic, or an interpreter who 
has read into the New Testament a modern philosophical analysis 
about man’s nature and the universe in which he lives. 

In dealing with this particular problem, Bultmann concentrates 
on the Cross and Resurrection of Christ—the kernel of the whole 
matter in his view—in their relation to the preaching of the message 
of salvation and to the decision of faith at the present day. His 
approach to the question is simple enough ; he concedes without 
hesitation that there is much that is mythical in the New Testament 
presentation of the saving act of God in Christ, who was, however, 
a definite figure of history, Jesus of Nazareth ; that is one important 
point in which the New Testament message differs from Gnostic 
or Hellenistic myths. Doctrines such as the pre-existence of the 
Son of God, the virgin birth, the sensible manifestation of divine 
power through miracles, etc. are, however, simply part of an attempt 
to express, in accordance with the mythical mode of thought, the 
fact that there is more to the Christ-event than can be conveyed 
by an ordinary historical narrative or established by historical 
research ; these do not do full justice to the truth about the Christ- 
event. For it is only in despite of appearances, by going beyond 
what is capable of being verified by ordinary processes of reasoning 
or research, that the Christ-event can be accepted as the act in 
virtue of which God has made it possible for the believer at the 
present day to make the transition from his fallen state to authentic 
existence ; that is part of the paradox and scandal of Christianity. 
“It is precisely its non-provability that secures the christian 
proclamation from the charge of being mythological.” 

The saving significance of the Cross, considered as the expression 
somehow of the liberating judgment of God, is announced and 
made present here and now in the proclamation of the Christian 
message ; this saving significance is not something which can be 
apprehended by means of research into the historical fact of the 
Crucifixion for, according to Bultmann, the Cross in its external 
historical setting does not disclose in any way its transcendental 
significance. It is only in the actual encounter of faith, when the 
listener is confronted with the challenge of the Christian message, 
that the saving significance of the Cross is grasped and appropriated 
by the believer or rejected by the incredulous. It is in the decision 
of faith that the saving-event is fully realized. 

1 Ibid. I, p. 48. 
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The details of Bultmann’s explanation as first formally elaborated 
by him in the pages of New Testament and Mythology generally 
make rather baffling reading. Even in his later writings, in which 
he sought to clarify atid defend his position in reply to a variety 
of criticisms, his thought is still difficult to follow. As a result, 
there are conflicting interpretations of what he really holds on some 
important poin.s ; be has been charged with inconsistency, e.g. in 
regard to his conception of the mythical, and opinion is divided on 
the question whether in effect he denies tre objective character of 
the saving act of God in Christ. It is certainly arguable that there 
is a fundamental inconsistency in his position, particularly in regard 
to the reality of the saving act of God in Christ. 

Part of the difficulty ia following his exposition lies in his peculiar 
use of the terms Aistorisch and geschichtlich in connection with the 
Cross as an event of history which also has for faith a significance 
far beyond anything attaching to ordinary historical events. That 
significance, however, is not capable of being verified in any way 
by reason ; it is not proved by miraculous, observable interventions 
by God. 

It may be well to quote at length some passages from Bultmann’s 
writings which exemplify his use of these terms and also shed some 


light on the general tenor of his demythologized version of the Cross. 


Consequently, as salvation-event the Cross of Christ is not a mere 
mythical event (mythisches Ereignis) but a geschichtlich event which has 
its origin in the historical fact (historischen Ereignis) of the Crucifixion 
of Jesus of Nazareth. That fact of history, in its geschichilich significance, 
is the judgment passed on.the world, the judgment which liberates men. 
And insofar as it is that, Christ is crucified ‘“‘ for us’. —not however in 
the sense of a theory of satisfaction or sacrifice. It is not therefore to a 
mythological interpretation (Verstdéndnis) but to a geschichtlich inter- 
pretation that the historical fact (historische Ereignis) reveals its char- 
acter as salvation-event, and it reveals it in the measure in whicha 
genuine geschichtlich interpretation understands the historical fact 
(Aistorische Ereignis) in its significance. Basically, the mythological 
mode of expression has as its purpose simply to bring out the significance 
of the historical fact (historische Ereignis).. The historical fact of the 
Cross has, by reason of the significance which belongs to it, created a 
new geschichtlich situation; the proclamation of the Cross as the salvation- 
event confronts the listener with the question whether he is willing to 
appropriate this significance to himself, whether he is willing to be cruci- 
fied with Christ. 

But the question arises: can we discern this significance in the historical 
fact of the Cross ? Can this significance be, as it were, read from it ? Is 
it not because the Cross is the Cross of Christ that it has this significance ? 
Consequently must not one be first convinced of the significance of 
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Christ, believe in him, before one can believe in the saving significance 
of the Cross ? If one is to understand the Cross in its saving significance 
must one understand it as the Cross of the historical Jesus ? Must we 
therefore go back to the historical Jesus ? 

For the first preachers of the Gospel that is certainly the case. They 
had personal experience of the Cross of him with whom they had been 
associated in the living present. The Cross, as an experience of their 
own lives, confronted them with a question and disclosed its meaning to 
them. For us the personal association cannot be reproduced, and the 
significance of the Cross cannot be disclosed to us by means of it ; as 
an event of the past the Cross cannot be an event of our own lives ; 
we know of it as a fact of history from historical report. But that is by no 
means the way in which the crucified is proclaimed in the New Testament, 
as if the meaning of the Cross were disclosed from the life of Jesus as 
a figure of past history, a life which is to be reproduced through historical 
research ; rather he is proclaimed as the crucified one who is at the same 
time the one risen from the dead. Cross and Resurrection form a unity.! 


Several writers have noted that the distinction between the 
historisch and geschichtlich aspect of the Cross which runs through 
this passage is nowhere formally explained by Bultmann, despite 
its importance for a correct understanding of his thought.2 Both 
German words are normally translated into English as historic, 
historical, and even in German they seem frequently to be used 
rather indiscriminately. There does not appear to be any convenient 
single word in English to express the precise notion which Bultmann 
has in mind in speaking of the geschichtlich significance of the Cross. 
Recourse must be had to some such roundabout expression as the 
permanent, universal significance or the transcendental and supreme 
relevancy of the Cross. The underlying idea in Bultmann’s 
exposition is that there are various ways in which Christians can 
speak of the whole Christ-event, and in particular of the Cross of 
Christ. 'When Bultmann speaks of the Cross as an event of history 
(historische Ereignis), he has in mind the bare historical fact, the 
event of the past which took place in Palestine under Pontius 
Pilate ; as a historian Bultmann recognizes the historical fact of the 
Crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. 

But in the preaching of Christianity this historical fact is given 
“cosmic ’’ dimensions ; it is not proclaimed simply as an event of 
the past which is of interest only to the historian, but as an event 
which, in the designs of God, is of vital interest to all men, because 
in it is accomplished in some way the divine judgment which liberates 


' Ibid. I. p. 48 f. 


* Cf. Malevez, Le Message Chrétien et le Mythe, p. 69; Henderson, Myth in the 
New Testament, pp. 41 ff. 
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men. It is this aspect or significance of the Cross which Bultmann 
designates by the term geschichtlich and sometimes also apparently 
by the term eschatologisch. It is the geschichtlich aspect of the Cross 
of Christ as salvation-event which, according to Bultmann, the 
mythical mode of expression has tried to bring out by speaking 
of the pre-existence of the Son of God, miracles, etc. and by present- 
ing the death of Christ in terms borrowed from Jewish sacrificial 
practice and Hellenistic juridical conceptions. But all this is 
misleading because 


belief in the Cross of Christ does not mean looking to a mythical process 
that has been performed outside us and our world, or turning to an object- 
ively observable event that God counts to our credit ; it means rather to 
take over the Cross of Christ as our own, it means crucifying oneself with 
Christ. The Cross as salvation-event is not an isolated event which 
happened to Christ as a mythical person, but an event of ‘ cosmic” 
dimensions in its significance. And its decisive, history-transforming 
(geschichisumgestaltende) significance is expressed by the fact that it 
is regarded as the eschatological event ; that is to say, the Cross is not 
an event of the past to which one looks back ; rather, it is the eschatolog- 
ical event in time and beyond time insofar as, being grasped in its real 
significance, and that means its significance for faith, it is an ever-present 
reality. 


No one will be disposed to quarrel with Bultmann’s desire to 
underline the permanent, vital significance of the Cross, which must 
in some way be appropriated as a present reality by the believer. 
A mere memory of it or the bare knowledge of the Crucifixion as an 
event of the past falls far short of the Christian conception of saving 
faith in the crucified Red@emer, nor does it explain how the saving 
power of the Cross is made a present reality for the believer. 

Catholic theologians too have concerned themselves with this 
question of the way in which the salvific virtue of the Cross is made 
present e.g. in the sacraments and appropriated by the believer.? 


1 Kerygma und Mythos, I, p. 42. 

2 Cf. B. Leeming, ‘‘ Trends in Sacramental Theology, I. Theol Quarterly, XXIII 
(1956), pp. 205 ff; J. Hamer, “ Die Auferstehung Christi, etc,’’ Freiburger Zeits- 
chrift fir Philosophie und Theologie, 2 (1955), pp. 423 ff: “‘ . . . ita et resurrectio 
Christi est causa efficiens nostrae resurrectionis virtute divina, cujus proprium est 
mortuos vivificare ; quae quidem virtus praesentialiter attingit omnia loca et tem- 
pora’’ (Summa Theol, III, q. 56, a. I) ibid ; ‘“‘ Auch Bultmanns Bemihung, den 
Glauben an Christus von seiner blossen Bezogenheit auf ein historisches, vergangenes 
Faktum abzulésen und dieses als Gegenwarts—Wirklichkeit sichtbar zu machen, 
bringt ein wichtiges Anliegen zum Ausdruck. Auf katholischer Seite sucht man ihm 
etwa in der Mysterientheologie gerecht zu werden, die nun allerdings anders wie 
Bultmann an der Verankerung unserer Erlésung in der einmaligen, in sich, ob- 
jektiv, bedeutsamen Tat Christi festhalt, aber deren dauernde, reale Vergegen— 
wartigung in sakramentalen Geschehen behauptet, das mehr als eine Blosse sub- 
jective Erinnerung an Vergangenes ist’’; Hofmann, Theologie und Glaube, 43 
(1953), 5, pp. 334 ff. 
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The Encyclical Mediator Dei, when speaking of the mysteries of 
Christ which the Church celebrates throughout the annual liturgical 
cycle, refers to aberrations which declare that attention should be 
paid not to the historical Christ but to the glorified Christ ; having 
emphasized that the sacred liturgy puts before us Christ whole and 
entire in all the conditions of his life—Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday and today and forever—the Encyclical goes on to say : 


Quoniam vero acerbi ejus cruciatus praecipuum constituunt mysterium, 
ex quo salus nostra oritur, catholicae fidei consentaneum est in maxima 
illud sua luce poni ; est siquidem divini cultus veluti centrum, cum Eu- 
charisticum Sacrificium cotidie illud repraesentet et innovet, et cum 
Sacramenta omnia arctissime vinculo Cruci conjungantur. 

Quapropter liturgicus annus, quem Ecclesiae pietas alit ac comitatur, 
non frigida atque iners earum rerum repraesentatio est, quae ad praeterita 
tempora pertinent, vel simplex ac nuda superioris aetatis rerum 
recordatio. Sec potius est Christus ipse, qui in sua Ecclesia perseverat, 
quique immensae suae misericordiae iter pergit, quod quidem in hac 
mortali vita, cum pertransiit benefaciendo, ipse pientissimo eo consilio 
incepit, ut hominum animi mysteria sua attingerent ac per eadem quod- 
ammodo viverent ; quae profecto mysteria, non incerto ac subobscuro 
eo modo, quo recentiores quidam scriptores effutiunt, sed quo modo 
catholica doctrina nos docet, praesentia continenter adsunt atque oper- 
antur ; quandoquidem, ex Ecclesiae Doctorum sententia, et eximia 
sunt christianae perfectionis exempla, et divinae gratiae sunt fontes 
ob merita deprecationesque Christi, et effectu suo in nobis perdurant, cum 
singula secundum indolem cujusque suam salutis nostrae causa suo 
modo existant. Accedit quod pia mater Ecclesia, dum Redemptoris nostri 
mysteria nobis proponit contemplanda, precibus suis superna illa dona 
efflagitat, quibus filii sui eorundem mysteriorum spiritu quam maxime 
ex virtute Christi imbuantur. Cujus quidem afflatu et spiritu nos possumus, 
per sociam voluntatis nostrae operam, vitalem vim nobis assumere, 
sicut palmites ex arbore atque ex capite rmembra ; itemque nos pedetemp- 
tim laborioseque transformare possumus” in mensuram aetatis plenitud- 
inis Christi.?”’ 


Bultmann’s tendency to minimize the extent and importance of 
our knowledge of the Christ of history is fully in line with the con- 
clusions of the Form-criticism of which he was a pioneer. It has 
been suggested, however, that the real reason why he depreciates 
the importance of what historical research can establish about 
the life of Christ is not so much because of the meagre results of 
historical criticism but rather because of his insistence that the Cross 
and Passion become present realities when Christ is proclaimed in 
the preaching of the Gospel and the individual is confronted with the 
challenge to decide for or against him. 


1 AAS, 39 (1947), pp. 580 f. 
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To try to get behind this Christ who is preached now, who summons 
me to decision now and who can make a!l the difference to my life now, 
by turning instead to historicai research into the life of Jesus who lived 
in Palestine two thousand years ago, is for Bultmann a fundamentally 
wrong-headed procedure.! 


Consistently with his general description of myth and his 
conception of what science has proved to be impossible by way of a 
miraculous verifiable intervention by God which would provide a 
confirmation of Christ’s claims, Bultmann denies that the geschicht- 
lich significance of the Cross can be established in any way by 
reasoning or historical research. 


That God has acted in Jesus Christ is not, however, a verifiable historical 
fact. Jesus of Nazareth is the Word of God not for the objectivizing scrut- 
iny of the historian . . . The paradox lies in the fact that a human figure, 
that of Jesus of Nazareth and its fate, a man therefore and his destiny. 
that stand entirely within world-history and which, consequently, are 
capable of being observed by the objectivizing scrutiny of the historian 
and understood within the context of world-history, are not however by 
such understanding and observation understood and grasped for what 
they are as the act of God, namely the eschatological event.* 


It is through the proclamation of the Christian message and in the 
actual encounter of faith that the geschichtlich, salutary significance 
of the Cross is apprehended ; it does not reveal itself through some 
form of observable, miraculous phenomenon which would come 
under the scrutiny of the historian.® 


. . how does one come to recognize the Cross as the Cross of Christ, 
as the eschatolegical event ? How do we come to believe in the Cross as 
the salvation-event ? Here it seems to me that there is only one answer 
to be given: because it is proclaimed as such, because it is proclaimed 
together with the Resurrection. Christ, the crucified and the risen, 
meets us in the word of preaching, nowhere else. Faith in this word is 
in truth the Easter-faith. 


11. Henderson, op. cit., p. 25; “ his theological position here does not spring 
merely from the negative result of his historical researches. It is at once too positive 
and too involved for that ”’ (ibid). 

2 Kerygma und Mythos, II, 205. 


3“ | | , ’événement se passe en dehors de nous; mais il ne manifeste, dans 
cet en dehors, aucun trait de sa tramscendance (autrement, il serait mythologique) ; 
et c’est bien pourquoi il échappe a toute observation, et plus particuliérement a la 
considération neutre, spéculative, indifferente de l’historien ; celui-ci ne voit et 
ne peut voir dans la Croix qu’un simple fait du passé . . . . Il n’y a d’apprehension 
de l’acte de Dieu comme tel que dans la foi actuelle. Cela est si vrai, |’ appropriation 
de |’ événement est réservée si exclusivement a la foi qu’on peut dire qu’en somme 
c’est en elle que l’événement s’accomplit ; du moins c’est la qu’il recoit sa pleine 
actualité ” ; Malevez, op. cit., p. 72. ' 
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It would be erroneous if one wanted here to inquire into the historical 
origin of this preaching, as if such research could establish its truth. 
That would be to base faith in God’s word on the results of historical 
research. The word of preaching confronts us as God’s word, and in 
face of it we cannot look for its credentials ; rather is it it that challenges 
us, asking whether we will believe it or not. It questions us, however, in 
such a way, that while demanding that we believe in the death and Resurr- 
ection of Christ as the eschatological event, it opens up for us the possibility 
of understanding ourselves. Faith and disbelief are not therefore blind, 
arbitrary decisions, but an intelligent Yes or No.’ 


Another passage may be quoted in which Bultmann is replying 
to the criticism that his emphasis on the geschichtlich significance of 
the Cross leads to overlooking of the relationship of faith to the 
historical fact of the Cross considered as an event which happened 
once-for-all in the past ; that is something which is strongly em- 
phasized in the New Testament. 


If I had disregarded a relationship of faith to the historical Cross of 
Jesus as an event of the past, then of course I would have sacrificed the 
confession and kerygma of the New Testament. But that is not my in- 
tention. For me the question is the geschichilich significance of the unique 
(once-for-all) historical event, thanks to which signifiacnce it is, although 
a unique historical event, nevertheless the eschatological event. Accord- 
ing to the New Testament the fact is that the historical event is regarded as 
the eschatological event, and for us theologians the whole problem is 
whether this is a mythological proposition or is capable of (existential) 
interpretation. 

Now it seems to me that the eschatological character of this event must 
be set in clear light -by this paradoxical statement : the unique event of 
the past is constant presence (never ceases to be contemporary). By 
that is not meant the timeless presence of an idea so that the Cross 
would become a symbol. Rather I consider that I am in agreement with 
the intention of the New Testament according to which the Cross is presence 
on the one hand in the kerygma and in the sacraments (and therefore 
in an encounter, and on the other hand, in the concrete realization of 
life. The event which happened once in the past is constantly present 
for the faith.” 


Bultmann declares that he has no hesitation in speaking of a 
“history” of God with men, provided that this expression be 
stripped of its mythological sense through a proper interpretation. 
Likewise one can speak of a revelation of God which has taken place 
once-for-all in history, but there is the danger that this statement 
may lead to misunderstanding of the eschatological character of the 


1 Kerygma und Mythos, I, p. 46. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 128, reply to Schniewind. 
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revelation-event ; the proclamation in which this revelation is 
further accomplished might be regarded as a mere narrative of a 
past event. That would be to forget: behold now is the day of 
salvation. 


That the Cross, considered only as a fact ef the past, is not for us an 
event of our own lives cannot be denied; it becomes that only in the pro- 
clamation which makes it present and brings it into the encounter at the 
present moment. That is not to contest the once-for-allness of Jesus ; 
rather I consider that I have brought out its importance by accentuating 
6 Adyos odp€ tyévero (in which the proclamation has its origin and 
credentials) .* 


In these passages one can discern Bultmann’s anxiety to retain 
a link with the historical fact of the Crucifixion and, at the same 
time, to put the Cross, considered as the salvation-event, beyond 
the reach of the type of criticism which he regards as fatal to trad- 
itional statements of the redemptive efficacy of the Cross. The 
conception of ransom and sacrifice are mythical, and so is the notion 
that the virtue of the Cross depends on the person and dignity of 
Christ as the pre-existent Son of God. 


Hence one cannot first believe in Christ and on the basis of that believe 
in his Cross ; rather to believe in Christ means to believe in the Cross 
as the Cross of Christ. It is not because it is the Cross of Christ that it 
is the salvation-event, but because it is the salvation-event it is the Cross 
of Christ. Apart from that it is the tragic end of a noble human being.” 


In reply to the criticism that this is a complete inversion of the 
facts, Bultmann simply states that his critic has not grasped the 
fact that the statement about the Cross of Christ connot be the 
enunciation of a fact which has been verified but only a confession 
of faith. Faith in the crucified and risen Christ is man’s answer to 
the word of God that proclaims the grace of God which has been 
manifested in Christ. 


As the word of God Christ is ante me et extra me, not however as an 
objectively verifiable fact that is capable of being dated ante me but 
as the Christus pro me that confronts me as the word of God. The es- 
chatological event that Christ is beomes a reality only in concreto, here 
and now, where the word is proclaimed . . .* 


1 Ibid., p. 129. 
2 Ibid., p. 46. 

* Ibid., II, p. 205 f. 
‘ Ibid., II, p. 206. 
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It will be noted that in these passages Bultmann, in addition to 
discarding what he regards as the unacceptable mythical modes of 
conveying the salutary efficacy of the Cross, is introducing the 
alternative modes of expression, e.g. encounter, confront, decision, 
which he considers necessary if the message of a salvation-event 
in Christ is to make any impact on men whose outlook is conditioned 
by science and contemporary philosophical analysis of man’s being. 

In the first of the passages quoted above Bultmann has referred 
to the geschichtlich significance of the Cross considered as the judg- 
ment on the world, which is however a liberating judgment for men 
by whom the Cross is grasped in its true significance. It is only in 
the light of what we have already seen of Bultmann’s view of the 
life of faith and life apart from faith that we can come to grips with 
what he has in mind here.’ To speak of the death of Christ as a 
redeeming or expiatory sacrifice offered to God by Christ is simply 
a mythical way of trying to express its significance. This mode of 
expression, however, is not only meaningless to men of the present 
day but, according to Bultmann, it falls far short of what the New 
Testament is really trying to convey. For the most that these 
expressions can convey is that man’s past and future sins are forgiven, 
in the sense that the punishment due to them is remitted, whereas 
the real message of the New Testament is that the believer through 
the Cross of Christ is set free from the power of sin which dominated 
over him. That is the reason why St. Paul, having stated that 
God has forgiven us all our sins, immediately adds the declaration 
that God has stripped the principalities and powers and made a 
public display of them leading them in triumph on his Cross. 


For if the Cross is the judgment on the “‘ world” by which the princes 
of this 4on are defeated, this means that in the Cross the judgment upon 
ourselves, men who have fallen under the sway of the powers of “‘ world,” 
has been effected. By allowing Christ to be crucified, God has raised up 
the Cross for us . . 2? 


This judgment, however, is not simply a condemnatory judgment 
but a liberating judgment. The point which Bultmann has in 
mind would appear to be that the Cross, properly understood, 
teaches us a certain lesson ; it reveals to us at once the full extent 
of our fallen condition as sinners subject to the powers of the world 
and our utter incapacity to rise above that condition by reliance 


1 Ibid., I, p. 27 ff.; cf. J. Theol. Quarterly, XXIII (1956), pp. 103 ff. 
® Ibid., I, p. 42. 
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merely on our own powers ; to that extent it is a judgment of con- 
demnation on the tangible world of transient, perishable realities 
in which we live, and therefore a warning against the folly of trying 
to build our security on it or to reach authentic existence by relying 
on our own efforts. But it is also a liberating judgment because, 
while showing the extent of man’s falleness, it also makes known 
that what we cannot do for ourselves God does for us when, in the 
encounter with the Christian message, the believer takes the decision 
to throw himself open to the love of God. 

Malevez, in the course of a particularly penetrating and 
sympathetic analysis of Bultmann’s theory, gives the following 
exposition of his thought at this point : 


De quel jugement s’agit-il ? C’est Dieu qui nous juge, et cela méme 
signifie qu’il nous révéle 4 nous-mémes notre condition de pécheurs, 
plus exactement notre impuissance a triompher par nous-mémes de notre 
péché, a accéder par nos propres forces a l’existence authentique ; mais 
ce jugement est liberateur, en ce sens qu'il ne nous révéle pas notre im- 
puissance a nous sauver sans nous réveler en méme temps notre salut 
dans la grace : Vous étes, nous dit Dieu, des hommes tombés, sans espoir 
de resurrection a partir de vous-mémes ; mais si vous confessez votre im- 
puissance, vous étes aussi des étres régénérés par l’effet d’une toute grat- 
uite miséricorde. 

Mais en quel sens nous dit-on que ce jugement s’est accompli dans 
la Croix? . .. . le jugement de Dieu sur nous est un acte de Dieu qui, 
considéré du cété de son principe divin, est en quelque sort an dela du 
temps ; la Croix l’accomplit en ce sens qu'elle lui donne son expression 
temporelle ; sur la Croix historique du Christ, Dieu manifeste la con- 
damnation qu'il fait peser sur tous les hommes; c’est 1a qu’il nous 
notifie notre condition persennelle de pécheurs, de condamnés, de 
crucifiés. En somme, la Croix du Christ est moins un accomplissement 
qu'une notification.! 


An act of God which is outside and beyond time is given a temporal 
expression in the Cross of Christ, and its saving efficacy is made 
contemporary in every generation by the proclamation of the 
Christian message. “‘ The kerygma, as sacramental event, so re- 
presents the event of the past that it renews it and thus it becomes 
an encounter for me.’* This kind of encounter is quite different 
from a mere memory or historical record of an event of Christ’s 
life ; it is a challenge to the listener to accept the vital significance 
of the Cross, and at the same time gives him the opportunity of 
reaching proper understanding of himself. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 70 ff. 
? Kerygma und Mythos, I, p. 132. 
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How do we know that the Cross has salutary efficacy, even that 
kind of efficacy which is attributed to it by Bultmann? We have 
already seen Bultmann’s answer to that question : “. . . because it 
is proclaimed as such, because it is proclaimed together with the 
Resurrection. Christ, the crucified and the risen, meets us in the 
word of preaching, nowhere else.” This brings us to Bultmann’s 
attempt to demythologize the Resurrection. When we recall his 
exclusion of miracle as a mythical element which is allegedly incon- 
sistent with the scientific view of the world, we may be less surprised 
by his demythologizing of the Resurrection, which is so manifestly 
recorded as a fact by the New Testament writers and has always 
been regarded as one of the outstanding proofs authenticating the 
claims of Christ. 


Can the narrative of the Resurrection be anything other than the 
expression of the significance of the Cross? Does it assert anything 
more than that the death of Christ on the Cross is not to be considered as 
an ordinary human death, but as the liberating judgment of God on the 
world, the judgment of God that deprives death of its power? Is not 
this truth expressed in the statement that the crucified did not remain 
in death, but has arisen from the dead ? 

Cross and Resurrection are a unity ; they form the one, “ cosmic” 
event, through which the world is judged and the possibility of authentic 
life is secured. That being so, however, the Resurrection cannot be a 
miraculous proof which could be established with certainty and which 
would convince the inquirer that the Cross has the cosmic-eschatological 
significance ascribed to it.? 


Thus Bultmann, while retaining the historical fact of the Cruci- 
fixion as a vital element in his explanation, does not feel obliged to 
defend the Resurrection in the same way as an actual fact ; he 
sees the message of the Resurrection in the Christian proclamation 


simply as an attempt to express the triumphant significance of the 
Cross. 


(to be concluded) Joun A. O’FLYNN 


1 Ibid., I, p. 44. 





THE EARLY MEDIEVAL CANONISTS 
AND THE FORMATION OF 
CONCILIAR THEORY 


For the ecclesiastical historian, the importance of conciliar 
theory needs no emphasis. The idea which postulated that ultimate 
authority in the Church was vested in a general council, with all 
its consequences for the nature and extent of papal authority and 
the constitution of the Church, has exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on ecclesiastical affairs at various periods. The main tenets 
of conciliarism in its developed form are well-known from the 
works of such as Henry of Langenstein, Conrad of Gelnhausen, 
Pierre d’Ailly, Cardinal Zabarella and Jean Gerson written in the 
stresses of the Great Schism period. What has been rather less 
well studied is the origin and genesis of the views they put forward 
to shape the course of ecclesiastical affairs in the fifteenth century, 
the sources from which they argued, and the whole intellectual 
background of conciliar theory. Certain elements in its formation 
have been commonly appreciated, especially the part played by 
the propaganda armouries of such antipapal rulers as Frederick II, 
Philip the Fair and Louis of Bavaria, and the treatises of the radical 
critics, William of Ockham, Marsilio of Padua and John Wyclif.' 
But it has also been realiZed that conciliarism had a recognizable 
ancestry in an intellectual tradition from which the taint of anti- 
papalism was quite absent. J. F. v. Schulte,* the great historian of 
canon law, found early canonist texts to show that in the discussion 
of certain texts and problems, particularly that of an allegedly 
heretical or immoral pope, there seemed a strong conciliarist trend. 
Gierke, still perhaps unrivalled as an interpreter of medieval polit- 


1Cf. especially H. X. Arquillitre, ‘‘ L’origine des théories conciliares,’’ Séances 
et travaux de l’ Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, CLX XV (1911), pp. 573-86; 
id. “‘ L’appel au concile sous Philippe le Bel et la genése des théories conciliaires,”’ 
Revue des questions historiques, XLV (1911), pp. 23-55; V. Martin, ‘‘ Comment 
s'est formée le doctrine de la supériorité du concile sur le pape,” Revue des sciences 
veligieuses, XVII (1937), pp. 212-43 : 261-89 ; 404-27, summarized in Les Origines 
des gallicanisme, t. 2, Paris, 1939, pp. 9-52. 

* Die Stellung der Concilien, Papste und Bischéfe, Prague, 1871. The book itself 
was polemical. 
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ical thought, brought out very skilfully the implications of this 
background drawn from sources of unquestionable orthodoxy.! 
These suggestions of an ecclesiastical authority to which the pope 
was inferior remained, however, imprecisely understood, and the 
general background of conciliar theory uncharted, until the great 
bulk of the writings of canonists in the formative period of eccles- 
iastical jurisprudence became available for systematic examination. 

The importance of canonist sources for the analysis of a problem 
of ecclesiastical authority is central. The canonists were the con- 
stitutional lawyers of the medieval Church. Ecclesiology was not 
a branch of theology which attracted very much attention in the 
middle ages, as the virtual absence of systematic and comprehensive 
treatises indicatés.2 But obviously it was not completely passed 
over. Fundamental to the work of canonists, in fact, certain aspects, 
papal supremacy in particular, were almost the special preserves 
of canonists in the late twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. As 
regards conciliarism, a glance at the work of almost any prominent 
conciliarist is all that is necessary to bring the realization that the 
theoretical context in which they argued their views was that of 
canonical science. In Cardinal Francesco Zabarella there is to be 
seen the type—distinguished canonist, prominent _conciliarist. 

Two recent books have redirected attention to the canonist back- 
ground of conciliar thought. Walter Ullmann® argued that the 
prime cause of the Schism is to be sought in the arena of constit- 
utional struggle. When he who was later to be Clement VII ad- 
monished Urban VI, ‘“‘ you have not treated us cardinals with the 
honour due to us, as your predeccessors used to do, and you are 
lessening our dignity : I tell you truly that the cardinals on their side 
will try to lessen your dignity also,” * behind the threat lay the sugges- 
tion of a constitutional theory of the status of the college of cardinals 
and its relationship with the pope. For Dr. Ullmann, then, the 
so-called conciliar movement had a second aspect which, chronolog- 
ically at least, came first, an “ oligarchic ’’’ movement, a claim put 
forward by the cardinals for a defined status in the constitution of 

1 Political Theories of the Middle Age (transl. F. W. Maitland), Cambridge, 1900, 
pp. 49ff. See further, B. Tierney, ‘‘ Ockham, the conciliar theory and the canonists”’, 
Journal of the history of ideas, XV (1954), Bp. 40-70. 

*Cf.: “De saint Thomas d’Aquin (+1274) nous attendrions un exposé 4 la fois. 
plus précis, et plus serré de la doctrine, si le Docteur angélique avait écrit un véritable 
traité de l’Eglise. Mais en fait, ces questions étaient considérées par la théologie 
d’alors comme ressortisant plut6t au droit canonique.‘‘ G. Glez, “ Primauté du 
pape,” Dict. théol. cath., 13, col. 304. 

5’ The origins of the great schism, London, 1948. 


* Cf. M. Creighton, A history of the papacy from the great schism to the sack of Rome, 
vol. i, London, 1897, p. 68. Ullmann, Origins, p. 48. 
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the Church and a consequent limitation of the papal monarchy.! 
Dr. Ullmann considered this double aspect of the conciliar movement 
especially in the work of Zabarella, and attempted to place it in 
its proper canonist setting.” 

The re-examination of Zabarella’s thought, particularly by way 
of the canonist ancestry of some of his fundamental ideas, has 
been taken further by Brian Tierney.* His examination goes back 
to the first years of canonist science when the Decretwm of Gratian 
marked its appearance as an autonomous branch of pagina sacra.‘ 
In his view, it was already established in the thirteenth century 
that the cardinals had a precise constitutional status as sharers 
in papal sovereignty. The headship of the Church had certainly 
been given to the ecclesia Romana, but this term was not understood 
in a sense personal to the pope, but as meaning a collegiate body, 
pope and cardinals, head and members of a corporation : “ cardin- 
ales includerentur in expressione plenitudinis potestatis.’’ Dr. 
Tierney understands this phrase of Hostiensis as a substitution for 
papal monarchy, of the rule of a self-perpetuating oligarchy in whom 
all rights of government over the Church were vested by a direct 
act of the divine will.® 

The significance of this reading of the analysis of the nature of 
the Petrine supremacy,made by the most influential of the thirteenth 
century canonists, is heightened when it appears that his view 
does not stand alone in the canonist tradition. Dr. Tierney finds 
in early decretist discussions of such problems as the meaning of 
the term ecclesia Romana, the cardinals’ réle in papal elections, 
their powers in papal vacancies, the procedure in the deposition 
of an heretical pope, an antecedent tradition, of which Hostiensis’s 
formulation is but the consummation. Most significantly, Dr. Tierney 
finds in one of the more important of early decretist works, the 
anonymous Glossa Palatina (1210-1215), “‘a veritable manifesto 
in favour of the cardinals.’’” 

Thus, even by the early thirteenth century, a strong trend in 
canonist thought was trying to place the college of cardinals in 


1 Ullman, Origins, p. 175. 

? Ibid., p. 187ff. 

* Foundations of the conciliay theory. The contribution of the medieval canonists 
from Gratian to the great schism, Cambridge, 1955. 

‘For this phase in the history of theology, cf. J. de Ghellinck, La mouvement 
théologique du xiie siécle, 2nd ed., Bruges, 1948, pp. 203-13. 

5 Cf. also his ‘‘ A conciliar theory of the thirteenth century,”’ Catholic Historical 
Review, XXXVI (1951), pp. 415-40. 

* Foundations, p. 151. 

7 Ibid. p..82f. 
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a relationship to the pope which constituted a decided limitation 
of his personal power. Theoretically distinct from this question of 
the cardinals, but in the practice of canonist writing inseparable 
from it, was the relationship of pope and general council, forming 
a second facet of such limitation. It would be extremely misleading 
to suggest that the canonists made any really searching analysis 
of the supremacy of a general council, but the discussion of certain 
practical problems—the inevitable question of an heretical pope, 
or of a pope who acted in a manner prejudicial to the welfare of the 
whole Church, the decision of articles of faith—allowed Dr. Tierney 
to draw certain conclusions. 


The decretists: themselves did not explicitly formulate the doctrine 
of a judicial supremacy of the council over the pope, but their assertion 
that the pope could be judged a tota ecclesia and their views concerning 
the superiority of a council in matters of faith, could quite easily lend 
themselves to the conciliar interpretation—that the wholc Church was 
possessed of an authority superior to the pope’s, and that the mind of 
the Church was most perfectly expressed by a general council acting, 
if necessary, even against the pope.! 


Dr. Tierney put forward this review of early decretist ‘ limitation’ 
ideas to introduce a skilful analysis of how canonist preoccupation 
with technical details of corporation structure proved to be their 
strongest influence on conciliar thought.2. This analysis is pre- 
sented originally and lucidly, and is undoubtedly a significant 
contribution to the history of medieval political ideas. For the 
present purpose, however, it is particularly the phase of origin that 
is to be considered. It is this period between Gratian and the 
Decretals of Gregory IX (1234), decisive in the formation of theories 
to be carried to maturity by the post-Gregorian commentators, 
which has been least explored by modern scholars, owing to the 
great bulk of unpublished material. Dr. Tierney has used some of 
this material. The discussion of further material which he did not 
use, which is printed below, will give that amplification and clari- 
fication of his views which the importance of both the topic of 
papal monarchy and the history of canonist ideas demands. 

The selection of previously unpublished texts reproduced below 
is concerned with the papal power of decision—in articles of faith, 
in promulgating new law, in judicial business. In bringing out the 

1 Ibid., p. 67. 

* Forming Parts II and III of the book. 


° Cf. S. Kuttner, “ The scientific investigation of medieval canon law: the need 
an d the opportunity,” Speculum, XXIV (1949), p. 497 
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nature of the problem as the early decretists understood it, and the 
lines of their solution, these texts expose the main elements of such 
limitations on papal sovereignty as were envisaged, and provide 
a firm basis for a judgment on their ‘ constitutional monarchy.’ 

The first point brought out by Document A is that one limitation 
on the papal power of changing the law or the faith which canonists 
always appreciated is not a limitation in any real sense at all. It 
is implicit in the nature of authority that its exercise in society 
should not frustrate the purposes for the fulfilment of which authority 
is needed. The sovereign of any juridical society is ‘limited’ to 
the extent that, however absolute he may be held to be, it is inad- 
missable that he might use his power to subvert the foundations 
of the society with whose government he is entrusted. Canonists 
always postulated that the exercise of papal authority was to build 
and not to destroy; the pope was limited by the constitutional 
title-deeds of the Church.’ The principle could be stated in differ- 
ing language. The Summa in question here expresses it by postul- 
ating the broad principle that the pope could not change, either in 
whole, or in part, anything which was essential to salvation. It 
goes on to say, however, that not everything pertinent to the 
generalis status ecclesiae fell into this category, and it was necessary 
to decide on whose authority some radical change could be ordered. 
Broadly speaking, alternative courses were theoretically possible. 
Canonists could either invoke the established principle that the 
pope was an absolute monarch, standing above human judgments, 
responsible to no human authority? or they might betray uneasi- 
ness at applying this princifle to the decision of the really funda- 
mental question . In this latter case there was the tendency to associ- 
ate the pope with a general council or with the college of cardinals, 
as constituting ecclesiastical sovereignty in its most fundamental 
form. It is in this context that our Swmma slips in a conciliar 
association. We might consider this as the principle (possibly the 


1A judgment passed on the doctrine of Gregory VII is not less true for the 
decretists: ‘‘ On pourrait donc résumer comme suit la doctrine de Grégoire et de 
ses partisans : pouvoir législatif supréme du pape dans les cadres lui tracés par la 
charte constitutionelle de la société qu’il gouverne et par les principes de droit 
natural qui doivent présider 4 tout bon gouvernement.” E. Voosen, Papauté 
et pouvoir civil a l’époque de Grégoire VII, Louvain, 1927, p. 137. 

* Decretists cited C. IX, q. 3, c. 9, 14 in support of this principle. It was not 
uncommon to cite I Cor. 4; 4; cf. Innocent III : “‘ (papa) qui de omnibus iudicat et 
a nemine iudicatur, Apostoli voce pronuntians, Qui me iudicat dominus est.’’ (Migne 
PL 217, 658). Similarly, Huguccio s.v. ‘ iudicio,’ C. II, q. 7, c. 41 fol. 123 va. (MS 
details below, Document B). This exegesis was not confined to this period nor to 
canonists. Cf. James of Viterbo, Le plus ancient traité de l’ Eglise, Jacques de Viterbe, 
De regimine christiano (1301-1302), ed. H. X. Arquillitre. Paris, 1926, p. 207. 
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first such statement in decretist thought) that for the extraordinary 
exercise of power (i.e. when far-reaching change is envisaged) 
papal power needs, as it were, strengthening. For the ordinary 
exercise of power in the day-to-day routine of government, the 
ordinary activity of the sovereign, no comparable limitation is 
postulated. Generally speaking, early decretists agreed that this 
exercise pertained to the pope’s personal absolute power. Though 
the cardinals might be associated with the particular decision, this 
was not a necessary association ; whether a decision was taken with 
or without consultation of the cardinals made no difference to its 
binding force.t There was often added the condition that the pope 
might not make these ordinary decisions unreasonably (sine ratione). 
If he'did, there was no human authority to overrule him, and his 
decision had to be obeyed. 

The acid test for the significance of these various shades of meaning 
is the matter of a decision of an article of faith. On the discussions 
of this most fundamental of issues can be measured the leading 
characteristics of the ‘limitation’ theory. One of the greatest obstacles 
to securing a satisfactory answer to the question, whose is the last 
word in deciding a dispute of faith, lies in the method of decretist 
writing. The method of the gloss and the absence of a systematic 
treatise makes it essential that a whole work be read, and all the 
relevant material scattered throughout it be gathered together. 
The point is well illustrated in Document B. Two texts state that 
the decision of such a dispute is reserved to “‘ Peter alone,” one states 
that it ought to be decided by the “ pope alone.”’ Yet, on the other 
hand, another gloss suggests that it ought to be done in general 
council, and holds that the condemnation of a new heresy ought to 
be made in general council. A final gloss asks what is to happen 
if the college of cardinals unanimously hold one opinion, and the 
pope alone holds the contrary, and, with one reservation, decides for 
the pope’s authority. When these glosses of differing emphasis have 
been put together, a comparison with the most representative and 
influential work of the period, the glossa ordinaria of Joannes 
Teutonicus will throw into relief the two contrasting interpretative 
trends that our glosses were trying to harmonize. 


1Cf. Huguccio: “ Illud dicitur decretum, est quod presentibus cardinalibus et 
auctoritate presentibus super aliquo negotio constituitur et in scriptis redigitur ; 
decretalis epistola, est quod dominus apostolicus alicui super aliqua causa dubitanti 
. . rescribit . . . hoc et consultatio dicitur indifferenter decretum vel decretalis epis- 
tola. (Ad dict. Grat. post c. 1, D. III, s.v. ‘ canonis nomine.’ f. 118 b, va.). 
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On the one hand, the glossa ordinaria adopted a view of strong 
conciliarist leanings : 


Videtur ergo quod papa tenetur requirere concilium episcoporum, 
quod verum est ubi de fide agitur, et tunc synodus maior est papa. 


On the other hand, there was put forward a view which accorded 
ill with it: 


Unde si totus mundus sententiaret in aliquo negotio contra papam, 
videtur quod sententia papae standum esset, ut 24. q. 1, Haec est 
fides. Arg. contra, quia orbis maior est urbe.? 


The personal view of Joannes Teutonicus was clearly that of the 
former, since he committed himself to it, and reserved judgment 
on the latter, leaving it merely as a proposition, pro et conira. It 
was this latter view which was argued in our glosses, a view which 
derived from Huguccio, greatest of the twelfth century decretists. 
The qguaestio of Joannes Teutonicus represented a curt résumé of 
a view which Huguccio had put forward at some length (Document C). 
One might think Huguccio’s argument somewhat laboured, and his 
distinctions a shade artificial, but his general position in favour 
of the personal authority of the pope in the definition of faith is 
quite clear : 


Si tamen papa precipiat ut sua sententia teneatur, et non teneatur 
sententia concilii, obediendum est ei, et sua sententia est tenenda et 
non illa, ar. hic, et di. XI,4Volite. Hoc intelligo verum esse si de artic- 
ulo fidei est... 3 


Huguccio, however, made one reservation as did the Caius glosses. 
He claimed that a radical disciplinary change—his example was 
the imposition of celibacy on orders not held to it — needed the app- 
robation of those affected. 


No doubt there is an air of confusion about some of these views. 
It is hardly dispelled by what would seem to be the most extended 
of the early decretist discussions of the problem, that of Alanus 
Anglicus in his Apparatus “‘Ius naturale”’ (Document D). Con- 
sideration of his views must begin with a few words on a problem 

1D. XIX, c. 9. All the relevant texts of J. Teutonicus are assembled in Tierney, 
Foundations, pp. 250-54. 


2C. IX, q. 3, c. 13. Cf. also D. IV, c. 3. 
* Full text, below, p. 29. 
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which decretists had to take into account in discussing the limits 
of the papal competence in deciding matters of faith, the question 
on which Schulte and Gierke built their interpretations, and which 
is admirably discussed by Dr. Tierney,—the problem of an heretical 
pope. There were two main strands in the discussion, two texts 
of different types, both relevant to that problem. The first was the 
reputed conduct of Pope Anastasius II, held to have erred because 
he associated himself with a heretic.1 The second, which Gratian 
attributed to St. Boniface, but which in fact was the work of Car- 
dinal Humbert of Silva Candida some centuries later, contained 
the sentence: “‘ quia cunctos ipse (papa) judicaturus a nemine 
judicandus, nisi deprehendatur a fide devius,”. (D. XL, c.6). In comm- 
enting on these texts, Alanus appeared as distinctly conciliarist in 
sympathy, and also favourable to the college of cardinals. The 
lesson he drew from the Anastasius incident was that a general 
council was greater than the pope to the extent that it could judge 
and condemn him. The deduction from Humbert’s text was that, 
in matters of faith, the pope was less than both the college of car- 
dinals and a general council. And in a third context, Alanus, again 
remembering Anastasius, postulated that although an individual 
pope might err, the ecclesia Romana, “ quod est collegium cardinal- 
ium ”’ did not. On their face value, stated starkly in these contexts, 
this seems an uncompromisingly antipapal stand, the more sur- 
prising when Alanus is known to be an ardent defender of papal 
authority, at least in the matter of intervention in temporal affairs. 
But just as his extremism in the political context is much modified 
in the last analysis when all his views have been considered, so is 
his extremism in limiting papal power in other directions when all 
glosses have been examined. In three further places, in the general 
context of the papal plenitudo potestatis, the comprehensive term 
for ecclesiastical sovereignty, Alanus developed his position along 
lines that amount to a substantial modification. 

For Alanus, the plenitudo potestatis was essentially a personal 
one in that the pope might settle all civil and criminal (i. e. of an 
ecclesiastical nature) matters without either general council or 
college of cardinals. Similarly his was the decision of a modica 
quaestio fidei. For the decision of a guaestio profunda, however, 
he ought not to define without a council, or at least the college 
of cardinals—for had not Anastasius erred ? The important point 
to settle here is that raised by Huguccio: is this consultation of 


1 For the true facts of this alleged erring, cf. Dict. théol. Cath. I, art., Anastase II, 
(H. Hemmer), cols. 1163-4. 
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necessity ? Who has the last word when pope and council do not 
agree ? Alanus’s answers do not seem especially firm. He seems to 
hold the view, however, that, if all the council was unanimously 
against the pope, its view ought to prevail. Otherwise the pope’s 
own view stands. Alanus emphazised that this limitation on the 
pope’s personal authority applied only to the definition of articles 
of faith, and not to judicial controversies in general. 

Developing this point about the personal nature of papal author- 
ity in another category of the exercise of sovereignty, Alanus 
considered that the pope could promulgate new canons without 
the college of cardinals. For matters of great weight, it would be 
more prudent to consult either council or college of cardinals. 
But if he did not do so, the canons still had legal force. In the same 
subject context, however, Alanus returned one definite limitation 
of the pope’s personal power ; if he wished to change the status 
ecclesiae (to be understood, probably, as the constitution of the 
Church), and failed to consult a general council, his order would 
be ipso iure invalid. The power of interpreting the status ecclesiae, 
however, he held to be the pope’s personally. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that in the course of devel- 
oping these opinions, much of the original starkness of Alanus’s 
doctrine had been softened, and that Alanus was neither a concili- 
arist in any real sense of the term, nor the author of a manifesto 
in favour of the cardinals. But it could be readily conceded that 
there are something more than tinges of a ‘ constitutionalism ’ 
about his view, in that he can envisage checks to the personal 
authority of the pope, albeit they are restricted to the settlement 
of the very gravest issues. 

Are there any general conclusions to be drawn from this brief 
review of decretist texts? Any answer to this question must be 
prefaced with a warning that in the present state of early canonist 
literature, when so many major works remain unedited, caution 
is essential. It is likely that there are more texts of significance 
which await assessment. Further, we do not possess any satis- 
factory synthetic study of the medieval development of the idea 
of papal supremacy, and, lacking general perspective, it is often 
difficult to site accurately any particular aspect of the over-all 
picture. These cautions well in mind, however, some tentative 
conclusions might be ventured. In the first place, it is clear that 
the early decretists felt a certain tension between the principle of 
papal absolutism and the principle of representation and consent, 
between (to express it in two classical dicta of Roman law) the 
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maxim, “‘ quod principi placet legis habet vigorem ”’ and the maxim, 
“quod omnes tangit ab omnibus approbetur.”” The two texts of 
Joannes Teutonicus of the glossa ordinaria cited above are a fair 
reflexion of the two-fold tendency. Decretist thought knew differing 
emphases in the way the balance was adjusted, but the greatest 
weight was unquestionably on the side of a personal papal power. 
For Joannes Teutonicus, however, to incline the other way in assert- 
ing that decisions of faith were reserved to a general council, and 
for Alanus to hold that the unanimous opinion of a council over- 
ruled the pope if he held a contrary view, is sufficient indication that 
the opposing view was held with some strength among decretists. 
In general, though, it seems safe to say that when decretists spoke 
of the. maioritas of a general council or of the college of cardinals, 
they meant not the supremacy of either or both of them over the 
pope, but that there were different ways in which papal sovereignty 
could be exercised, the more solemn form being appropriate for 
the graver issues. No doubt, when Innocent III defined, condemned 
and promulgated at the fourth Lateran Council, he considered the 
solemnity in some sense maior than if he had issued seventy ordinary 
decretal letters on the same issues. But neither can there be any 
doubt that, whatever the method of promulgation he, chose, he 
held the orders to be equally binding, and this in virtue of his 
personal power, and not because others were associated with it. 
One further fundamental position remains to be discussed. Did 
Hostiensis really mean to claim, as Dr. Tierney argues, that the 
Petrine commission established an oligarchy to govern the Church? 
The argument is suasive but not conclusive. To be fully convincing, 
his interpretation would need to show that the association of the 
cardinals with the pope in the exercise of papal sovereignty was 
a necessary one. That is to say, there would need to be affirmative 
answers to two questions : was Hostiensis averring that the pope 
could not legislate or define without the cardinals ? Did he mean 
that when the college was unanimous against the pope, their view 
should prevail ? There is nothing in the passage of which the words 
1 This was certainly a normal canonist view and was thus formulated by Huguccio: 
“Supra tractatur de auctoritate canonum, nunc autem in hac distinctione 
tractatur de auctoritate decretalium epistolarum, et ostenditur eas eiusdem esse 
auctoritatis cum sint etiam canones . . . sed ecce constat epistolam decretalem esse 
tamen contrariam canoni antiquo, prevalebit illa vel canon? . . . dicunt quidam 
quod canon debet prevalere quia nititur auctoritate pape et tocius concilii, sed 
decretalis sola auctoritate pape. Ego tamen dico quod potius decretalis preiudicare 
debet, quia cum apostolicus in quanta iuris ignorantia non epistolam decretalem 
constituisset contrariam canoni, ex certa scientia videtur velle derogare canoni, 


quia (quod ?) ei licet, ar. VIII q. III, Cuncta.”” (Proem D. XIX. f. 137 vb). Cf. 
also, Alanus, below Document D. 
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cardinales includerentur etc. were the climax to allow such answers. 
The strength of Hostiensis’s frequently expressed views about the 
legislative power argues powerfully against an affirmative answer 
to the first question.1 There is nothing in his other references to 
the cardinals to suggest an affirmative one to the second question. ? 
It seems, therefore, safer to maintain that Hostiensis, was still 
within the canonist tradition (exemplified below by Alanus, half 
a century earlier) which insisted that it was fitting for the pope to 
seek the advice of his cardinals, but did not assert thereby that, if 
he did not, his orders would, ipso zure, be invalid. It was a doctrine 
of ‘consultation’ not of ‘ constitutionalism.’* 

If this less audacious interpretation be the correct one, it does 
not thereby invalidate certain of Dr. Tierney’s important general 
contentions about the part played by Hostiensis in the formation 
of conciliar theory. In so far as he envisaged the devolution of 


1One example among many will suffice: ‘‘ Unde et potest (scil. papa) venire 
etiam contra concilium . . . et est ratio ut notavi, infra eodem verisculo, Summa sede 
et versic., Plenus . . . Summa sede sedet, in illa videlicet, quam Dominus sibi in per- 
sonam Petri specialiter eligit . . . ideoque summus pontifex appellatur. Plenusque 
vicarius extat : quamvis enim quilibet episcopus dici possit vicarius Christi. . . est 
tamen particularis, sed papa est vicarius generalis unde omnia gerit, de omnibus, 
prout placet, iudicat et disponit . . . est etiam plenus, id est, habens plenitudinem 
potestatis, ad quam vocatus est, alii vero in partem sollicitudinis . . . ideo breviter 
dic, quod dummodo contra fidem non veniat in omnibus et per omnia potest facere 
et dicere quicquid placet, auferendo etiam ius suum cui vult : quia nec aliquis audet 


ei dicere, cur ita facis ? . . . et omne ius tollere, et de iure supra ius dispensare . 
quia veri Dei vicem gerit in terris . . .”” Summa. (ed. Coloniae 1612) I. xxxii. § 3, 
cols. 285-6. 


One reservation made by Hostiensis, relevant to the development of conciliarism, 
is to be noted : 

“ Papa ergo tanquam superior“omnes iudicat, et ipse a nemine iudicatur. . . 
Excipitur unum solum crimen super quo papa accusari potest convocato forte super 
hoc concilio generali, ut XL di. Si papa.” Summa, V. i. 7, col. 1293. 

* Cf. : Arg. quod parum aut nihil decet papam facere sine consilio fratrum suorum, 
infra, tit. e0., Quotiens i, in princ. et supra, De excess. prel.c.,iet De elec.,c. In 
Genesi,in fi. Lectura (ed. Parisiis 1511), V, xxxiii, 23. f. 85 a. 

* The immaturity of this doctrine appears very clearly in an early fourteenth 
century discussion of the question of papal infallibility by the Carmelite theologian- 
canonist, Guido Terreni. It is by no means clear—though his modern editor thinks 
otherwise—whether or not Guido held that the advice of the cardinals was a necessary 
condition for an infallible pronouncement : 

“ Videtur mihi ad salvandum certitudinem et infallibilitatem fidei christiane ac 
stabilitatem auctoritatis ecclesie quod . dominus papa ad cuius auctoritatem 

et determinare sentencialiter et declarare que ad fidem pertinent non possit 
cum consilio dominorum cardinalium errare, et per consequens quod determinata 
circa pertinencia ad fidem catholicam per summum pontificem cum consilio cardin- 
alium non possint per sequentem pontificem revocari ; alias non esset firma fides in 
hiis que circa fidem per ecclesiam statueretur, ut probatum est.” Ed. B. M. Xiberta, 
under the title Guidonis Terreni, Quaestio de magisterio infallibili Romani pontificis, 
in Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia. 
Series scholastica et mystica, ed. M. Grabmann and F. Pelster, Mounasterii, 1926, 
pp. 16-17. 
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sovereignty in the Church in drastic emergencies, and propounded 
a view whereby “ the whole Church could be presented as one great 
corporation in whose authority all the members participated in 
the last resort,’ undoubtedly he exposed a line of thought of 
great value to the conciliarists. But its importance for the future was 
not the whole of its significance. Constitutional theories rarely 
develop as pure intellectual exercises. They relate to constitutional 
conditions, and theory and practice must be considered together. 
As has been well said, “‘ in actual fact, we shall find, if not always 
the cause of new doctrines appearing, at least the condition of their 
prevalence.”* In the years of Hostiensis’s active life as diplomat 
and papal adviser, the years of the ‘‘ malleus Romanae ecclesiae,” 
Frederick II, the notion of the superiority of a general council was 
actively propagated by the imperial chancellor, Peter de Vinea, * 
against Innocent IV. But it was not his sort of conciliarism for 
which Hostiensis seems to have been finding legal principles. His 
theory did not relate to the crisis of anti-papalism, but to crises that 
could arise, and had in fact arisen, within the curia itself. The 
problem, then, for the canonist was not to discuss the possibility 
of an appeal from the pope to some allegedly higher human authority 
(which was de Vinea’s line of argument) but to determine where 
in the constitution of the Church lay a reserve of power to provide 
a new pope when the sacred college was prevented from filling the 
vacancy (which was the case in 1241-3). 

The practical background to Hostiensis’s ‘conciliar’ theory 
was the unsettled electoral conditions after the death of Gregory IX 
(21 August 1241). In confused and menacing circumstances, Cel- 
estine IV was elected on 25 October 1241. On November 10 he 
was dead, and the vacancy lasted until the election of Innocent IV 
on 25 June 1243. These were long months of dissension and in- 
trigue among the cardinals, with Frederick II and the Roman 
senate fishing busily in the troubled waters, and providing a con- 
tinuing threat of an intensification of the violence and tumult never 
far from the election of 1241. One section of the Sacred College was 
in Rome, the second in Anagni, each refusing to join with the other 
until it was satisfied that force, or the fear of it, would not inhibit 
an election. With a split in the college, and a generally critical 
ecclesiastical situation, there was a real danger that one section 


1 Foundations, p. 152. 

2 J. N. Figgis., Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius. 2nd ed. 
Cambridge, 1916, p. 35. 

3 Himself a product of Bologna. His views are analyzed, Foundations, pp. 77-80. 
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might proceed to an election without the other. To prevent such 
a position arising (which could easily have led to a double election, 
and a crisis of loyalty similar to that presented to Christendom 
after 1378) the Anagni cardinals appealed “‘ ad generalem ecclesiam 
seu generale concilium,” + which would resolve the electoral crisis. 
The storm was weathered without recourse to this expedient. 
But that it could be seriously considered in 1241, two decades 
before Hostiensis wrote his Summa, is a clear indication that his 
was no mere academic theorizing. In effect, Hostiensis was analyzing 
juridically, in the deceptively aloof language and conventions of 
the schools, a problem which had already been a burning one. 
Under the pressure of events, the cardinals had asserted that in a 
drastic emergency concerning a papal election, participation of all 
the members of the Church represented through a general council 
constituted just such a reserve of power as to provide a remedy. 
This may not be conciliarism properly so-called, but it is nonethe- 
less an important thirteenth century bequest to it, the product of 
both its practical and its academic experience. 

These conclusions can be briefly summarized. The early canon- 
ists aired certain views about the limitations of papal personal 
power from which theories of ‘constitutional monarchy’ might 
be constructed in two main contexts—in relation to the cardinals 
and in relation to a general council. Four propositions can be 
put forward about their views, two from each context, beginning 
with the relationship of pope and cardinals. 

First place may be given to the question of deciding a matter of 
faith. The official position” as laid down in the Second Council 
of Lyons (1274) stated : 


Si quae de fide subortae fuerint quastiones, suo debent iudicio (scil. 
Romanae ecclesiae) definiri. ? 


This statement is not an exact reflexion of all thirteenth century 
canonist opinion. For there was a minority of earlier canonists 
in the early part of the century who had defined Romana ecclesia 
in the context of the definition of articles of faith as meaning the 
pope associated with the cardinals. And this view continued to 


1Cf. K. Hampe, Ein ungedruckter Bericht tibey das Konklave von 1241 im 
vomischen Septizonium, Heidelberg, 1913, p. 31. 

* In the profession of faith promulgated by the Council as part of the ‘ reunion’ 
settlement with the Greek church. The whole text is in Hefele-Leclerq, Histoire 
des conciles, vol. i, Paris, 1914, pp. 175-76. The extract cited was included in that 
part of the profession incorporated into c. iv, De Romani pontificis infallibili magis- 
terio, of the Vatican Council. 
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be held at least to the extent that a canonist of the early fourteenth 
century could postulate that infallibility rested with the pope cum 
constlio cardinalium. 

It followed, in the second place, that, if some canonists could 
hold that the definition of an article of faith was a matter for the 
pope and cardinals in association, by extension the association was 
postulated of such other exercises of papal authority as the general 
legislative power. Superficially, this view was pushed to the extent 
that it was claimed that the cardinals shared the papal plenitude 
of power. But on the other hand, it cannot be proved conclusively 
that this association was a necessary condition for the validity of 
the papal act. This theme of canonist doctrinal development was 
not fully worked: out, and remained imprecise. Canonists might 
claim that the cardinals ought to be consulted as a matter of pru- 
dence ; it was not urged definitely that the cardinals must be con- 
sulted. 

We conclude then that there was no real canonist theory in the 
thirteenth century to give a defined constitutional status to the 
cardinals. There were, however, suggestions of the beginnings 
of an idea which when devoloped logically might produce an ‘ oli- 
garchic ’ view of Church government. 

The relationship of pope and general council was discussed in 
relation to similar problems. There was to be noticed, firstly, the 
existence of a strong minority of early thirteenth century canonists 
who considered that disputed articles of faith ought to be settled 
in general council. This was an influential view since it was in the 
glossa ordinaria on the Decretum. Similar claims were made about 
the promulgation of new legislation, particularly when it proposed 
radical change in the constitution of the Church. One canonist 
(Alanus) went so far as to say that such change could only be done 
in general council and not by the pope alone. On the other hand, 
the tradition was stronger among canonists that the personal view 
of the pope ought to prevail in any clash of opinion with a council. 
It was this tradition which found canonist expression at the time 
of the Second Council of Lyons, “ secundum plenitudinem potest- 
atis potest papa super omne concilium quidquid placet.”? 

The last point to be made concerns the thirteenth century view 
as to the use of general councils in a certain type of emergency 
—that created by the lack of a head of the Church. Much of the 
canonist discussion on these constitutional problems was academic 


1 Guilelmus Durantis (‘Speculator’), In sacrosanctum Lugdenense concilium sub 
Gregorio X, Fani, 1569, f. 6a 
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in the sense that it was suggested by texts rather than practical 
circumstances. The classical example of this was the often discussed 
question of an heretical pope. Shorn of some of its more abstruse 
trimmings, the typical canonist argument was that an heretical 
pope was ipso facto no true pope, and the general council presented 
itself as a means whereby a headless church might provide itself 
with a new pope. The problem of the heretical pope remained academ- 
ic ; the problem of a headless Church did not. In the vacancy after 
the death of Celestine IV, schism threatened should one section of 
the college of cardinals proceed to an election without the other. 
In such circumstances, some of the cardinals had maintained that 
the electoral powers of the college should be suspended in favour 
of a general council. Or, putting it more generally, what they 
proposed was that a general council, representing the universal 
Church was an ultimate tribunal of appeal when there was no pope. 
There was nothing in the view alien to existing constitutional 
theory.1 What must be concluded, then, is that the thirteenth 
century canonists had established the view that the general council 
represented the corporate Church, and, as such a representative, 
was a constitutional device for the solution of all problems which 
involved the loss of effective papal headship. Hostiensis was the 
one canonist to give any detailed consideration to the principle. 
But it was a principle that was not taken further. It was for ‘ con- 
ciliarists’’ in the heat of passionate controversy, caused precisely 
by loss of effective papal headship, to make of it what they would. 


JoHn Watt 


_ } Commenting on the judgment of a disputed papal election and on an electoral’ 
dispute which had not produced a pope, Joannes Teutonicus had suggested that the- 
matter could be referred to a council (D. LX XIX, c. 8, s. v. ‘ contra fas ’). 
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Documentary Appendix’ 


Document A 


(Summa, ‘ Tractaturus Magister ’ (French ; written before 1191) MS, 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, Latin (=B N 15594)} 


Ea que pertinent ad generalem statum ecclesie, sine quibus non potest 
haberi salus, non potest (scil. papa) mutare, nec in totum nec in partem, 
inf. ea., Sunt quidam. Illa vero sine quibus potest haberi salus, potest 
derogare in parte, sed non in totum, sine consensu generalis concilii, 
inf. ea., Hiis. Ea vero que spectant ad specialem privilegium alicuius 
ecclesie, potest mutare, vel in totum vel in partem, inf. q. prox., Denun- 
ciamus. 


(Ad C. XXV, q. 1, c. 1. f. 76 b). 


Document B 


[Anonymous glosses on the Decretum (English; c. 1199) MS. Caius 
College Cambridge 676}. 


In causis decidendis, necessaria sunt scientia et potestas. Unde peri- 
tissimi nisi habeant potestatem causas decidere non possunt. Questio 
etiam fidei soli Petro reservatur, ut infra. 24. q. 1. Quoties. 
D. XX. Proem. ad v. ‘ quia de expositoribus.’ 
f. 10 vb. 


In aliis etiam solus papa . . . questionem fidei decidere (debet), 24 
q. I. Quoties. 
C. II, q. 6, c. 4, ad v. ‘ad caput suffugium’ 
f. 80 a. 


Argumentum, auctoritas pape maiorem esse cum sinodo quam eiusdem 
soli, 93, Legimus, ultra medium, ibi si auctoritas, 17, Multis. Contra, 


2. q. 6 Decreto, infra, eadem questione, Quoties. Solutio, maior est cum F 


sinodo quam sine. 
principali sententia. Ergo ad novam heresim dampnare, opus est congreg- 
atione concilii. 
C. XXIV, q. 1, c. 1, ad v. ‘ nova sententia’ 
f. 165 va. 


1 The authorities to be consulted for further details about the works from which 
these texts are taken are, S. Kuttner, Repertorium der Kanonistik (1140-1234); 
Prodromus corporis glossarum I (Studi e testi, 71. Citta del Vaticano 1937) ; A. van 
Hove, Prolegomena ad codicem iuris canonici, Mechliniae-Romae, 1945. 
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Per rethe, intelliguntur disputationes theologie, quod dicit minores 
possunt agitare questiones fidei, sed decisio illarum soli Petro reservatur, 
infra, eadem, Quoties. 


loc. cit. c.7, ad v. ‘retia’ (Luke 5: 4). 


Queritur? si omnes cardinales aliud iudicassent numquid solus papa possit 
in contrarium statuere ? Videtur quod non, infra, 15. q. 7, Episcopus, 
quod tamen falsum est quia eis presentibus et contradicentibus, bene 
possit. Nihil tamen deberet facere, nisi eis convocatis, ut aliud faciendum 
est, quod de eorum arbitrio pendeat, ut si acolito vellet indicere contin- 
enciam perpetuam, 31 Ante triennium, ar. Secus in aliis, 24. q. 1. Hec est, 
ar. et in Ex. De heret. Cum Christo, ar. 


C. IX, q. 3, c. 18 ad v. ‘sine ulla synodo.” 
f. 106a. 


Document C. 


[Summa of Huguccio (Bolognese ; c. 1188) MSS. B N 3892 & BN 
15396) 


pro suo principatu, quem Beatus Petrus apostolus Domini voce et tenuit 
semper et tenebit. Fluctuare potest Petri navicula sed non subiungi, 
quia non deficiet fides eius, net ipse potest esse nulla, ut XXI di. I, 
et XXIIII. QO. I, Pudenda, A recta, et nota ex illo verbo, et damnandi, 
nulla existente sinodo, colligitur quod papa quoslibet iudicare, etiam in- 
vitis episcopis suis, et quod absque sinodo, sine concilio potest novos 
canones condere, et quod contra voluntatem totius concilii sententiare. 
Sed ecce congregatum est concilium de toto orbe, oritur dubitatio, fertur 
una sententia solo papa, aiia ab omnibus aliis, que ergo cui est prop- 
onenda, ar. hic, quod sententia pape. Distinguo tamen, et dico quod si 
altera continet iniquitatem, illi preiudicatur; si vero neutra videtur 
continere iniquitatem, et dubium est. que veritatem contineat, pares 
debent esse, et ambe teneri, et hac vel illa pro voluntate pofest eligi, 
quia pares sunt auctoritatis, cum hinc sit maior auctoritas videnda 
maior ministeriis (sic), ar. di, XVIIII, Jn canonicis, nec sunt hae sententie 
contrarie quoniam ambe teneri possunt, ar. di. XXXI, Quoniam aliter. 
Si tamen papa precipiat ut sua sententia teneatur, et non teneatur 
sententia concilii, obediendum est ei, et sua sententia est tenenda, et 
non illa, ar. hic, et di. XI, Nolite. Hoc intelligo verum esse si det articulo 
fidei est, vel de aliis que non pendent de arbitrio aliorum ; secus autem 


1 This gloss clearly derives from Huguccio (see Document C). 
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est de eo quod pendet de arbitrio aliorum: non valet sine voluntat. 
illorum etiam si concilium consentiat, puta vult indicere continentian 
exorcistis vel acolitis, non potest, nec valet sine eorum voluntate si he 
statuit, ar. XXXI, Ante ergo, cum Alexander sententialiter dixit, quoi 
Christus est alius secundum quod homo, in Ex. Cum Christus, et hic 
non contineat iniquitatem nec pendeat ex arbitrio aliorum, ita tenendum 
est, et peccat qui dissentit, et macula excommunicationis et heres 
notatur, ut in Ex Cum Christus, et XXIII. Q. I, Hee est. 


Ad. C. IX, q. 3, c. 17. 


Document D 


[Apparatus ‘Tus naturale’ of Alanus (Bolognese; c. 1210-1215) 
MS. BN 15393] 


Argumentum quod in questione fidei, maior est sinodus quam pap 
ar. supra, di. XV. Sicut, et di. XVI, Sancta, quod firmiter est tenendum 
Unde accidit ex tali causa quod sinodus potest ipsum iudicare et damp 
nare, unde accidit quod incidit in excommunicationem latam super 
heresi in sinodo, ut hic, quod non accideret si papa in hoc casu maior 
esset synodo, vel equalis, ar. infra, di. XXI, Inferior. Si autem ips 
tamen vel ipsius predecessor alius sine concilio vel collegio cardinaliun 
aliquam heresim dampnasset nec ipsum, nec ipsius successorem in damp- 
nationem incidere putarem, licet eumdam errorem foveret, sicut net 
hodie papa verberans clericum incideret in canonem. 


ad v. ‘sine consilio episcoporum’ c. 9, 
D. XIX, f. 15a. 


Est ergo verum quod de sola heresi invitus potest papa iudicari, ut hic 


dicitur, sed hoc ideo in hoc crimine, quia circa ea que ad fidem pertinent 
minor est collegio cardinalium, vel concilio generali episcoporum. 


ad. v. ‘nisi deprehendatur,’ c. 6, D. XL, 
f. 30v, a. 


Hec sancta et apostolica mater omnium ecclesiarum Christi ecclesia, qu 
per Det omnipotentis gratiam a tramite apostolice traditionis nunquam 
errasse probatur. Supra, di. XVIIII, Anastasius, contra. Solutio, licet 
erraverit papa tamen in fidem permansit ecclesia que est catholica 
collectio, De con. di. IV, Ecclesia, et etiam cardinalium collegium quod 
dicitur romana ecclesia, ar. supra, eadem questione, Quodcunque. 


XXIV. q. I, c. 4, f. 199 v. 
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Ab illa autem nemo est appellare permissus. Solus papa ex plenitudine 
potestatis sue, sine presentia sinodi vel collegii cardinasium suorum 
potest causas omnes civiles et criminales audire et diffinire, ut hic innuitur, 
questionem etiam fidei modicam sit decidere, ar. Ex. De heret. c. Christus, 
XXIIII. Q. I. Hee est fides. Profundam vero, fidei questionem, non sine 
concilio vel saltem cardinalium collegio non debet : nonne potest errare 
ut Anastasius? XIX di. Anastasius. Sed queritur, cum ipse concilio 
vel cardinalibus questionem fidei ventiiat et contingit papam aliam 
habere sententiam, aliam cardinales, cuius sententia prevalebit ? Res- 
pondeo, concilii vel cardinalium si omnes in concilium opinione concordent. 
Immo etiam si maior pars, sed si tanta pars cum papa concordat, quanta 
est que consensit pape adhereo, et hec in questione fidei tantum. In 
aliis autem controversiis iudicialibus omnibus pape sententiam omnium 
aliorum sententiis prefero. Sed numquid solus canones novos condere 
potest ? Utique, quibus status ecclesie non mutatur, quoniam si statum 
universalis ecclesie constitutione nova vellet immutare, necesse est haberet 
sinodum convocare (sic), qui si citra sinodi consilium fecerit, ipso iure 
non valebit. 


IX, q. III, c. 17, f. 127 a. 


Sunt quidam dicentes, Romano pontifice semper licuisse novas condere leges. 
Sed numquid papa solus sine cardinalibus potest condere novos canones ? 
Utique, ar. XCVI di. Constantinus. C. De legibus, Si in mal. Melius tamen 
faciat si fratres cardinales adiciat si aliquid novum velis introducere. 
Immo etiam aliquod magnum, concilium debet convocare, quod tamen 
licet non fecerit, canonis auctoritatem habebit, quod ipse solus statuit. 
Licet forsan de facto non ita firmiter observetur. Ad consultationem. 
solus potest respondere, et responsio eius non vim canonis habebit, ut 
XVIIII di. Si Romanorum, infra eadem questione, Omnia et C. De legibus, 
Humanarum .. . (custodierunt) Moralia precepta legis et evangelii 
et statuta apostolorum et conciliorum super fidei articulis, et statu 
universalis ecclesie, immutabilia sunt. Unde Dominus in evangelio, 
celum et terra transibunt, verba autem mea non transibunt (Luke 21: 
33) ar. hic, et I. Q. ult., Et si illa ; di. XI, Sicut sunt, et di. XVI, Sancta. 
Unde nec papa, nec concilium generale, potest aliquid tale contraria 
constitutione abrogare, nisi forte statutum super statum ecclesie editum, 
quod forte papa cum generali concilio possit immutare. Sed papa solus, 
nequaquam, sed licet predicta contraria constitutione non possint 
immutari, possunt tamen omnia per interpretationem restringi ut osten- 
sum est, I.Q. VII, Nisi rigor, in glosa, Inter omnia. 


XXV, q. I, c. 6, f. 207 b. 








LOGICAL POSITIVISM, METAPHYSICS 
AND ETHICS 


II. A. J. Ayer: The Positivist Phase 


3-1 EARLY INFLUENCES: CARNAP AND THE VIENNA 
CIRCLE 


In. July 1935, in the Preface to the First Edition of Language, 
Truth and Logic, Ayer wrote : ‘‘ The philosophers with whom I am 
in the closest agreement are those who compose the “ Viennese 
Circle,”” under the leadership of Moritz Schlick, and are commonly 
know as logical positivists. And of these, I owe most to Rudolf 
Carnap.”’ Carnap had, in October of the previous year, delivered 
three lectures at the University of London, designed to “ explain 
the main features of the method of philosophising ”’ used by the 
members of the Vienna Circle. These lectures were published under 
the title Philosophy and Logical Syntax.1 The spirit and tenor of 
the book are very similar to those of Ayer’s first work. Carnap’s 
opening lecture was entitled, the “ Rejection of Metaphysics.” 
The “ rejection ”’ had a two-fold basis ; firstly the appeal to “‘verifica- 
tion by sense perception ” as the criterion of meaningful assertion ; 
secondly, an explanation of how the “ mistake” of metaphysics 
arises. 

A proposition can have meaning, Carnap asserts, only if it can be 
verified directly or indirectly. A proposition is verified directly 
by “my present perception” ; it is verified indirectly when pro- 
positions deduced from it are directly verified. A proposition 
“from which no perceptive propositions could be deduced ”’ is 
meaningless. A meaningless proposition may have imagery 
accompaniment and psychological interest. But what gives 
theoretical meaning to a proposition is not the attendant images 
and thoughts but the “ possibility of deducing from it perceptive 
propositions.”’ (op. cit., pp. 10-14). A general proposition can 
never be completely verified ; it is always possible that a contrary 
instance should be found. General empirical propositions are there- 


1 Kegan Paul, 1935. (Psyche Miniatures). 
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fore only hypotheses ; they can become more and more probable, 
put never certain. Metaphysical propositions, defined as “all 
those propositions which claim to represent knowledge about some- 
thing which is over and beyond all experience,” and exemplified 
by “the principal doctrines of Spinoza, Schelling, Hegel and 
Bergson,” are plainly meaningless. (pp. 15-16). 

The main source of the confusion which is metaphysics is the 
syntactical mistake of interpreting sentences about words as if they 
were sentences about objects ; or, in Carnap’s language, of failing 
to translate the misleading material mode of speech into the correct 
formal mode. ‘“‘ A sentence is said (by Carnap) to be in the material 
mode when it expresses a verbal statement which is made to look as 
ifit were factual : translation into the formal mode makes the verbal 
character of the statement explicit.’”’! Thus material-mode sentences 
like, “‘ The rose is a thing,” have led philosophers to ask all sorts of 
mistaken questions about the nature of “ thing-in-itself’”’ or sub- 
stance, as distinct from perceptible qualities, or about the nature 
of reality as distinct from sensory “‘ appearance.” All such meta- 
physical questions disappear if we remember that the sentence is 
really a sentence about words. It is a disguise for the syntactical 
or formal-mode sentence, “‘ The word rose is a thing-word.”’ It is 
the material mode of speech which is the source of metaphysical 
“pseudo-questions.” Logical analysis disposes of them by showing 
that they are really syntactical, and have nothing to do with extra- 


| linguistic reality. 


Syntactical sentences can be true and necessary, but they are 


' never factual or informative~about reality; they are analytic ; 


their truth depends only on the conventions and rules of our language. 
Factual questions can be answered only by science ; all propositions 
giving information about the world are propositions of the sciences. 
(op. cit., pp. 61-80).2, There are, therefore, two and only two 
kinds of meaningful proposition : analytic propositions stating the 
definitions of words ; and the synthetic propositions of the sciences. 
The latter are verified directly or indirectly by the speaker’s ‘‘ present 
perception.” 

If, however, “‘ present perception” were understood as being 


| Subjective or private to the observer the result would be solipsism. 


1A, J. Ayer in The Revolution in Philosophy, Macmillan, London, 1956, p. 84. 

* J. Laird once said : “‘ By positivism in its most general sense, I mean the theory 
that, if you want to know anything about anything, you must either make an appoint- 
ment with one of the sciences or else be content to be cheated. Outside the sciences, 
there is no information.” ‘‘ Positivism, Empiricism and Metaphysics,” in Aris- 
totelian Society Proceedings, n.s. v. XX XIX. (1988-9), pp. 207-224 
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Carnap had, in fact, earlier confessed to a “ methodological solip 
sism ’”’ which, he tried to maintain, was nevertheless compatibk 
with belief in the reality of the world of science. Much discussion 
had taken place in the Circle on the problem of how “ proto] 
seritences”’ or sentences reporting private observation—whid 





were the ultimate court of appeal in the process of verification— 
could be inter-subjective ; in other words, how “ verification by 
present perception ” was compatible with the public and objective 
character of science. By 1935, Carnap had come to accept the 
solution of Neurath known as Physicalism. This view assumed 
as a premise that the language of physics is inter-subjective. If 
reports of an individual’s present experience could be translated 
into the language of physics, they would eo ipso become inter. 
subjective. Statements about sensations and feelings must, there. 


fore, be translated into statements about the perceiver’s body and > 


behaviour. The sentence, “ A was angry” must be translated into 
the sentence “ A was in a certain bodily condition, characterized 
by the acceleration of breathing and pulsation, by the tension of 
certain muscles, by the tendency to certain violent behaviour etc.” 
For psychological sentences to become “ empirically examinable,” 
introspective results must be translated into physical events 
Carnap thus leaps from solipsism into a behaviourism which Ayer 
now recognizes to be just ‘the old doctrine of materialism ina 
modern guise.”? The language of physics is “‘ the basic language 
of all science,’ and all scientific propositions can be translated, 
without change of content, into the language of physics. Psychology 
and the social sciences all constitute, in the last analysis, one uniform 
science with physics. (op. cit., pp. 88-98). 

All use of language to inform us about reality or to represent 
states of affairs is ultimately reducible to physical language. But 
language can be used to express the speaker’s feelings and attitudes, 
as well as to represent states of affairs. In its expressive use, 
language is analogous to laughter or cries in that it asserts no facts 
but simply conveys the speaker’s feelings. A lyric poem about 
the moon or stars or the seasons is not intended to inform us of 
astronomical or meteorological facts, but only to express certain 
feelings of the poet and to arouse similar feelings in us. Now, 
Carnap contended, metaphysical propositions, like lyrical verses, 
have only an expressive function; they have no representative 
function. They are neither true nor false becausse they assert 





1 The Revolution in Philosophy, p. 82, 
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nothing, they contain neither knowledge nor error, they lie com- 
pletely outside the field of knowledge or theory. They are, like 
laughing, lyrics and music, expressive. They express, not so much 
transient feelings as permanent emotional or volitional dispositions. 
For example, Monism may express an even, harmonious mode of 
life; Dualism may express the outlook of one who sees life as a 
perpetual struggle. Realism may be a symptom of extraversion ; 
Idealism of introversion. (It does not seem to have occurred to 
Carnap that it would be equally pertinent to ask what logical 
positivism expresses or of what it is a symptom). Metaphysics, 
however, is not harmless in the way that lyric poetry is. It pretends 
to be informative about reality, or representative of states of affairs. 
It seems to have theoretical contert and thus misleads both the 
metaphysician and his readers. This is why it must be rejected. 
(op. cit., pp. 27-31). 

Of the three traditional divisions of philosophy, metaphysics, 
psychology and logic, metaphysics is thus banished to the realm of 
lyric poetry ; psychology, as we have seen, is translated into physics ; 
and philosophy is reduced to logic alone. (op. cit., p. 32). Phil- 
osophy, unlike science, is not a factual enquiry or an investigation 
into what is the case. It is a purely linguistic enquiry ; it is a study 
of the logical syntax of the language of science ; it has to do “ neither 
with thoughts nor with mental acts nor with their contents but only 
with sentences ; and with sentences, not as vehicles of meaning or 
sense but only as a series of symbols, of written, spoken or other 
signs.” (op. cit., pp. 46, 88-9). 

The doctrine of logical positivism, of which Carnap’s lectures 
were such a vigorous expression, had been subjected to a thorough 
dissection in England and America in the years preceding the 
publication of Ayer’s book. The principle of verification by present 
perception, with its apparent solipsistic implications, was the main 
target of criticism. For example in America, Professor C.I. Lewis 
of Harvard argued that 


if the (logical positivists’) method requires that objects known should 
be constructed or defined exclusively in terms of sense data actually 
given to the subject at the moment when the knowing takes place, then 
that method is incompatible with the possibility of knowledge and the 
reality of empirical meaning. The intenton to refer to what transcends 
immediate experience is of the essence of knowing and meaning both. 


The ‘‘ here and now predicament ” in which, he contended, logical 
positivism involves itself, is fatal to the very existence of empirical 
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knowledge. As far as verification is concerned, he argued that 
actual verification by experience has nothing to do with the meaning 
of propositions, but only with their truth. A proposition must 
have meaning before we can set about verifying it or determining 
conditions for its verification. For a proposition to have meaning, 
it is not even required that it be possible actually to verify it in 
experience. All that is required is that its terms “ have denotation” 
or possess “‘empirical content”; or that ‘‘ we could recognise 
certain empirical eventualities as verifying our assertion, supposing 
that the conditions of such verifying experience could be satisfied.” 
As instances of propositions which possess clear meaning but which 
could not possibly be verified in sense experience, Lewis proposed 
propositions asserting our own survival after the death of our bodies; 
the existence of the world before the advent or after the extinction 
of the human race ; the existence of other minds.’ 

L.S. Stebbing similarly attacked the attempted reduction of all 
empirical knowledge to “‘ protocol sentences,” which she character- 
ized as sentences of the type “ boredom now,” “ now joy,” “ here 
and now blue,” “ 
of all significant sentences into first person singular statements, 
involved a solipsism of silence and unknowing, which made com- 
munication, science, history and common-sense utterance impossible! 

These critics were by no means hostile to the empiricist and anti- 
metaphysical aims of the logical positivist school. It was obviously 
necessary for the school to re-examine the criticised formulae. 
Ayer’s book in fact attempted, as we shall see, to meet criticisms 
by a more careful and cautious statement of basic principles. Moritz 
Schlick also tried, not long before his untimely death, to save logical 
positivism from the criticisms of Lewis, partly by deprecating some 
of the wilder statements of Carnap, partly by redefining ‘“ veri- 
fiability ’’ and “‘ experience.” 

He agreed with Lewis that a proposition must have some meaning 
first before there can be question of its verification. This meaning 
is determined by the rules of the logical grammar of our language. 
Empirical meaning further requires verifiability in experience; 
but the verifiability in question is not either actual verification or 
even the practical possibility of verification ; it connotes only the 


1 See “‘ Experience and Meaning,” in The Philosophical Review, t. XLIII (1934), 
pp. 125-146. 

* See “‘ Logical Positivism and Analysis,” in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
v. XIX (1933), pp. 53-87. Compare her contribution to the symposium on ‘‘Comm- 
unication and Verification” in the Aristotelian Society Suppl., Vol. XIII (1934), pp. 
159-173, 
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logical possibility of verification. Logical possibility in turn depends 
on the rules of our language and these are in principle arbitrary and 
could be changed so as to give meaning to combinations of words 
which are at present meaningless. Thus we give meaning to a 
sentence, not by discovering a method of verifying it but only by 
stipulating how it shall be verified. The principle of verifiability is 
thus a “ prescription’ which is “ self-imposed.” In other words, 
we define ‘empirically meaningful sentence” as “ verifiable 
sentence,” and we are in self-consistency bound to refuse to recognize 
as empirically meaningful any sentence which is not verifiable. 

It would seem that Schlick has escaped from the “ here-and-now 
predicament ” of empiricism only to fall into the “ internal consist- 
ency predicament” of idealism. Instead of being the Consistent 
Empiricism which Schlick would have liked to call it, logical positiv- 
ism would seem committed to a “ coherence theory” of truth as 
purely formal, as a priori and as devoid of reference to 
experience as any idealism. Schlick proiests that this objection 
forgets that the definitions and rules of logic or language themselves 
depend on experiential data or situations to which names are 
attached. ‘‘ Rules of language are rules of the application of 
language,so that there must be something to which it can be applied.”’ 
Logic presupposes and rests upon experience. Its last court of 
appeal is the “‘ ostensive definitions ” by which we learn the mean- 
ings of names. Schlick does not, however, reconcile this experiential 
reference of logic with his assertions that definitions are self-imposed, 
that logical rules are prescriptive, that they are fixed arbitrarily and 
can be changed. The spectre of the coherence theory never ceased 
to haunt logical positivists. Carnap later contended that state- 
ments were true if they were consistent with the other statements 
constituting the system accepted by the scientists of our culture 
circle.1 The scientists themselves are the least likely to accept this 
account of what makes their statements true ; it makes nonsense 
of the very meaning of science as an empirical enquiry, subject to 
the test of facts. 

Schlick was no more successful in exorcizing the ghost of solipsism. 
He repudiated Carnap’s ‘‘ methodological solipsism ’’ and declared 
that positivism differs most specifically from idealism in being 
expressly anti-solipsistic. The root fallacy of solipsism, he argued, 
is the view that experience is private to the experient, or owned by 
the experiencing self. From this arises the ego-centric predicament : 


1 See Ayer, ‘‘ The Vienna Circle,” in The Revolution in Philosophy, p. 83. 
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how to break out from the private circle of subjective experience 
to the public world of common-sense and science, to knowledge of 
other selves, and of the past. But, Schlick replied, experience is not 
first-person experience ; to realize this is “one of the most important 
steps which philosophy must take towards clarification of its deepest 
problems.”” Solipsism “ consists in the verbal prescription to add 
the phrase ‘ owned by me’ to all the data of my experience.” But 
data have no owner, they are not owned by any self or subject. 
It is true that they exist only for a body in a certain physiological 
condition ; but this is only a contingent, empirical fact, not a 
logical necessity. A certain experience is ‘my’ experience because 
it happens to be an experience of ‘my’ body; but my body is 
distinct from other bodies only contingently. There is no logical 
impossibility in the same experience’s being owned by different 
bodies at onec. Experience is as such non-personal, neutral; 
Schlick held that “this neutrality of experience—as against the 
subjectivity claimed for it by idealists—is one of the most funda- 
mental points of true positivism.’”’ The ego-centric predicament, 
the puzzles about our propositions referring to the past, to the 
possibility of disembodied existence or to a universe without human 
beings, all disappear if we remember that experience is as such non- 
subjective. The ‘self’ or ‘ego’ is a construction put upon physio- 
logical facts ; we can easily imagine a world in which there would 
be experience without experiencing ‘selves.’ “‘ Verification” of 
statements which could not possibly be experienced by anyone 
(e.g. about survival or about the total extinction of the human 
race) is ‘‘ logically possible ” on account of this neutral, impersonal 
character of experience. We can easily imagine and describe, in 
terms of ‘ our’ present experience, a world without any ‘we.’ It 
is simply a matter of “leaving out” certain data, namely, “ all 
terms referring to human bodies and emotions.’’! 

Schlick thus tried to kill solipsism by excising the ipse which is 
its heart. It is as if he argued that it cannot be true that only 
the self exists for the self does not itself exist. The elimination of 
the subject in the interests of the elimination of solipsism is a 
persistent theme of logical positivism. It is, as we shall see, a 
theme which Ayer retained even after he had abandoned logical 
positivism. 


1 See “‘ Meaning and Verification,” in The Philosophical Review, v. XLV (1936), 
pp- 339-369. 
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LOGICAL POSITIVISM 
3.2 AYER’S “ LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC ” 


Ayer was only 25 when he published Language, Truth and Logic.* 
Few philosophers have achieved such fame and success at so early 
an age, as Ayer achieved with this first book. It was written with 
a clarity, ease and vigour of language, with an enthusiasm, self- 
confidence and emphatic assurance which are rare in philosophical 
writing. Ayer has since abandoned most of its dogmatic assertions 
and has shed all of its self-assured manner. But the book retains 
an historic interest and value as one of the fullest, clearest, and from 
certain points of view, ablest expositions of the doctrine of logical 
positivism. This may be held to justify the reprinting of the original 
text unchanged, with all its anti-metaphysical and anti-theological 
prejudice and partisanship, even when the author had ceased to 
think its foundations secure. 

But the value of the book is largely that of an historic document, 
evidence of a mentality and a school which are now things of the 
past. The last speaker of the group of younger British philosopers 
who contributed to the recent series of broadcast lectures on The 
Revolution in Philosophy® said, 


I should like to say in very plain terms that I am not, nor is any phil- 
osopher of my acquaintance, a Logical Positivist. . . There has seemed 
to be a current belief that Logical Positivism is somehow the official 
doctrine of contemporary philosophy. There is in fact no such official 
doctrine ; and it is even more certain, if possible, that Logical Positivism 
isnot it. I hope that this series may have made it plain that contemporary 
philosophy is not a dogmatic, restrictive body of doctrines at all, but 
acommon pursuit of illumination in certain fields . . . I suppose the 
most immediately striking feature of Logical Positivism was its iconoclasm, 
its short and apparently lethal way with the ponderous enigmas of met- 
aphysicians . . . (But) the restrictive iconoclasm of Logical Positivism 
is quite alien to the spirit of philosophy today. In particular, its exclusive 
respect for science, mathematics, formal logic and very plain facts is 
now generally admitted to be unwarranted.® 


1 First published by Gollancz in January, 1936. Second edition, with new Intro- 
duction, January, 1946. According to the biographical notice appended to the 
Pelican edition of his recent book, The Problem of Knowledge, Ayer was born in 
1910 and educated as a King’s Scholar at Eton and as a classical scholar at Christ 
Church, Oxford. After spending a short period at the University of Vienna, he 
became Lecturer in philosophy at Christ Church in 1933 and Research Student 
in 1935. After war service from 1940 to 1945, he returned to Oxford as Fellow and 
Dean of Wadham College. Since 1946 he has been Grote Professor of the Philosophy 
of Mind and Logic in the University of London. 


* Published by Macmillan in 1956, with an Introduction by Gilbert Ryle. 
*G. J. Warnock in op. cit., pp. 124-5. 
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There are, however, at least two good reasons for studying logical 
positivism and, in particular, Ayer’s early book. The first is that, 
as Ayer himself said, in his talk on The Vienna Circle in the same 
series, although logical positivism is “in a way, a thing of the past, 
many of its ideas live on.”! There is a certain positivist atmosphere, 
a presumption against metaphysics and the metempirical, in cop. 
temporary British philosophy, which has remained as a legacy from 
logical positivism.? The second reason is that the enquiries carried 
on and the controversies aroused by the logical positivists helped 
to clarify many basic philosophical concepts, such as that of meaning, 
of experience, of the distinction between a priori and empirical 
propositions, of truth ; have shed new light on the nature of phil 
osophy and its relations with the sciences, with logic and with 
language ; and have caused metaphysicians to devote more thought 
to the conditions of possibility of metaphysical knowledge and to 
the nature of metaphysical language.® 

Ayer himself has prominently participated in all the contemporary 
debates both of the positivist and the post-positivist phase o 
British analytic philosophy. He has come, in maturer years, to 
realize the depth and difficulty of perennial problems to which in 
youth he had an easy and final answer. He now writes, not in the 
emotional style of the tract or manifesto, but rather as a man think 
ing his way laboriously through intricate problems, aware at every 
step of objections likely to be raised by his colleagues.‘ It is 
impossible to pronounce judgment on a thinker who is stilll devel- 
oping and modifying his ideas. Ayer has not hesitated to ack 


1 op., cit., p. 73. 


2 It is of course in line with the British empiricist tradition, to which logical 
positivism in Britian was heir. 


8 Ayer concluded the talk referred to above by saying : “‘ It will be seen that the 
Vienna Circle did not accomplish all that they once hoped. Many of the philosoph- 
ical problems which they tried to settle remain unsolved. Perhaps their greatest 
achievement was to help to introduce a new spirit into philosophy, to set a standard 
of logical rigour and intellectual responsibility. The producers of what Professor 
Broad has called ‘ that grateful and comforting mixture of idealistic metaphysics 
with edifying social and ethical theory’ are not extinct. But in this country at 
least they are very much on the defensive : and surely that is something to be thank- 
ful for.’ (op., cit., pp. 86-7). Our examination of Language, Truth and Logic may, 
however, cast some doubt on the claim that logical positivists set a new standard 
of “ logical rigour and intellectual responsibility.” 


* Ayer’s later writings are in fact characteristic of the contemporary fashion in 
British philosophical writing, a fashion evolved in the philosophical society meeting, 
with paper and discussion or symposium. Most British philosophical books today 
are either collectiqns of papers or have been “ tried out” on colleagues, chapter 
by chapter, point by point, in discussion. They reflect the patient, argumentative 
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knowledge past mistakes and to abandon his opinions once he came 
to recognize their error. He gives evidence in his latest writing of 
an open mind and an honest willingness to follow the argument 
wherever it leads. On the whole, the argument has been leading 
him away from positivism, but towards what conclusion only the 
future can reveal. The study of the rise and decline of logical 
positivism has the absorbing and rewarding interest of showing how 
honest thinking and reasonable argument can produce positive 
results and real progress in philosophy. 

We propose, in this article, to examine the basic principles of the 
logical positivist doctrine of Language, Truth and Logic ; and then, 
in a subsequent article, to try to trace the later development of 
Ayer’s thought in respect of some leading problems which he has 
studied in successive writings. We shall concentrate throughout on 
those aspects of his thought which have most bearing on the problem 
of the possibility and nature of metaphysics. 


3-3 A PRIORI AND EMPIRICAL PROPOSITIONS 


We have suggested in an earlier article! that logical positivism 
is characterized by its adoption of Hume’s division of significant 
propositions into those which are necessary but non-informative 
and those which are informative but non-necessary. In the Preface 
to the First Edition of Language, Truth and Logic,* Ayer wrote : 


Like Hume, I divide all genuine propositions into two classes : those 
which, in his terminology, concern “ relations of ideas”; and those 
which concern “‘ matters of fact.’’ The former class comprises the a 
priori propositions of logic and pure mathematics, and these I allow to 
be necessary and certain only because they are analytic. That is, | 


mood of careful discussion and dialogue. They contrast markedly with the French, 
more literary and systematic tradition. The British idiom gains in technical rigour. 
precision of expression, modesty of claim; but often at the price of tediousness, 
repetitiousness ,apparent triviality and professional remoteness from real life. It 
often loses, as compared with the continental idiom, in literary grace, psychological 
depth and insight into human experience, in humanist inspiration and concern 
for the problems of human living. British philosophers are “ philosophers’ phil- 
osophers”’ ; continental philosophers are still, in part, ‘‘ people’s philosophers.” 
Gilbert Ryle comments on these characteristics of contemporary British philosophy 
in his Introduction to The Revolution in Philosophy. ‘‘ Eloquence,” he writes, ‘‘ will 
not silence rival experts and edification is not palatable to colleagues.” 


1 See “‘ Logical Positivism, Metaphysics and Ethics,’ in the Irish Theological 
Quarterly, April 1956, pp. 111-150. 


2 We shall refer to this book as L.T.L. 
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maintain that the reason why these propositions cannot be confuted in 
experience is that they do not make any assertion about the empirical 
world but simply record our determination to use symbols in a certain 
fashion. Propositions concerning empirical matters of fact, on the other 
hand, I hold to be hypotheses which can be probable, but never certain. 
(L.T.L. p. 31). 


The whole of logical positivism is involved in this division of 
propositions. For it follows from it, that there can be no necessary 
truth bearing on any matter of fact. There can be no truths about 
the world which can be known otherwise than by experience. No 
truth about the world can ever be discovered by reason or proved 
by logic or deduced from either first principles or experiential facts. 
Each item of experience is what it is and not any other item and 
not necessarily connected with any other item, past or future. 
Only experience can inform us about the world ; and past experience 
is subject without limit to verification and possibly correction by 
future experience. 

Hume has spoken the last word for Ayer on this subject : 


As Hume conclusively showed, no one event intrinsically points to 
any other. We infer the existence of events which we are not actually 
observing, with the help of general principles. But these principles must 
be obtained inductively. By mere deduction from what is immediately 
given, we cannot advance a single step beyond. (L.T.L. p. 47). 


As Hume conclusively showed, no general proposition whose validity is 
subject to the test of actual experience can ever be logically certain. No 
matter how often it is verified in practice, there still remains the poss- 
ibility that it will be confuted on some future occasion. The fact that e 
law has been substantiated in n—1 cases affords no logical guarantee 
that it will be substantiated in the nth case also, no matter how large 
we take n to be. And this means that no general proposition referring to 
a matter of fact can ever be shown tobe necessarily and universally 
true. It can at best be a probable hypothesis. And this . . . applies 
not only to general propositions but to all propositions which have a 
factual content.! (L.7.L. p. 72). 


If Hume’s positivism was at fault, it was not in its conclusions 
but in the fact that these were made logically dependent on an 
atomistic psychology. (L.7.L. p. 122). Ayer’s positivism claims 


1 This is because, for Ayer at the time, all that was directly known in experience 
were “‘ sense contents’’ and material things were “ logical constructions ”’ out of 
sense contents. Empirical propositions, since they necessarily go beyond immediate 
experience, can only be hypothetical propostions, of the form, “if certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled, I should experience certain sense contents.” They can therefore 
never be categorical or certain. We shall return to this point in discussing Ayer’s 
Phenomenalism. 
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to be independent’ of any psychological theory. It is held to be 
perfectly compatible with Gestalt psychology. (L.T.L. pp. 57, 
71-2, 122). One of its aims is to exclude psychological con- 
siderations from philosophy and replace them by logical ones. 
This is why it is called logical positivism. (L.T.L. pp. 71, 122, 137). 
The impossibility of a factual proposition which would be necessarily 
true is a “logical doctrine concerning the distinction between 
analytic propositions, synthetic propositions and metaphysical 
verbiage, and as such, it has no bearing on any psychological 
questions of fact.” (L.T.L. p. 122). 

To this it must be said that Ayer nowhere proves this “ logic. 
doctrine.’”’ He simply refers us to the “conclusive ”’ proofs o: 
Hume. But Hume nowhere proves the doctrine either. It is 
for him a logical implication of the atomistic psychology which, in 
turn, he nowhere “ proves’ but simply assumes to be self-evident. 
Ayer does not escape dependence on psychology, and explicitly 
on Hume’s psychology, which he recognizes to be debatable. By 
calling his thesis a logical doctrine, he suggests to those who accept 
the ordinary usage of “logical” that it is somehow logically de- 
monstrated. But “logical” in Ayer’s language here means “a 
matter of definition,” and therefore, on his own terms, a matter of 
his “ determination to use symbols ”’ (i.e. the terms “a priori pro- 
position ” and “ empirical proposition ”’) in this and not in any other 
way. If we accept Ayer’s definitions, the logical principle of 
non-contradiction compels us to accept Ayer’s conclusions. But 
no reason is given why we should accept the definitions. No reason 
is given why other philosophers should not “ determine ’”’ to use 
the terms in other ways. Ayer can say nothing to them except 
that they will not be logical positivists if they do ; or perhaps that 
they will be in danger of falling into metaphysics. 

From Ayer’s use of the symbols a priori and empirical, it follows 
that metaphysical propositions are meaningless. | Empirical pro- 
positions, we have seen, are simply the inductive generalizations of 
common sense and of science ; but metaphysical propositions claim 
to be necessarily true. Necessarily true propositions, on the other 
hand, can only be the priori propositions of logic and mathematics 
which have nothing to do with the world ; whereas metaphysical 
propositions claim to assert truths about the world. A priori 
propositions are not derived from experience. Mill was wrong to 
think that the propositions of logic and mathematics were inductive 
generalizations based on an extremely large number of instances. 
(L.T.L. p. 74). This would imply that experience could possibly 
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confute these propositions. But it is contrary to their nature to 
be confutable ; they are by definition irrefutable ; and this is because 
we have chosen to define them as irrefutable. 


The principles of logic and mathematics are true univeraslly simply 
because we never allow them to be anything else. And the reason for 
this is that we cannot abandon them without contradicting ourselves, 
without sinning aganist the rules which govern the use of language and 
so making our utterance self-stultifying . . . In other words, the truths 
of logic and mathematics are analytic propositions or tautclogies. (L.T.L. 
p- 77). 

They none of them provide any information about any matter of fact, 
In other words, they are entirely devoid of factual content. It is for 
this reason that no experience can confute them.” (L.T.L. pp. 79, 84). 


They are, however, significant propositions, because “they do 
enlighten us by illustrating the way in which we use certain symbols 
They call attention to linguistic usages of which we might 
otherwise not be conscious, and they reveal unsuspected implications 
in our assertions and beliefs.” (L.7.L. pp. 79-80). They “ record 
our determination to use words in a certain fashion.” (L.T.L. 
p. 84). 

Now, if “a proposition is analytic when its validity depends 
solely on the definitions of the symbols it contains and synthetic 
when its validity is determined by the facts of experience ” (L.T.L. 
p. 78), and if these are the only two types of meaningful proposition 
which there are or can be, it follows by definition that metaphysical 
propositions are meaningless, are not propositions at all. Metaphysics, 
like rationalism with which Ayer constantly identifies it, professes 
to discover necessary truths about the world by the exercise of 
thought independently of experience (L.T.L. p. 73). But this is 
to claim that there can be necessary truth about empirical facts, 
a priori necessity in factual proposition. And this is self-contra- 
dictory. To which we may retort that, since the definitions which 
the metaphysicians contradict are Ayer’s definitions, not their own, 
it would be more accurate to call them “ Ayer-contradictory ” ; 
and this is something to which metaphysicians will not object. 


3.4 MEANING AND VERIFICATION 
The first chapter of Ayer’s book is boldly entitled ‘“‘ The Elimina- 


tion of Metaphysics.” This “elimination ”’ is the main purpose of 
the book ; and it is not supposed by Ayer to be merely a matter of 
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definition or of option. He does not, therefore, rely merely on so 
defining and classifying meaningful propositions that there is no sort 
of meaningful propositions that metaphysical propositions could be. 
He tries to establish a criterion of meaning by the use of which 
metaphysical statements would be shown to be meaningless. This 
is the principle of verification or criterion of verifiability. It is not 
a criterion of meaning in general, but of “ factual’’ or “ empirical 
meaning,” a criterion ‘‘ which we use to test the genuineness of 
apparent statements of fact.” (L.T.L. p. 35). Its first and widest 
formulation is : 


A sentence is factually significant to any given person if, and only if, 
he knows how to verify the proposition which it purports to express 
—that is, if he knows what observations would lead him, under certain 
conditions, to accept the proposition as being true or reject it as being 
false. (ibid.). 


The principle has nothing to say as to the meaning of a prori 
propositions ; these, we have seen, are both meaningful and 
necessarily true, but with a tautologous truth of inner consistency, 
which has no bearing on any facts or states of affairs. Metaphysics, 
however, claims to make necessarily true statements about what is 
the case in the world. It claims, that is to say, to make, not a 
priori but factual statements. This is why its propositions are to 
be disqualified if they do not fulfill the condition of verifiability. 

All logical positivists have put forward some form or other of a 
“principle of verification,” but there is no agreement between 
different positivists and no consistency in the writings of any single 
positivist regarding the formulation or meaning of the principle. 
It has been so man-handled by critics, so watered down by defenders, 
that, as Professor Wisdom said of it “‘ the poor thing is not what it 
was and is quite incapable of eliminating metaphysics or anything 
else.” It would be tedious and not very profitable to follow in 
detail the vicissitudes of the principle of verification and the logical 
errors of which it has been convicted. It will be more to the purpose 
to enquire what is permanent in Ayer’s formulation of it ; what is 


1See “‘ Note on the New Edition of Professor Ayer’s Language, Truth and 
Logic,” published in Mind, v. LVII (1948), and reprinted in Philosophy and Psycho- 
analysis, Blackwell, Oxford, 1953, pp. 229-247, Much of the copious literature on 
“ verification ’’ is now dated, as positivists abandoned one untenable formulation 
after another. It is still of interest, however, to consult, e.g. Max Black, ‘The Prin- 
ciple of Verifiability,” Analysis, v. 2, 1-2, Oct. 1934, pp. 1-6; A. C. Ewing, “ Mean- 
inglessness,”” Mind, v. XLVI (1937), pp. 347-364) ; Isaiah Berlin, “‘ Verification,’ 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, v. XXXIX (1938-9), pp. 225-248); and 
“Logical Translation,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, v. L. (1949-50), pp: 
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its motivation and significance in the logical positivist mentality; 
what, if anything, is its importance or lesson for philosophers in 
general. 

Ayer never held the crude doctrine of some early logical positivists 
that empirical propositions are meaningful only if they are “ strongly 
verifiable,” that is, if they can be translated into ‘‘ protocol sen- 
tences ” or “basic propositions” or “ ostensive propositions,” 
i.e. propositions directly recording an immediate sense experience, 
and therefore held to be “ incorrigible ” and conclusively verifying! 
{L.T.L. pp. 90-3). He did not believe that any empirical proposition 

’could ever be “ conclusively verified.”"* (L.T.L. pp. 37, 93-4, 99, 
121). It is required only that they be ‘‘ weakly verifiable,” i.e. 
that: it be “ possible for experience to render (them) probable.” 
(L.T.L. p. 37). He never supposed that actual verification in sense 
experience was a condition of meaningfulness ; he only required 
that’a proposition be verifiable in principle, i.e. that it be “ theor- 
etically conceivable,” that I should have sense experiences con- 
firming it. (L.T.L. p. 36). 

Putting together the qualifications of verification as ‘“ weak” 
and “in principle,’ we reach the conclusion that a proposition is 
meaningful, for Ayer’s First Edition, if it be “ theoretically con- 
ceivable ’’ that there could be sense observations “ relevant to 
the determination of its truth or falsehood.” (cf. L.T.L. p. 38). 
“ This criterion,” Ayer says, ‘‘ seems liberal enough.” (ibid. p. 39). 
The trouble is that it is too liberal by far for a positivist, since it 
gives far too much liberty to a metaphysician. As Berlin said, 
the formula is “‘ far too vague . . . Relevance is not a precise logical 
category and fantastic metaphysical systems may choose to claim 


« 


157-188) ; J. L. Evans, ‘“‘On Meaning and Verification,” Mind, v. LXII, (1953), 
pp. 1-19); R. W. Ashby, “‘ Use and Verification,’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, v. LVI (1955-6), pp. 148-166). Two articles by M. Laserowitz, on ‘‘Strong 
and Weak Verification,’ published in Mind in 1939 and in 1950, have been reprinted 
in his The Structure of Metaphysics, Routledge, London, 1955, pp. 117-143. A 
paper of 1950 on “ Logical Positivism” by Bertrand Russell, it. which he severely 
criticizes the principle of verification, has been reprinted in Russell, Logic and- 
Knowledge, ed. by R. C. Marsh, Allen and Unwin, London, 1956. See also Fr. Coples- 
ton’s ‘“‘Some Reflections on Logical Positivism,” ‘‘ A Note on Verification,’ “A 
Further Note on Verification,’ in his Contemporary Philosophy, Burns, Oates, 
London, 1956. 


1 See Berlin, Loc. cit. 


* This refers to the First Edition, in which he refused to accept that there 
are “‘ ostensive propositions.”” In the Introduction to the Second Edition he admits 
that there are “ ostensive’’’ or “ basic”’ propositions but holds them to be of little 
importance in the acquisition of empirical knowledge. (L. T. L. pp. 10-11). To all 
ree and purposes, he still continues to reject “strong ” or “ conclusive” ver- 
ification, 
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that observed data are “relevant” to their truth.”? And, with 
Ewing, we may doubt “ whether any philosophers have ever asserted 
a proposition to the truth of which they did not think some exper- 
ience or other was relevant.’ 

Ayer seems to sense the fatal vagueness of the formula, and he 
gives finally a more technical version requiring, for a meaningful 
proposition, that ‘“‘ some experiential propositions can be deduced 
from it in conjunction with certain other premises, without being 
deducible from these other premises alone’. (L.T.L. p. 39). In 
the Introduction to the Second Edition, he admits that ‘‘ the word 
‘relevant ’ is uncomfortably vague ” and finds that the final version 
too, is so loosely worded that it would admit al) kinds of nonsensical 
statements to have meaning. Taken literally, it would admit as 
meaningful such statements as ‘“ The Absolute is lazy” and“ If 
the Absolute is lazy this is white,” because they jointly entail the 
experiential proposition ‘‘ This is white”’ which is not deducible 
from either premise alone. (L.T.L. pp. 11-12). 

He therefore proposes, as his final amendment to the principle, 
that a literally meaningful statement, which is not analytic, must 
be either directly or indirectly verifiable in the following emended 
sense. ‘“‘ Directly verifiable” is a sentence which is “ either itself 
an observation-statement or is such that in conjunction with one 
or more observation-statements, it entails at least one observation- 
statement which is not deducible from these other premises alone.” 
“Indirectly verifiable ” is a statement which satisfies the following 
conditions : first, that in conjunction with certain other premises, 
it entails one or more directly verifiable statements which are not 
deducible from these other premises alone ; and, secondly, that 
these other premises do not include any statement that is not either 
analytic or directly verifiable or capable of being independently 
established as indirectly verifiable.” (L.T.L. p. 13). The inclusion 
of “ analytic ” statements is meant to safeguard “ scientific theories 
which are expressed in terms that do not themselves designate 
anything observable ” but which are obviously empirically meaning- 
ful. Such theories would, he says, be excluded by “ the older 
empiricist principle that no statement is literally meaningful unless 
it describes what could be experienced.” But it is not necessary 
that scientific statements designate or describe what is or could be 


11. Berlin, ‘‘ Verification,” Arist. Soc. Procs. v. XX XIX (1938-9), p. 233. 
2 “ Meaninglessness,”” Mind, v. XLVI (1937), p. 351. 
* Compare I, Berlin, “ Verification,” loc. cit., p. 234. 
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experienced. It is necessary only that a “dictionary” be pro- 
vided “‘ by means of which they can be transformed into statements 
that are verifiable” i.e. into statements that describe what is 
observed or what is capable, in principle, of being observed.” ‘“‘ The 
statements which constitute the dictionary can be regarded as ana- 
lytic.” (ibid. pp. 13-14). This is why “ analytic statements ”’are ad- 
mitted among the premises of meaningful empirical statements.! 

What all this comes to is that Ayer has clung unrepentantly to 
the postulate that a proposition asserting that ‘‘ something exists ” 
or “is a fact ”’ or “‘ is the case ”’ is meaningful only if it is or can be, 
without change of content, translated into a statement or state- 
ments describing what is or can be observed by the senses. This 
is, of course, the' postulate of empiricism. It is the unproved and 
unargued assumption which underlies the whole of Language, 
Truth and Logic. 


Surely from empirical premises nothing whatsoever concerning the 
properties or even the existence of anything super-empirical can legit- 
imately be inferred. (L.7.L. p. 33). The view of philosophy which we 
have adopted may, I think, fairly be described as a form of empiricism. 
For it is characteristic of an empiricist to eschew metaphysics on the 
ground that every factual proposition must refer to sense 2 experience, 
(ibid. p. 71 ; cf. p. 122). 


1 We do not propose to criticize this formulation in detail, since we are interested 
rather in its general bearing on metaphysics. We may refer, however, to some per- 
tinent points made by Russell in his papar ‘“‘ Logical Positivism,” in Logic and 
Knowledge. He argues that the principle of verifiability implies that “ two prop- 
ositions whose verified consequences are identical,’’ must have the same meaning, 
and shows that this involves intolerable paradoxes. He declares that contradictory 
propositions, like “ The starry heavens exist only when I see them,” and “ The 
starry heavens exist at all times ”’ ; or ‘Other people exist with thoughts and feelings 
just like mine,” and “ Other people are only parts of my dreams, " are “ exactly 
identical in all those of their consequences that I can test”; but they have pre- 
cisely opposite meanings (op. cit., pp. 375-7). (Ayer would have pronounced these 
propositions metaphysical and meaningless ; yet they are allowed to be meaningful 
by his own finally amended criterion). Compare Ashby, “‘ Use and Verification,” 
Arist. Soc. Procs, v. LVI (1955-6), pp. 148-166. Ashby and others (e.g. I. Berlin 
in the articles cited above), in reaction against the empirical—verifiability criterion 
of meaning, resort to defining meaning in terms of use. Thus Ashby : “ To know the 
meaning of a sentence is to have the ability to use the sentence according to a rule. 
A person knows the use of a sentence if he employs it consistently in accordance 
with an accepted practice to express certain of his attitudes. Any sentence has a 
descriptive use if it is employed in accordance with a rule to express some attitude 
of mind.” This is somewhat vague, but it seems to substitute ‘‘ consistency ” for 
“empirical reference ’’’ as the criterion of meaning. It seems to be an instance of 
the oscillation we already noticed in the case of Carnap and Schlick between the 
empiricist predicament and the coherency predicament. J. L. Evans, adopting the 
“‘ rules for use ’’ criterion of meaning, whereby “‘ no reference need be made to any 
extra-linguistic facts.’ tries to escape the coherency dilemma by inconsistent and 
a references to “‘ extra- ‘linguistic facts,”’ contained in such phrases 

“ the correct employment of words,” “‘ legitimately used,” “‘ used to talk about 
something.” On Meaning and Verification,” Mind, v. LXII (1953), pp. 9, 12-15, 
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In all his successive formulations of this basic empiricist postulate, 
Ayer has had two unchanging aims: he had to define “ meaning ” 
in such a way as to refuse meaning to no scientific proposition and 
to allow meaning to no metaphysical proposition. But the definition 
of “meaning” is not for him the reason for regarding scientific 
propositions as ‘‘ meaningful ’’ and metaphysical propositions as 
“meaningless ”’ ; rather, the decision to regard science as meaningful 
and metaphysics as meaningless is the reason for the definition of 
meaning. This becomes clear when we investigate the meaning and 
status of the criterion of meaning itself. 

Ayer himself, in his first edition, avoided the obvious question 
of what sort of proposition the principle of verification was. It 
was not long before the critics were confronting him with the appar- 
ently fatal dilemma that, on his own terms, the principle must be 
either an a priori or an empirical proposition ; otherwise it would be 
metaphysical and therefore meaningless. If a priori, it would be 
tautologous, it would convey no new information but would simply 
“call attention to linguistic usages,’’ reveal the formal implications 
of accepted definitions (cf. L.T.L. pp. 79-80), record “‘ our determina- 
tion to use symbols in a certain fashion.” (L.T.L. pp. 31, 79-80). 
But it just is not true that it is common linguistic usage, or that 
there is agreed determination, to define ‘‘ meaningful ”’ as “ directly 
or indirectly verifiable.” What Ayer is really doing is arguing 
that it should become common linguistic usage so to define it. The 
question is not, therefore, purely linguistic. People are, he thinks, 
commiting logical error and making mistakes about knowledge of 
facts unless they accept his new definition. Clearly the principle 
of verification is not, in Ayer’s terms, a priori. 

Is it, then, an empirical proposition? But, obviously, it is not 
discovered in experience, nor itself verifiable in experience. We 


| cannot prove or even render probable, by reasoning from sense 


experience, the proposition that there cannot be reality or knowledge 
transcending sense experience. Empirical propositions are anyhow 
only hypotheses which can at most be probable and never certain 
or necessary. But the principle of verification is, for Ayer, neces- 
sarily true, being the formal or tautologous consequence of a linguistic 
usage. Rejecting metaphysics, he says : 


“Our charge against the metaphysician is . . . that he produces 
sentences which fail to conform to the conditions under which alone a 
sentence can be literally significant . . . (We can thus show that meta- 
+. sentences are) necessarily devoid of literal significance.” (L.T.L. 
p. 35). 
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The principle of verification is not, therefore, an empirical hypo 
thesis either. 

It may be retorted, in Ayer’s defence, that a proposition abou 
propositions would be expected to differ in logical type from the 
propositions themselves ; that a criterion of meaning need not have 
the same kind of meaning as the propositions of which it is th 
criterion.1 But, though this may be granted, it does not sav 
Ayer from his dilemma. The proposition defining the criterion 
of meaningful assertions about facts is itself a necessary assertion 
with factual content. It is, in fact, a synthetic a priori proposition! 
But to admit one synthetic a priori proposition is fatal to Ayer’ 
whole positivist position. It is to fall into the anti-metaphysician’s 
predicament pointed out by Bradley when he said that one cannot 
pronounce metaphysical knowledge impossible except by a rival 
metaphysical theory of first principles? To admit that the prin 
ciple of verification is metaphysical would, of course, be peculiarly 
fatal to Ayer, because of his view that metaphysics is meaningless. 

The principle is, nevertheless, a metaphysical proposition in fact, 
though a false one.‘ But to say this is not to describe its red 
significance in Ayer’s thought. By the time he wrote the Intro 
duction to his Second Edition, Ayer had become more clear-sighted 
and candid and much more modest about the nature and force of 
his criterion of meaning. He writes: 


In putting forward the principle of verification as a criterion of meaning, 
I do not overlook the fact that the word ‘‘ meaning ” is commonly used 
in a variety of senses, and I do not wish to deny that in some of these 
senses a statement may properly be said to be meaningful even though 


it is neither analytic nor empirically verifiable. I should, however, F 


claim that there was at least one proper use of the word “ meaning ” in 
which it would be incorrect to say that a statement was meaningful 
unless it satisfied the principle of verification, and I have, perhaps tender 
tiously, used the expression “‘ literal meaning ”’ to distinguish this us 


1 See Evans, “‘On Meaning and Verification,” in Mind, v. LXII (1953), p. 3; 
Russell, ‘‘ Logical Positivism,’ in Logic and Knowledge, p. 371. 


? Cf. C. D. Broad’s contribution to the symposium, “‘Are there synthetic a prion 
truths ?”’, in Aristotelian Society Suppl., Vol. XV (1936), pp. 102-117. 


*F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 1-2. He goes on: “ To say that 
reality is such that our knowledge cannot reach it, is a claim to know reality ; to 
urge that our knowledge is of a kind which must fail to transcend appearance, itsel 
implies that transcendence.” 


*'Wisdom characteristically says, reviewing Ayer’s Second Edition, ‘‘ The 
verification principle is of course a metaphysical proposition—a ‘ smashing ’ one ..” 
Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 242. 
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from the others, while applying the expression “factual meaning ” 
to the case of statements which satisfy my criterion without being analytic. 
Furthermore, I suggest that it is only if it is literally meaningful, in this 
sense, that a statement can properly be said to be either true or false. 
Thus, while I wish the principle of verification itself to be regarded, not 
as an empirical hypothesis, but as a definition, it is not supposed to be 
entirely arbitrary. It is indeed open to any one to adopt a different crit- 
erion of meaning and so to produce an alternative definition which may 
very well correspond to one of the ways in which the word“ meaning ” 
is commonly used. And if a statement satisfied such a criterion, there is, 
no doubt, some proper use of the word “ understanding ”’ in which it 
would be capable of being understood. Nevertheless, I think that, unless 
it satisfied the principle of verification, it would not be capable of being 
understood in the sense in which either scientific hypotheses or common- 
sense statements are habitually understood. I confess, however, that it 
now seems to me unlikely that any metaphysician would yield to a claim 
of this kind ; and although I should still defend the use of the criterion 
of verifiability as a methodological principle, I realise that for the effective 
elimination of metaphysics it needs to be supported by detailed analyses 
of particular metaphysical arguments. (L.T.L. pp. 15-56). 


With this we may compare what Ayer wrote in his Introduction 
to British Empirical Philosophers in 1952. Locke and Hume, he 
says, assert dogmatically, and Berkeley and Mill accept implicitly 
the thesis : 


first that all propositions are either formal or descriptive and secondly 
that nothing is a genuinely descriptive proposition unless it describes what 
could be experienced . . . No attempt is made to prove it ; and indeed 
it is difficult to see in what way ft could be proved. It is put forward as a 
thesis, but I think it should be treated rather as a definition. As such it 
prescribes the conditions under which a symbol or sentence is allowed to 
have factual content.? 


1 British Empirical Philosophers, Edd. A. J. Ayer and R. Winch, Routledge, 
London, 1952, p. 13. Compare Ayer’s latest words about the verification principle 
in his talk on “The Vienna Circle,” in The Revolution in Philosophy, p. 74: “‘ The 
precise formulation of this principle is a complicated matter: I am not sure that 
it has even yet been satisfactorily done. But, roughly stated, it lays it down that 
the meaning of a statement is determined by the way in which it can be verified, 
where its being verified consists in its being tested by empirical obsevration. Con- 
sequently, statements like those of metaphysics, to the truth or falsehood of which 
no empirical observation could possibly be relevant, are ruled out as factually mean- 
ingless. The emphasis here is on the word ‘ factually.’ It is not denied that language 
has other uses besides that of imparting factual information. Nor is it maintained 
that these other uses are unimportant or that metaphysical statements may not 
serve them. They may, for example, express an interesting and challenging attitude 
to life. All that is claimed is that they are not capable of stating facts.’’ Note the 
“emotive ” implications and the begging of the question involved in the use of the 
words “‘ factual information,” “‘ stating facts,’’ as contrasted with “ interesting and 
challenging.” Ayer in 1956 has still not renounced “ persuasive definition.” Compare 
Op. cit., p. 75. 
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This, then, is how the principle of verification ends, not with a 
bang but a whimper. What emerges is that Ayer’s criterion of 
meaning was not really a condition for a proposition’s being “‘ fact- 
ually meaningful ” but only a condition for its being meaningful “ in 
the sense in which scientific hypotheses or common-sense statements” 
are meaningful. On which Wisdom commented that it proves 
“that unless a statement has the sort of verification that a scientific 
or common sense statement has, it won’t be a common sense or 
scientific statement.’’ 1 The whole campaign for the “ elimination ” 
of metaphysics, theology and ethics has had the result only of 
showing that metaphysical, theological and ethical statements are 
not meaningful in the sense that scientific hypotheses are meaning- 
ful ; in other words that these are not empirical sciences. 

This is not, however, all that needs to be said about Ayec’s use of 
his criterion of meaning. He admits that it is a definition, defining 
a special sense of meaning. To be accurate, then, we should have 
to write the word in inverted commas, to mark Ayer’s use of it asa 
technical term. Where Ayer wrote meaning or meaningful etc., 
we should write “ meaning” or “ meaningful,” or ‘“‘Ayer-meaning,” 
or, less unkindly, ‘‘ empirical-science-meaning ” or “ empirically 
meaningful ” etc. Similarly for “‘ meaningless,’’ “‘ senseless,” “ non- 
sense,’’ “ nonsensical,” the terms which Ayer brashly applies to 
metaphysical, theological and ethical propositions, we should 
substitute “ non-empirical,” ‘‘ non-empirically-meaningful,” ‘ non 
(empirically)-scientific ”’ etc. But the important point to notice 
is that these substitutions, which the interests of accuracy and 
objectivity require, would not fulfill the purpose of the Ayer of 
Language, Truth and Logic. One does not discredit metaphysics 
by calmly saying it is not an empirical science, or deride theological 
or ethical propositions by calling them non-empirical And Ayer 
consciously wanted to discredit and deride metaphysics. He 
therefore used emotionally-charged words like ‘‘ meaning” and 
“nonsense” in order to canonize science and condemn metaphysics. 
His definition of meaning is what C.L. Stevenson called a “‘ persuasive 
definition,” i.e. an attempt to give a new conceptual meaning to 
the familiar words “ meaningful” and ‘“ meaningless ’’ without 
changing their emotive meaning. ? 


1 loc. cit. Compare Evans, loc. cit., p. 18. 

* Stevenson introduced the term ‘‘ Persuasive Definitions,” and indeed applied 
it precisely to the itivist “‘ definitions’ of “‘ meaning’ and “‘ nonsense,” in an 
article with that title published in Mind, v. XLVII (1938), pp. 331-350. He returned 
to the theme in his book Ethics and Language, Yale, 1944, pp. 206-226. Max Black, 
in Analysis, v. 2, Oct. 1934, said that the criterion of verification was “ the emotive 
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Laserowitz, one of those who pointed out the emotional signifi- 
cancd of Ayer’s definitions of “ sense’ and “ nonsense,” suggested 
a Freudian explanation of their origin.! But it is doubtful if there 
was anything unconscious about Ayer’s procedure. He never 
attempts to conceal his contempt for metaphysics. The need to 
avoid metaphysics is for him a sufficient reason in itself for adopting 
atheory. The charge that it is metaphysical is a sufficient refutation 
of any argument. * He disapproves of metaphysics and he wishes 
to induce his readers to disapprove of and disbelieve in the validity 
of metaphysical, theological and ethical propositions. Ayer well 
knew the nature of emotive definitions. His whole theory of ethics 
is that ethical terms are emotive. All that Ayer said about ethical 
terms is applicable to his own definition of meaning. It not only 
serves to express his own feeling about metaphysics ; it is calculated 
to arouse similar feeling and to stimulate appropriate behaviour in 
others. (cf. L.T.L. p. 108). 

Such a propagandist use of terms is surprising in a serious 
philosopher and did no credit to logical positivism. It makes 
curiously inapposite Ayer’s recent claim that the logical positivists 
set a new “ standard of logical rigour and intellectual responsibility.” 
But it must be remembered, in Ayer’s favour, that he has recognized 
and largely retracted his fault. It must also be realized that meta- 
physics meant for him either the a priori, deductive, geometric 
systems of the rationalists, or the obscure and linguistically contorted 
utterances of soine existentialists. Ayer would now recognize 
that none of these, even at their worst, are so silly as he once thought, 
and he has admitted that they need to be studied on their merits, 
and cannot be disqualified a priori. But many of them are guilty 
of logical errors and of misconceiving the nature and the limits 


expression of an uncompromising, if indefinite, empiricism.’’ Cf. Wisdom, ‘“‘ Meta- 
physics and Verification,” in Philosphy and Psycho-analysis, p. 54. An egregious 
example of a ‘‘ persuasive definition ’’ is provided by R. von Mises, in his Positivism, 
Harvard, 1951, pp. 1-2. He writes: ‘‘ A reasonable and judicious attitude. . . 
requires a continual readiness to give up a judgment once made or to change it if 
new experiences require. It also implies a lack of prejudice, superstition, obstinacy, 
blind trust in authority, mystical thinking, fanaticism. .... As a first tentative 
and quite rough approach to the definition of positivism, we may say that whoever 
. . » acts as we have described, is a positivist.” 


1In ‘ The Positivistic Use of Nonense,’’ published in Mind in 1946 and re- 
printed in The Structure of Metaphysics, pp. 106-116. Cf. ibid. pp. 141-3. 


*See L.T.L. p. 121. ‘‘ In the case of the problem of perception, we found that 
in order to avoid metaphysics we were obliged to adopt a phenomenalist stand-point.”’ 
ibid, p. 131, ‘‘ If he is to avoid metaphysics, (a man) must define the existence of 
other men in terms of the actual and hypothetical occurrence of certain sense- 
contents.” 
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of metaphysical knowledge. There was some importance and point 
in urging the distinction of metaphysics from logic and mathematics 
on the one hand, and from empirical science on the other. Also 
some moralists, and, in particular, a dominant trend in British 
ethics, had tried to reduce “ statements of ethical value (to) state- 
ments of empirical fact.” (L.T.L. p. 104). There was need to 
emphasize the distinction between ethical and empirical propositions, 
ayer quite misunderstood these distinctions and seriously misled 
his readers about them. But he made philosophers reflect upon 
them and much good has come out of the discussions he provoked 
and the controversies he aroused. 

But this is not. all that can be said in defence of a principle of 
empirical verifiability. Some form of such a principle is, of course, 
necessary as a criterion of ‘“‘common-sense’”’ statements about 
material things. Some such principle will also be applicable to 
scientific statements, although probably few scientists would agree 
that the reasoning they actually employ is adequately reflected by 
even the final revision of Ayer’s principle. Ayer’s formulation, 
and most formulations of the principle of verifiability, overstress 
the empirical-reference requirement of science and take insufficient 
cognisance of the réle of the “creative reason,’”’ imagination, in- 
tuition, original and originating genius, in scientific discovery! 
Finally, even in respect of metaphysics, the principle, or a principle, 
of empirical verifiability is relevant and necessary.2. A thomist 
will have less difficulty than most metaphysicians in admitting that 
his metaphysical and theological propositions have an experiential 
origin and must have an empirical content. The thomist must 
protest against the positivist’s assumption that all metaphysics is 
rationalist, a priori and deductive. St. Thomas consciously rejected 
the anti-empiricist metaphysics and theory of knowledge which 
were represented for him, in their various ways, by Plato, Augustine, 


1 Compare the remarks on “ scientific verification ’’ made by E. E. Harris in 
Nature, Mind and Modern Science, Macmillan, London, 1954, pp. 352-5. Ayer 
himself makes a concession to this view in speaking of verifiability in his Imtroduct- 
ion to British Empirical Philosophers, London, 1952, p. 13. 


2 Obviously not, however, a principle so constructed as to permit meaning only 
to scientific hypotheses ; this begs the whole question. Such a question-begging 
formula is proposed by von Mises in Positivism, p. 76: “ A factual statement has 
significant meaning if it is possible to describe in observational terms two different 
states of the universe—one that takes place when the statement is true and another 
one when it is not.’ This principle has a limited application to scientific propositions 
but it has no other application or force. In fact it is constructed, not so much to 
include science in the category of meaningful, as to exclude metaphysics. The 
writer goes on: “ This would sufficiently discriminate metaphysical sentences as 
non-significant ones.” 
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Avicenna, as he understood them. St. Thomas’ tendency in 
philosophy is consistently empiricist. He will go far indeed with 
Locke in supposing the mind to be “a white paper void of all 
characters, without any ideas,” that it has “‘ all materials of reason 
and knowledge . . . from experience,” and that “in (experience) 
all our knowledge is founded and from that it ultimately derives 
itself.” (Essay concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, c. I, 1). 
Metaphysician and theologian though he is, in fact nowhere more 
than in his metaphysics and theology, he goes far with Locke in 
conceding that ‘‘ all those sublime thoughts which tower above the 
clouds and reach as high as heaven itself, take their rise and footing 
here (in sensory experience) : in all that great extent wherein the 
mind wanders in those remote speculations it may seem to be 
elevated with, it stirs not one jot beyond those ideas which sense 
or reflection have offered for its contemplation.” (ibid. bk. II, 


¢. I., 24). 
A few quotations will best show the empiricist basis of his 


thought.! 


It is not possible for our intellect, in the present life . . . to under- 
stand anything without the aid of sensory images . . . Everyone knows 
from his own experience that, when he is trying to understand anything, 
he calls up images as instances in which he tries to see the exemplification 
of that which he is endeavouring to understand ... For the proper 
object of our intellect is essences existing in material objects and it is 
through apprehension of the natures of these sensible objects that it 
raises itself to the knowledge, which always remains an imperfect know- 
ledge, of supersensible reality. ... Immaterial entities cannot be re- 
presented by images ; but they are known by us through analogy with 
sensible objects, of which we do have images. (S. Theol., 1, 84, 7.; cf. 
1, 88, 2). 


The proper object of our intellect in this life is not just being or truth 
in general, but being and truth as discovered in material objects ; and it 
is from these that it proceeds to build up its knowledge of everything 
else. (S. Theol., 1, 87, 3 ad 1). 


1 One of the merits of Fr. Copleston’s Pelican Book, Aquinas, is to have emphas- 
ized this aspect of St. Thomas’ thought, which seems to be quite unsuspected by 
most contemporary British philosophers. Isaiah Berlin is unfortunately not un- 
typical, when he writes : ‘‘ Plato and Aquinas, Descartes, Leibniz and their modern 
disciples . . . (consider) sense perception or other sources of empirical evidence 
as so many inferior and confused modes of cognition . . . condemned in proportion 
as they are thought to fall short of the ideal model of the kind of a priori knowledge 
which the particular rationalist philosopher happpens to favour as the paradigm 
of clarity and infallibility.”” ‘‘ Logical Translation,” in Aristotelian Society Pro- 
ceedings, v.L (1949-50), p. 174. 
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From our experience of material things, we can ascend to a certain 
knowledge, though an imperfect one, of immaterial things. There is not 
enough similarity of nature between the material and the immaterial 
to make it possible for us to know the latter adequately through concepts 
derived from the former. .. Our knowldege of metempirical objects 
(in metaphysics) is based to a large extent on negation. We can never 
form proper or essential definitions of immaterial beings ; we can express 
our knowledge about them (in metaphysics) only by the use of negative 
predicates and of reasoning from their analogy with material things, 
(S. Theol., 1, 87, 2). 


Our natural knowledge has its origin in sense experience. It can there- 
fore reach only so far as it can be brought by (reflection on) sense exper- 
ience. But from this empirical starting-point, it can never arrive at any 
direct acquaintance with the essence of God ; for sensible objects, though 
they are the effects of God, are effects which are completely incapable 
of adequately reflecting the nature of their Creator. (S. Theol., 1, 12, 12), 


Our intellect cannot arrive, by its own natural power, at a compre- 
hension of the essence of God. The reason for this is, that our intellectual 
knowledge in this life begins from sense experience. Hence supersensible 
beings cannot be known by human intellect except to the extent that 
knowledge about them can be formed out of sensory material. But our 
sense-based knowldege can never put our intellect in a position where it 
could form adequate concepts of God’s essence and be able to answer the 
question what God is ; for they are effects infinitely inferior to their Cause. 
However, our intellect, starting from sense experience, can elaborate some 
knowledge about God, namely the knowledge that He exists and has such 
attributes as the First Principle of all being must have. (S.c.G., 1, 3; cf. 
De Veritate, 10, 11). 


St. Thomas actually formulates what we can justly describe as a 
principle of empirical verifiability, when he-writes : 


Judgment does not depend simply upon reception of an impression. 
It is further required that the content of the judgment be referred to 
some principle of knowledge . . . Now the first principle of our knowledge 
is sense experience. It follows that the content of all our judgments must 
somehow be referred back to sense experience . . . This does not mean 
that intellect depends on a sense organ; it only implies that intellect 
requires sense experience as one final and ultimate term of reduction. 
(De Veritate, 12, 3 ad 2 and ad 3). 


The other term of reductive verification for knowledge is, he holds, 
the principles of intelligibility apprehended by the intellect in the 
same sensory experience.’ For St. Thomas saw clearly that 


1 For the discovery by intellect in sense experience of the first principles of in- 
telligibility, see S. Theol., 1-1, 51, 1; De Anima, 4 and 6; im III Sent., D. 34, Q. 
1, a. 2. 
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“sense experience ”’ is, as such, an unreal abstraction out of integral 
human knowledge. He stressed, and it is one of his most important 
contributions to philosophy, that “‘ it is not, properly speaking, sense 
which knows, nor intellect, but man through both.’ There is 
no such thing as “‘ pure experience ”’ or “‘ brute experience.’’ Sense 
experience is inseparable from the activity of intellectual appraisal 
and analysis of that experience. It is in sense experience that the 
intellect finds the intelligible essences, the rational laws, the ques- 
tions and the demands for explanation, which enable it and compel 
it to transcend experience in order to render reasoa to itself of the 
nature and intelligibility and existence of the world of experience. 


3.5 THE ‘“ MEANINGLESSNESS ” OF METAPHYSICS 
AND THEOLOGY 


We have seen that metaphysics was pronounced by Ayer to be 
meaningless both because there was no kind of meaningful pro- 
positions which metaphisical propositions could be ; and because 
its claim to give factual knowledge was ruled out by the criterion of 
empirical verifiability. He wrote : 


In order to show that all sentences of a certain type are necessarily 
devoid of literal significance, . . . we need only formulate the criterion 
which enables us to test whether a sentence expresses a genuine propos- 
ition about a matter of fact and then point out that the sentences under 
consideration fail to satisfy it. (L.T.L. p. 35). 


We may accordingly define a metaphysical sentence as a sentence which 
purports to express a genuine proposition, but does, in fact, express 
neither a tautology nor an empirical hypothesis. And as tautologies and 
empirical hypotheses form the entire class of significant propositions, 
we are justified in concluding that all metaphysical assertions are non- 
sensical. (L.7.L. p. 41). 


The “elimination of metaphysics” is, more fundamentally, a 
consequence of his dogmatically assumed expiricism. 


One way of attacking a metaphysician who claimed to have knowledge 
of a reality which transcended the phenomenal world would be to en- 
quire from what premises his propositions were deduced. Must he not 
begin, as other men do, with the evidence of his senses ? And if so, what 
valid process of reasoning can possibly lead him to the conception of a 


1 De Veritate, 2. 6, ad 3. 
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trancendent reality ? Surely from empirical premises, nothing whatever 
concerning the properties, or even the existence, of anything super- 
empirical can legitimately be inferred... . We shall maintain that no 
statement which refers to a “ reality ” transcending the limits of all poss. 
ible sense-experience can possibly have any literal significance ; from 
which it follows that the labours of all those who have striven to describe 
such a reality have all been devoted to the production of nonsense, 
(L.T.L. pp. 33-4). 


These passages, from the first few pages of Langage, Truth and 
Logic, prepare us for the “ Critique of Theology ”’ which occupies a 
short section of a later chapter. This chapter contains some of 
the most prejudiced, emotionally-charged and regrettable passages 
in the whole book. Only quotation can convey its tone and temper. 
He writes : 


The mention of God brings us to the question of the possibility of 
religious knowledge. We shall see that this possibility has already been 
ruled out by our treatment of metaphysics. But as this is a point of 
considerable interest, we may be permitted to discuss it at some length. 
(L.T.L. p. 114). 


He does so to the length of six pages, in the course of which he 
disposes of the alleged demonstrability of the existence of God, of 
atheism and agnosticism, of the conceivability of a transcendent 
Being, of the belief in an after-life, of the conflict between religion 
and science, of the notion of theological mysteries, of mysticism and 
of religious experience. 

“Tt is now generally admitted,” he begins, “at any rate by 
philosophers, that the existence of a being having the attributes 
which define the god of any non-animistic religion cannot be demon- 
stratively proved.” The proof of this is short and simple. A 
conclusion can be demonstrated as certain only from premises 
which are certain. Hence the existence of God cannot be demon- 
strated from empirical premises, for these can never be anything 
more than probable. Only a priori propositions are logically certain; 
but these are tautologies and from them nothing but tautologies 
can be deduced. Therefore the existence of God cannot be domon- 
strated from a priori premises either. Therefore it cannot be 
demonstrated at all. 


li.e. pp. 114-120 of Chapter VI. The Chapter is entitled ‘‘ Critique of Ethics 
and Theology,” but as we hope to devote a subsequent article to the problem of 
ethics, we shall treat here only Ayer’s attitude to theology. 
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Ayer fears, however, that it is not so generally recognized that 
“there can be no way of proving that the existence of a god, such 
as the God of Christianity, is even probable.” “ Yet this too is 
easily shown.”’ If the proposition “ God exists’’ were probable, 
the proposition would be an empirical hypothesis. (This is a 
matter of definitions). If so, it would be, at least indirectly, em- 
pirically verifiable. But it is not. No experiential proposition 
can be deduced from the proposition ‘‘ God exists.” If any one 
could, then the proposition ‘‘ God exists’ would simply mean the 
same thing as the experiential proposition. If it were alleged, 
for example, that the experiential proposition “‘ there is order in 
the world” is entailed by and “ verifies”’ the existence of God, 
then the proposition ‘‘ God exists’’ will simply mean “ there is 
order in the world.” But no religious person would accept this as 
a definition of God. He will contend that God is a transcendent 
being who could not be defined in terms of empirical manifestations. 
But if this be the case, the theist is really admitting that all his 
sentences about God are meaningless. For he makes the term 
“god” a metaphysical term, that is to say, a term about which 
nothing meaningful can be said. It cannot even be probable that 
such a god exists ; for to say ‘‘ God exists,” in this sense, “is to 
make a metaphysical utterance which cannot be either true or false. 
And by the same criterion, no sentence which purports to describe 
the nature of a transcendent god can possess any literal significance.” 

Ayer somewhat unexpectedly” goes on to protest that his view 
should not be confused with either agnosticism or atheism. Both 
the agnostic and the atheist think that the question whether a 
transcendent god exists is a genuine or meaningful question ; the 
atheist answers it in the negative, the agnostic suspends judgment. 
Both err in not realizing that the question does not even make sense 
and cannot be asked. “If the assertion that there is a god is 
nonsensical, then the atheist’s assertion that there is no god is 
equally nonsensical, since it is only a significant proposition that 
can be significantly contradicted.” The theist is offered the comfort 
at least of knowing that “his assertions cannot possibly be valid, 
but they cannot be invalid either.”” They cannot be either true or 
false. 

Assertions about the nature-gods of primitive religions could 
be meaningful. But the god of ‘ sophisticated religions” is held 
to be a “ person ”’ outside the empirical world and endowed with 
super-empirical attributes. And “‘the notion of a person whose 
essential attributes are non-empirical is not an intelligible notion 
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at all . . . it does not symbolise anything.” The mere existence of 
the noun ‘ god’ in the language fosters “ the illusion that there is q 
real or at least a possible entity corresponding to it. It is only 
when we enquire what God’s attributes are that we discover that 
“God ”’ in this usage is not a genuine name.” 

Ayer thinks it “ worth mentioning” in passing that his theory 
puts an end to the conflict between religion and science. “‘ Since 
the religious utterances of the theist are not genuine propositions 
at all, they cannot stand in any logical relation to the propositions 
of science.” It is probably the case, in empirical fact, that as 
science progresses, religion declines ; for religion expresses man’s 
awe and fear of the world, and science dispels that awe and fear by 
giving men knowledge and power. The present wave of sympathy 
for religion among physicists is to be explained by the contemporary 
crisis in physics and consequent failure of nerve on the part of 
physicists. 

Ayer thinks that theists might accept his assertion that “ there 
cannot be any transcendent truths of religion” and equate it with 
the traditional religious proposition that “the nature of God is a 
mystery which transcends the human understanding.” But there 
are no mysteries for logical positivism. Schlick said :. 


A genuine question is one for which an answer is logically possible. 
This is one of the most characteristic results of our empiricism. It means 
that in principle there are no limits to our knowledge. The boundaries 
which must be acknowledged are empirical and never ultimate ; they can 
be pushed back further and further ; there is no unfathomable mystery in 
the world. } 


Neurath, commenting on the famous last sentence of Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus, ‘‘ whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be 
silent,” said that, so far as metaphysics is concerned, one must be 
silent indeed, but not about anything. The notion of incommunic- 
able knowledge was for him meaningless. If there were anything 
to be silent “ about,” it could be spoken about.* Ayer re-echoes 
them in his verdict on mystery, mystics and mysticism. To say 


1“ Meaning and Verification,” in The Philosophical Review, v. XLV (1936), 
p. 552. 


* See L. J. Russell’s contribution to the symposium, ‘‘ Communication and Ver- 
ification,”’ in Arist. Soc. Suppl, Vol. XIII, 1934, p. 184; and A. J. Ayer in The 
Revolution in Philosophy, p. 75. Ayer goes on to quote with approval the dictum 
of F. P. Ramsey, ‘‘ What we can’t say, we can’t say, and we can’t whistle it either.” 
Ayer comments : “‘ A great deal of bad philosophy comes from people thinking that 
they can somehow whistle what they cannot say.” 
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that knowledge about God is a mystery is to “allow that it is 
impossible to define God in intelligible terms,” which is to allow 
“that it is impossible for a sentence both to be significant and to 
be about God.” “If a mystic admits that the object of his vision 
is something which cannot be described, then he must also admit 
that he is bound to talk nonsense when he describes it.” 

Ayer says that he does not a priori deny the possibility of mystical 
intuition as a source of knowledge. He simply waits for the mystic 
to utter propositions ; and when he does, shows that they are neither 
empirically verified nor intelligible. The mystic need not protest 
that his truths are unutterable. “If he really had acquired any 
information, he would be able to express it . . . (and) to indicate... 
how the genuineness of his discovery might be empirically deter- 
mined.” That he cannot do so, proves that “ his state of mystical 
intuition is not a genuinely cognitive state.” It “ does not give us 
any information about the external world . . . (but) merely gives us 
indirect information about the condition of the (mystic’s) own 
mind.” 

The same applies to the argument from religious experience. 
Again, the logical positivist simply waits for the believer to give 
expression to his “experience ’’ in some proposition ; and when 
he does, shows that the proposition does not express “a genuine 
synthetic proposition which could be empirically verified’’ but 
instead a metaphysical sentence which “ has, as we have seen, no 
literal significance.” The fact that people have religious experiences 
is only “ interesting from the psychological point of view.”” Volumes 
of theology “‘ are merely providing material for the psycho-analyst.”’ 
No theological proposition could be true unless it were empirically 
verifiable. But all verifiable propositions “‘ are to be incorporated 
in the system of empirical propositions which constitutes science.”’ 

It would be quite boring and is surely superfluous to list the 
fallacies committed in these pages. They are all, in any case, of 
the same easily-recognized type, a combination of emotive definition 
and petitio principit. The circularity of the last sentence is typical 

1 Ayer does not greatly modify his views about “‘ affirming the existence of a 
deity’ in the Introduction ta the Second Edition, though he is less dogmatic in 
asserting them. He admits that there may be empirical facts which the theist would 
consider relevant to his belief in the existence of God, and concedes that “ it is 
possible that the descriptions of these other empirical facts can be regarded as con- 
taining the factual meaning of his statement .. . At the same time, if one accepts 
the principle of verification, one must hold that his statement does not have any 
other factual meaning than what is contained in at least some of the relevant empir- 
ical propositions ; and that if it is so interpreted that no possible experience could 


§0 to verify it, it does not have any factual meaning at all.” (L.T.L., p. 15). But 
to say that some empirical propositions are relevant to the statement that God 
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of the circularity of the whole argument. If the theologian says 
that his propositions are not empirically verifiable, Ayer labels them 
“‘ metaphysical, therefore meaningless ’’: if he says that they are 
empirically verifiable, Ayer labels them “ scientific, therefore not 
theological.”” Now that we know from Ayer’s later admissions, 
that “‘ factually meaningful” means “ meaningful in the sense in 
which scientific hypotheses are meaningful,” with a blue pencil to 
make the necessary corrections, we can speedily reduce Ayer’s pages 
about theology to a series of tedious trivialities. All that he succeeds 
in proving is that God is not an empirical object and that the 
assertion of his existence is not an empirical hypothesis. He 
shows also that if one is a positivist, one repudiates metaphysics ; 
for positivist definitions exclude metaphysics. But no attempt is 
made at a critical analysis or justification of the basic notions 
(for example, of ‘‘ experience,” ‘‘ meaning,” “fact,” “ linguistic 
usage,” ‘‘ knowledge,” “ proof ’’) which positivist definitions pre- 
suppose. With admirable honesty, Wisdom has said : 


“In A. D. 1922—1932, we of the logico-analytic school used to be 
meticulous about definitions. What we ignored was the less exact and 
less elegant work of ensuring that the defining but undefined general 
terms upon which our explanations finally depended, were themselves 
understood.! 


One is tempted to turn Ayer’s words against himself and retort 
that “philosophers who fill their books with assertions” that 
theology is meaningless “are merely providing material for the 
psycho-analyst ” But the philosopher’s business is to reason, not 
to call names at or call in psychiatrists for his colleagues when they 
differ from him. The answer to Ayer is to produce metaphysical 
propositions and proofs which can stand against empiricist or other 
criticism. One proves that the existence of God is demonstrable 
by proving the existence of God ; and no-one will nowadays accept 
Ayer’s former contention that the proof must be either a logical 


exists is not to say that the statement ‘‘God exists’’ means those empirical prop- 
ositions—unless one accepts the empiricist dogma that knowledge begins and ends 
in sense experience. To assert this dogma is not to prove it. In his Inaugural Lecture, 
On Thinking and Meaning, H. K. Lewis, London, 1947, p. 12, Ayer granted that 
metaphysical or mystical utterances have meaning for their authors, though they 
cannot be true or false ; he called them’”’ quasi-propositions.”” We shall see ina 
subsequent article that Ayer has now importantly changed his view about the re- 
lationship of propositional meaning with experience. In The Problem of Knowledge, 
Pelican, 1956, p. 7, he says: ‘‘ Philosophical theories are not tested by observation. 
They are neutral with respect to particular matters of fact.” 


1 Review of Ayer’s Second Edition ; see Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 235. 
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or mathematical deduction or an empirical induction. It is to be 
hoped that the metaphysicians who apply themselves to this task 
will take more trouble to understand and reason with Professor 
Ayer than he took to understand them when he wrote his book. 


3.6 THE GENESIS OF METAPHYSICS 


If the labours of all the learned men who have expounded meta- 
physics ‘“‘ have all been devoted to the production of nonsense,” 
it becomes interesting and important to enquire how they all came 
to be duped. Ayer asked himself this question at an early stage, 
in an article entitled ‘‘ The Genesis of Metaphysics.’ In this 
article, he retracted an earlier epigram of his, to the effect that the 
writings of metaphysicians ought to be published in the London 
Mercury rather than in Mind. He had since come to think that 
this might be taken as implying that he thought the language of 
metaphysicians to be at least meaningful ; which he did not. The 
comparison of metaphysics with mystic poetry is not fair to poetry. 
“The vast majority of metaphysicians have simply let themselves. 
be caught in linguistic traps : and it takes more to make a mystic 
than the commission of logical mistakes.” 

As the best example he can give of the ‘‘ downright nonsense ” 
and “ rubbish ”’ philosophers can produce as a result of elementary 
logical howlers, he borrows from Carnap and quotes a passage from 
Heidegger’s What is Metaphysics on Nothing:* “ Is there negation 
and the Not only because there is the Nothing ?... Where are we 
to look for the Nothing ... The Nothing itself as such was there 

The Nothing itself nothings.” This is not merely nonsense 
in itself ; it “‘ exemplifies very clearly the kind of error which lies. 
at the root of almost all metaphysics,” namely the logical blunder 
of assuming that the sentences, ‘“‘ there is snow on the ground ” 
and “ there is nothing on the ground ”’ are of the same logical form,, 
and that therefore “‘ nothing ” is somehow a “ thing ” like “‘ snow.” 
It is simply the Alice in Wonderland fallacy of “fancy seeing 
Nobody.” Exactly parallel to this is the fallacy which has bred 
“the whole stock of senseless questions about being,”’ derived from 


1In Analysis, 1. 4, May, 1934, pp. 55-8. 


* His articles on Jean-Paul Sartre in Horizon, XII, July and August, 1945, show 
that Ayer subsequently acquired more understanding of and slightly more respect 
for existentialist phenomenology ; although he still thinks that the doctrine of the 
néant is a product of ‘ Looking-Glass Logic.” 
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the pre-Kantian blunder of thinking that “ existence ”’ is a predicate. 
Similarly the senseless use of the term ‘“ substance ’’ derives from 
the mistake of thinking that a grammatical subject must be distinct 
from its predicates. ‘‘ Subsistent entities” were invented because 
philosophers could not see the difference between, for example, the 
sentences “‘ Mr. Pickwick is imaginary’ and “ Nelson is hurt”; 
and consequently thought Mr. Pickwick must somehow exist or 
“* subsist.” 

Ayer returned to this theme with less petulance but not much 
more penetration, in Language, Truth and Logic. Study of the 
origin of the metaphysical term “‘ substance ’’ provides, he says, a 
good example of how metaphysics mostly comes to be written. 


It happens to be the case that we cannot, in our language, refer to 
the sensible properties of a thing without introducing a word or phrase 
which appears to stand for the thing itself as opposed to anything which 
may be said about it . . . (Hence) those who are infected by the primitive 
superstition that to every name a single real entity must correspond, 
assume that it is necessary to distinguish logically between the thing 
itself and any or all of its sensible properties. And so they employ the 
term substance to refer to the thing itself. . . . (Thus) the metaphysician 
is misled by a superficial grammatical feature of his language . . . (for) 
it happens to be impossible in an ordinary European language to mention 
a thing without appearing to distinguish it from its qualities and states. 
(L.T.L. pp. 42 and 51). 


Metaphysics has made more ado about Being than about any 
other term ; and this is simply because metaphysicians were misled 
by the resemblance, in our language, between propositions like 
“Martyrs exist’ and ‘“‘ Martyrs suffer,” into thinking that “ ex- 
istence ’’ is an attribute, like ‘“‘ suffering.” Proper logical analysis, 
by which Ayer means the application of Russell’s Theory of Des- 
criptions, disposes finally of the fallacy that ‘‘ being ’’ is a predicate. 
It also disposes of the apparent “ being ”’ which fictitious entities 
like ‘‘ unicorns” seem to derive from the fact that we say “ uni- 
corns are fictitious.’ “‘ For as there is no place in the empirical 
world for (such) “ entities,’”’ a special non-empirical world (was) 
invoked to house them.” (L.T.L. p. 43; cfr. 61-3). 

Metaphysicians, he goes on, are sometimes compared to poets, 
because their writings may express or arouse emotion and convey 
moral inspiration. But the comparison implies that both talk 
nonsense ; whereas in fact what poets write usually does have literal 
meaning. The comparison is unfair to the poet also in this that the 
metaphysician writes nonsense unintentionally, lapsing into it 
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“through being deceived by grammar or through committing 
errors of reasoning.” Nor is it of any avail to the metaphysician 
to liken him to a mystic ; being duped by grammar is not importantly 
different from trying to express the inexpressible ; both result in 
the same kind of nonsense. Hence ‘‘ we may pursue our philosoph- 
ical researches with as little regard for (the metaphysics of the 
visionary) as for the more inglorious kind of metaphysics which 
comes from a failure to understand the workings of our language.” 
(L.T.L. p. 45). 

On all this, it is pertinent to comment that it ill became the logical 
positivists to lay the blame for metaphysics on ordinary language. 
They themselves commonly claimed that their method in philosophy 
was the analysis of the meaning of words in use ; that they were 
merely calling attention to linguistic usages, rules and conventions ; 
that their doctrine was the result of understanding the workings of 
our language. But now it is alleged that our every-day language is 
full of metaphysical terms ;} and that, unless we treat it with 
great suspicion, it will ensnare us in metaphysics. It is not only 
that some are misled by language into metaphysics. The men in 
past ages who “ invented,”’ who developed, indeed who used language 
must all have been secret metaphysicians, for they have filled the 
language with the “ nonsensical ’’ terms and “ entities ’’ of meta- 
physics. This is the point of William James’s saying that scholastic 
metaphysics is common-sense’s college-trained younger sister ;? 
and of Bergson’s, that it is the Natural metaphysics of the human 
mind. The fact seems to be that all men are “ common-sense ” 
or amateur metaphysicians, and some of them turn professional. 
Only those are rescued from the “ primitive superstition ”’ of meta- 
physics who have been educated in Russell’s logic.* It is Russell’s 
“elimination ”’ of ‘‘ exists’ as a meaningful assertion about single 
entities which is the only rational element in Ayer’s tirade against 
metaphysics. Looking back to the period of 1935, Wisdom has 


” 


1 Maritain, in a critique of Logical Empiricism in Scholasticism and Politics, 
Bles., London, 1940, says ‘* language is inevitably loaded with intelligence and with 
ontology.”’ (p. 25). 


* Cited by Copleston, Aquinas, p. 41. 


* Russell himself characteristically finds it “‘ very hard” to express his logical 
doctrine in ordinary language, because “‘ this is rooted in (certain feelings of ) our 
primeval ancestors...” Lectures on “ Logical Atomism”’ of 1918, reprinted 
in Logic and Knowledge ; see p. 234. Later on he protests that the “‘ occurrence 
of tense in verbs is an exceedingly annoying vulgarity due to our preoccupation with 
practical affairs ’’ (instead, presumably, of logic). (ibid. p. 248). 

a 


* See e. g. Logic and Knowledge, pp. 228-259, 
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said : ‘‘ When Ayer wrote, he was, like many of us, over-fascinated 
by Russell’s theory . . . (whereby) metaphysical puzzles were cleared 
up by finding and creating definitions.” 4 

We hope to deal with this problem of logic and existence in a 
later article on the possibility of metaphysics, and must therefor 
postpone our discussion of it. For the moment, we shall only 
remark that Ayer’s treatment of Heidegger is a crucial instance of 
his refusal to see that existence is a problem. Heidegger’s language 
about Nothing has nothing whatever to do with the grammar or 
logic of negative sentences. Regrettably and unnecessrily rebarb- 
itive though the language be, it is only an attempted translation of 
a fundamental element of our experience, namely our awareness of 
the contingency of our own existence and the caducity of the 
existence of things. Ayer would perhaps prefer the basically similar 
formula of G. E. Moore, who argues that “this exists”’ can bea 
significant predication, because “ you can clearly say with truth ... 
“ this might not have existed ; it is logically possible that this should 
not have existed.” * This is really what Heidegger has been saying 
and trying to get his contemporaries to see in all his writings. He 
feels that until a man has seen it, he is not a metaphysician ; but 
also that he has never really seen a thing. 


3-7 “ METAPHYSICAL ENTITIES” 


It is characteristic of Ayer’s attitude to ‘‘ metaphysical entities” 
that he, on all occasions, lists, as it were, the perceptible elements 
of a thing or person or situation and then challenges the metaphysic- 
ian to produce the “ imperceptible ” element which he alleges to be 
“‘ missing ’’ from the audit. We shall see later that in ethics his 
procedure is, when analyzing a moral situation, for example, a mora 
condemnation of a murder, to give a “‘ complete description of the 
facts”’ or ‘ policecourt details ;’’ and then challenge the mora 
philosopher to “ describe” the further “fact ”’ of the wrongnes 
of the act.* But obviously there is no “gap” in the perceptible 
field for an “ imperceptible entity ” to fill ; no “ fact ’’ discoverable 


1 Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 231. 


2G. E. Moore’s contribution to the symposium “Is Existence a Predicate,” 


in Arist. Soc. Suppl. Vol. XV (1936), p. 186 ; cf. P. T, Geach, ‘“‘ Form and Existence,” 
in Arist. Soc. Procs. v. LV (1954-5), pp. 251-272, 


* Philosophical Essays, p., 233 ff, 
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by the police which would be the “ wrongness ”’ of the crime. This, 
in effect, is Ayer’s reason for proclaiming that “ it cannot be signifi- 
cantly asserted that there is a non-empirical world of values or that 
men have immortal souls or that there is a transcendent God.” 
(L.T.L. p. 31). 

Thus, dealing with belief in an after-life, he writes : 


To say that there is something imperceptible inside a man, which is 
his soul or his real self, and that it goes on living after heis dead, is to 
make a metaphysical assertion which has no more factual content than 
the assertion that there is a transcendent god. (L.T.L. p. 117). It is 
self-contradictory to speak of a man as surviving the annihilation of 
his body. For that which is supposed to survive by those who look tor- 
ward to a “ life after death ”’ is not the empirical self but a metaphysical 
entity — the soul. And this metaphysical entity, concerning which no 
genuine hypothesis can be formulated, has no logical connection what- 
soever with the self. (L.7.L. p. 127). 


Really, one must ask oneself whether the logical positivist ‘ elim- 
ination ’’ of an immortal soul is any more intelligent or more subtle 
than Alexander the Great’s alleged “‘ disproof”’ of it by sealing up 
a slave in a barrel until he died and then showing that, when the 
lid was removed, no “soul” was to be seen. . Obviously, if you 
define “‘ fact’ as “‘ perceptible fact,’’ the soul is not a fact, just as 
“wrongness ”’ is not a fact. If you define “ self’ as “ empirical 
self,” and this as ‘‘ resemblance and continuity of sense contents ” 
(L.T.L. p. 127), the soul is no part of the empirical self. There 
have indeed been philosophers who spoke of the soul as a substance 
independent of, though extrinsically united to, the body, a kind of 
ghost-in-the-body-machine. The thomist can only say that he is 
not one of them. He protests that what not only he, but the greater 
and wiser part of the great tradition in philosophy have held, is 
that the perceptible body itself is made perceptible and a body and a 
self and a human person by its compresence with a spiritual and 
immortal soul. The soul is not the “ missing fact ” which remains 
to be accounted for when the body has been completely described. 
It is that without the recognition of which what has been described 
as “the body” is not the human body, but an abstraction made 
by physicists, chemists, physiologists, behaviourists, or logical 
positivists, out of the total behaviour and total experience of “‘ man 
in the flesh’’ For the total behaviour and total experience are 
characterized by elements of self-transcendence, of intellectual 
aspiration and moral striving, of insatiable wonder and infinite 
longing, which show that man, in his empirical self, is not solely an 
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empirical self, or a being of the spatio-temporal world of “ observable 
objects ” isolated by science and by positivism. 

This question characteristically brings out the misunderstanding 
by positivists of the propositions and procedures of metaphysics. 
The metaphysician is not postulating a “‘ shadow world”’ of u- 
observable or subsistent entities, duplicating the world of empirical 
existents. Saint Thomas carried on a life-long critique of the 
Platonists’ ‘‘ separation of the forms.” The thomist doctrine is 
that of “individualized forms,” universalia in rebus Thomist 
metaphysics arises from the discovery that unless supersensible 
principles and causes are invoked to explain the sensible ; unless 
supersensible elements are admitted as involved in the existence 
of the sensible, the existence of the sensible is itself irrational. 2 

A final example of the positivists’ mistake about ‘ subsistent 
entities’ is Ayer’s treatment of the question ‘‘ What is truth?” 
This, he judges, is not a genuine question at all. To ask it would 
be to ask for an analysis of the sentence “ (the proposition) # is 
true.”” This analysis reveals that in any such sentence, the phrase 
“is true” is “‘ logically superfluous.”” For instance, to say that the 
proposition ‘‘ Queen Anne is dead ”’ is true, is only to say that Queen 
Anne is dead. “ And this indicates that the terms “true” and 
“ false ’’ connote nothing, but function in the sentences simply as 
marks of assertion and denial.” “ The traditional conception of 
truth as a “real quality” or a “real relation” is due, liké most 
philosophical mistakes, to a failure to analyse sentences correctly 
. . . (Sometimes, as in the sentence quoted) the word “ truth” 
seems to stand for something real ; and this leads the speculative 
philosopher to enquire what this “something” is . . . (But) ow 
analysis has shown that the word “ truth ” does not stand for any- 
thing...” (L.T.L., pp. 87-90). 

All that Ayer is really doing here is exhibiting all the “ true 
facts’ of a proposition, then challenging the metaphysician to 
produce another “ fact ”’ or “ quality ” or “ relation” which would 
be the “truth ” of those facts, and protesting, when he fails to do 
so, that there is no such “ fact,” etc., as truth. Ayer must have 
been singularly unfortunate in the masters who taught him meta- 
physics, or who represented metaphysicians for him. Undoubtedly 
there have been naive ‘“ correspondence ’”’ theories of truth which 


1 The significance of this is well brought out by P. T. Geach in “‘ Form and Exist- 
ence,” supra cit., pp. 256 ff. 


*Compare J. Laird, “ Positivism, Empiricism and Metaphysics,’’ Arist. Sov. 
Procs. v. XX XIX (1938-9), p. 221. 
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saw it as a relation to facts analogous with the relation of a photo- 
graph to its original. “ Truth,” on this view, would be additional 
to “true facts,” as its being a “‘ good likeness” is additional to a 
photograph. It can only be some such theory that Ayer has in 
mind. Saint Thomas’s doctrine of truth as adaequatio ret et intellectus 
is certainly no such crude “‘ correspondence theory.” Saint Thomas, 
like Ayer, would have thought it very foolish to look for “ truth ” 
as something distinct from true knowledge. Truth for him is 
“saying that what is, is, and that what is not is not.’”* But he 
would have thought it still more foolish to say that because there 
is no such “ thing” as truth, therefore there is “no such thing ” 
as truth. 


3.8 PHILOSOPHY AND LANGUAGE 


The logical positivist who writes a book proclaiming that meaning- 
ful propositions are exclusively and exhaustively divided into 
tautologies and empirical hypotheses, cannot evade the question 
of what is the nature of the propositions composing his book. 
Wittgenstein answered that his own propositions were meaningless, 
but that becoming aware of their senselessness was a necessary 
preliminary to seeing the world rightly. This view would be too 
mystical for Ayer. He boldly_opts for the opinion that the pro- 
positions of philosophy are ‘‘ not factual but linguistic in character 
... (expressing) definitions or the formal consequences of definitions 
... Philosophy is a department of logic.” (L.T.L. p. 57; cf. pp. 
31 and 133). This, however, raises a host of troublesome questions. 
To begin with, it is a philosophical proposition, and therefore a 
logically necessary proposition, that all meaningful propositions are 
either logically necessary or empirically verifiable. Hence our 
assurance of the meaningfulness of empirical propositions depends 
on analytic propositions or logical tautologies. The principle of 
empirical verification does not deliver us from a logical-coherence 
theory of truth. Ayer is not more successful than Schlick and 
Carnap were in negotiating the passage between the Scylla of the 
empiricist Correspondence and the Charybdis of the idealist Co- 
herence theories of truth. 

Ayer’s dilemma is acute, because he repudiates both the “ red- 
patch-now”’ or ‘“‘ protocol-sentences”’ and the culture-circle- 


1 De Veritate, 1, 1-3; S. Theol., 1, 85, 5-6. 
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consistency-segments of the Vienna circle. He sometimes speaks 
as if he would like to maintain that the definitions from which the 
tautologies of philosophy hang have some absolute value, not itself 
tautologous, derived from ordinary language. ‘‘ The function of 
the philosopher ’”’ he says, “is to elicit the consequences of our 
linguistic usages’. (L.T.L. p. 133). “‘ (Analytic propositions) do 
enlighten us by illustrating the way in which we use certain symbols 

They call attention to linguistic usages ”’ (ibid. p. 79). ‘‘ The 
philosopher . . . is concerned only with the way in which we speak 
about (things) ” (ibid. p. 57). We may recall at this point the charge 
of metaphysical conspiracy which Ayer elsewhere mounts against 
ordinary language. But he is compelled himself to draw back from 
this escape route ; because if this theory were pursued, tautologies 
might be reduced to empirical propositions, i.e. propositions verified 
by the empirical fact that, say, all users of a certain language mean 
so-and-so when they say such-and-such. It is therefore wrong to 
say that ‘ philosophy tells us how certain symbols are actually 
used.”’ Rather, philosophy is the purely logical activity of deducing 
“relations of equivalence from the rules of entailment which 
characterise the English or any other language.” (L.T.L. pp. 
69-70). Logic and philosophy can keep our reasoning consistent 
with our initial definitions. But what shall guarantee the initial 
definitions ? No reason is given anywhere in Language, Truth and 
Logic for accepting any of Ayer’s basic definitions. We have had 
plenty of examples of how much at variance these are with common 
usage and with philosophical tradition. That tradition had faults 
and committed mistakes ; but it adhered broadly to a conception 
of philosophy as the examination by reason of basic assumptions. 
It is characteristic of logical positivism that it leaves basic assump- 
tions, values and beliefs unexamined, indeed formally denies that 
philosophy should or can examine them.! If a prejudice be an 
unreasoned and unargued assumption, then logical positivism makes 
philosophy a matter of internal consistency within a set of pre- 
judices. 

We have seen again and again how arbitrary and how emotional 
Ayer’s basic definitions in this book are. But indeed, Ayer 
frequently suggests that definitions are, as such, arbitrary. For 
instance, the proposition that a material thing cannot be in two 
places at once is a necessary proposition. But “‘ it is necessary only 
because we happen to use the relevant words in a particular way.” 


1 We shall see that on Ayer’s ethical theory ‘‘ it is impossible to dispute about 
questions of value”’ (L. T. L., p. 110). 
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The proposition ‘‘ records the fact that, as the result of certain 
yerbal conventions, the proposition that two sense-contents occur 
in the same visual or tactual sense-field is incompatible with the 
proposition that they belong to the same material thing.” But 
“there is no logical reason why we should not so alter our definitions 
that the sentence ‘ A thing cannot be in two places at once ’ comes 
toexpress a self-contradiction instead of a necessary truth.”” (L.T.L. 
p. 58). Intellectual irresponsibility could hardly go farther. This 
kind of talk makes nonsense of the claim of logical positivism to have 
filed the lacuna in Hume’s or Mill’s empiricism by providing a 
basis for the necessary truth of logic and mathematics. For Ayer 
now makes logical necessity itself rest upon an arbitrary base.} 
Logic depends on illogicality, reason on unreason. 

But how can he ever have seriously thought that altering the 
names of things would alter their natures or make “can” and 
“cannot,” “is” and “is not” interchangeable? His difficulty, 
of course, is that a proposition like ‘‘ a material thing cannot be in 
two places at once ”’ presents itself as a necessary proposition about 
an empirical fact, i.e. as a necessary empirical proposition. But 
this it cannot be, for Ayer has defined that there can be no such 
propositions. He is apparently prepared to unreason reason and 
undermine his whole philosophy sooner than be unfaithful to his 
“determination to use symbols in a certain fashion.” He has, of 
course, no alternative, for the admission of one necessary empirical 
proposition will confute his whole book. But such propositions 
there undeniably are. It is an empirical and contingent fact that 
“Socrates sits.’”’ But for as long as he in fact does sit, it is necess- 
arily true, though not logically deducible, to say that he sits ; 
necessarily false to say that he does not sit ; logically impossible 
to say that he both sits and does not sit at once. The necessity 
and the impossibility are not a matter of the words “ Socrates ” 
and “‘ sits,”” but of the fact of Socrates and the fact or state of affairs 
of sitting. It is in empirical facts that the intellect finds the 
grounds of logical necessity and impossibility. 

1 The Introduction to the Second Edition shows Ayer even more securely caught 
in his own trap. He here says that he was mistaken in assimilating a priori propos- 
itions to linguistic rules, for linguistic rules are arbitrary, while a priori propositions 
are necessary. But “ at the same time, if they are necessary, it is only because the 
relevant linguistic rules are presupposed.” (L. T. L., p. 17). Ayer has not to this 
day given up the habit of loose talking about “‘recommending new verbal usages,”’ 
“laying down linguistic conventions,” ‘‘ making (philospohical) recommendations 


about how to describe empirical facts, the choice of recommendations to be decided 
on linguistic grounds.” 


* St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1, 16, 8 ad 3 and ad 4; cf. De Veritate, 1, 6. 
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3-9 PHILOSOPHY AS ANALYSIS 


It was a fundamental part of Ayer’s conception of philosophy, 
at the time he wrote Language, Truth and Logic, that philosophy 
cannot in any way enlarge our knowledge, or justify our common- 
sense beliefs, or criticize the hypotheses of the sciences, from which 
alone our knowledge of facts must come He had learnt from G. E. 
Moore that philosophy cannot prove that any belief is true, but can 
only analyze what we mean when we say that we know it. Thu 
Ayer wrote : 


A philosopher is not in a position to furnish speculative truths which 
would, as it were, compete with the hypotheses of science, nor yet pass 
a priori judgments upon the validity of scientific theories, but his 
function is to clarify the propositions of science by exhibiting their 
logical relationships and by defining the symbols which occur in them, 
(L.T.L. p. 32). 


We mean to rule out the supposition that philosophy can be ranged 
alongside the existing sciences ,as a special department of speculative 
knowledge. Those who make this supposition cherish the belief that there 
are some things in the world which are possible objects of speculative 
knowledge, and yet lie beyond the scope of empirical science. But this 
belief is a delusion. There is no field of experience which cannot, in prin- 
ciple, be brought under some scientific law and no type of speculative 
knowledge about the world which it is in principle beyond the power of 
science to give. (L.T.L. p. 48). 


The philosopher must be content to record the facts of scientific pro- 
cedure. (ibid. p. 98 ; cf. p. 120). 


We are concerned to emphasise . . . the unity of philosophy with 
science . . . (Philosophy) does not make any speculative assertions 
which could conflict with the speculative assertions of science, nor does 
it profess to venture into fields which lie beyond the scope of scientific 
investigation. Only the metaphysician does that, and produces nonsense 
as aresult ... The philosopher is not, gua philosopher, in a position 
to assess the value of any scientific theory ; his function is simply to 
elucidate the theory by defining the symbols which occur in it. Phil- 
osophy must develop into the logic of science . . . displaying the logical 
relationship of (scientific) hypotheses and defining the symbols which 
occurinthem . . . it is necessary for the philosopher to become a scientist 
in this sense, if he is to make any substantial contribution to the growth 
of human knowledge. (L.T.L. pp. 151-3). 


It is the same with common-sense beliefs: philosophy has 
nothing to say as to their justification or their truth ; it can only 
tell ns what we mean when we express them. 
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If a man chooses to doubt the truth of all the propositions he ordinarily 
believes, it is not in the power of philosophy to reassure him. The most 
that philosophy can do, apart from seeing whether his beliefs are self- 
consistent, is to show what are the criteria which are used to determine 
the truth or falsehood of any given proposition... (L.T.L. p. 48). 

The philosopher, as an analyst, is not directly concerned with the phys- 
ical properties of things. He is concerned only with the way in which we 
speak about them. (L.T.L. p. 57). 


A consequence of this view is that 


there is nothing in the nature of philosophy to warrant the existence 
of conflicting philosophical parties or “‘ schools”’. . . For we know that, 
if the questions about which the parties contend are logical in character, 
they can be definitively answered ; and if they are not logical, they must 
be either dismissed as metaphysical, or made the subject of an empirical 
enquiry.” (L.7.L. pp. 133-4). 


In this spirit Ayer claimed that he has provided a “ definitive 
solution of the problems which have been the chief sources of con- 
troversy between philosophers in the past.” (L.T.L. p. 32). It 
would be unkind not to remember that Ayer was a very young man 
then. 

It is perhaps not very profitable to criticize this view, which even 
Ayer has slowly and somewhat reluctantly come to shed. In the 
Introduction to the Second Edition, for instance, while he still 
maintains that “ philosophy is not a source of speculative truth,” 
he nevertheless ‘‘ now thinks that it is incorrect to say that there 
are no philosophical propositions.”” The propositions of his own 
book, for example, are philosophical. And they are not purely 
linguistic ; ‘‘ for certainly not every statement about the usage of 
words is philosophical.” ‘‘ Philosophy is not lexicography,” 
(L.T.L. p. 26). There Ayer leaves it. The differences and the 
telations between philosophy, science, language and logic, remain 
obscure. Much of Ayer’s later work has turned upon the enquiring 
after and illustrating of those differences and those relations. 

But the early positivist conception of science as the only source 
of knowledge, and of philosophy as the ancilla scientiarum, survives, 
in many quarters at least, as a mood and an ambition. It is some- 
times still regarded as the “ scientific attitude.” It is, instead, a 
pseudo-metaphysical dogma. It could never be a scientific fact 
that there are no facts other than scientific facts. Logical positivists, 
furthermore, genuflect to a self-created idol of scientific method ; 
their model of science remains largely that of Mach and the nine- 
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teenth century, a philosophers’ science of the study, not the scientists 
science of the laboratory. Positivism, again, can offer no contribu- 
tion to the problem of the presuppositions of science ; can give no 
explanation of how science is possible or what is the nature of scien- 
tific truth. All that Ayer offers by way of explanation of how 
science succeeds in explaining the world is that it does succeed in 
explaining the world.1 The answer to the problem is that there 
is no problem. There is no problem of induction. We must 
do science without asking what it is we do or what it is we are trying, 
by science, to understand. 

If all this be true, philosophy becomes something which is surely 
trivial and unimportant. Can it really concern us to know what our 
beliefs mean if we ‘cannot say whether they are true. As Russell has 
said recently, if nothing can be said on the substantial question, 
whether our souls survive death, it becomes a waste of time to 
discuss what it means. * Ayer was adopting what he took Wittgen- 
stein to mean by the statement that philosophy is not a theory but 
an activity ; and that the result of philosophizing is not to establish 
a set of philosophicl propositions but “‘to make other propositions 
clear.” £ But L. S. Stebbing once pertinently commented : “ we 
cannot clarify our thoughts by thinking about thinking, nor by 
thinking about logic; we have to think about what we were think- 


1 “The only test to which a form of scientific procedure which satisfies the necess- 
ary condition of self-consistency is subject, is the test of its success in practice . . .. 
Of course, the fact that a certain form of procedure has always been successful in 
practice affords no logical guarantee that it will continue to be so. But then, it isa 
mistake to demand a guarantee where it is logically impossible to obtain one. This 
does not mean that it is irrational to expect future experience to conform to the past 
. .. (For) “ rationality ’’ (is defined as) “‘ being guided in a particular fashion by 
es experience.” (L.T.L. p. 50; cf. pp. 55, 97-9, 100, 120). The “‘ Ayer-ian” 

allacy of arguing by persuasive definition is again obvious. It is surely true also, 
both speculatively and historically, that science would not have succeeded in practice 
if scientists had been concerned only that it should succeed in practice. Compare 
E. E. Harris, anti-positivist treatment of the philosophy of science in Nature, Mind 
and Modern Science, pp. 352 ff. 


2“ It is time to abandon the superstition that natural science cannot be regarded 
as logically respectable until philosophers have solved the problem of induction.” 
Ayer finds it easy to show that the problem is in principle insoluble, and therefore 
the demand for a solution illegitimate. The validity of induction could be established 
only from a priori principles or from empirical premises. But the former are taut- 
ologies, with no bearing on matters of fact. And to try to justify induction from 
empirical premises is a vicious circle. But there is no need for any further justification 
of induction than that it works in practice. (L.T.L. pp. 49-50 ; cf. pp. 55, 100, 120). 


+“ The Cult of ‘Common Usage ’,’”’ in Portraits from Memory, Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1956, pp. 154-9. 


“Cf Ayer, in The Philosophical Revolution, p. 79. 
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ing about.””1 To think about what we were thinking about, to 
the point where we raise the ultimate but inescapable problems of 
how there can be thought about things and how there be things to 
be thought about, is what philosophers have always considered to 
be their duty. Samual Beckett’s Malone wonders whether he ought 
not to be content with his little pastimes, instead of launching forth 
on all this torturing talk “‘ about life and death, if that is what it is 
all about, and I suppose it is, for nothing was ever about anything 
else, to the best of my recoilection.” Is it not time that British 
philosophers of the logico-analytic school gave up being content 
with their little logical pastimes and dropped the silly convention 
that matters of life and death are not proper subjects for discussion 
by philosophers. For, as Wittgenstein said, “ Even if all possible 
scientific questions be answered, the problems of life have still not 
been touched at all.” 


C. B. Daty 


“ Logical Positivism and Analysis,” in Proc. Brit. Acad. v. XIX (1933), p. 86. 








THE CHRONOLOGY OF SAINT 
COLUMBAN 


Far more attention has been paid by Continental than by Irish 
historians to the task of dating the principal events of the life of 
the Founder of Luxeuil and Bobbio. This is not surprising. One 
suspects that to the average cultured reader outside France the 
names of the kingdoms which recur repeatedly in their discussions 
—Neustria, Austrasia and the rest—have an unreal, somewhat 
‘Ruritanian ’ sound about them, whilst the long-haired Frankish 
kings—Sigebert, Childebert and ‘ good King Gunthram ’—armed 
with lethal ‘ scramasax ’ and hunting perpetually in the vast prim- 
aeval forests of Merovingian Gaul, are so remote as to be almost 
mythical. None the less the subject has a practical interest. At 
the Luxeuil Congress of 1950 the possibility was mooted of the 
Feast of Saint Columban finding a place in the calendar of the 
universal Church. Has he not his altar near the tomb of the Prince 
of the Apostles in the crypt of Saint Peter’s, Rome ? * The project 
would seem to be in abeyance, and the fact that it is so reminds us 
that while Columban has many whole-hearted admirers on the 
Continent, there are others who would minimize the effects of his 
sojourn there. The cue for this attitude was given in the 17th 
century by Dom Mabillon and his collaborators of the Congregation 
of Saint Maur, who made their own a fanciful theory first imagined 
by the English monk, Orderic Vitalis, in the 12th century. If those 
scholars rendered great service to hagiographical studies, they 
also raised in this matter, unfortunately, a fog of chronological 
confusion and wishful thinking which has persisted down to the 
present day. 


The following abbreviations are used for works referred to in the footnotes to this 
article : Boll. AA.—Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandist Fathers, S.J. (edition of 1868) ; 
Kenney— James F. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, I, Ecclesiastical 
(1929) ; Mab. AA.—Dom. J. Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum O.S.B. (1679; reprinted 
Solesmes-Macon, 1936); Mélanges—Mélanges Columbaniens, Actes du Congrés 
International de Luxeutl, 1950 (edit. M. M. Dubois, 1951) ; MGHConcilia— Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Concilia Aevi Merovingici I (1893) ; MGHDipl— Mon. 
Germ. Hist. Diplomatum Imperii I (1872); MGHEpistMK—Mon. Germ. Hist. 
Epistolae Merovingici et Karolini Aevi I (1892) ; MGHrm—Mon. Germ. Hist. Scrip- 
tores Rerum Merovingicarum IV (ed. Bruno Krusch, 1902) ; MPL—Migne Patrologia 
Latina ; Pardessus—J. M. Pardessus, Diplomata Chartae Leges (1843) ; Roussel— 
Abbé J. Roussel, Saint Columban et l’ Epopée Columbanienne (2 vols., Besancon and 
Luxeuil, Les Amis de Saint Columban, 1941). 
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Two of the arguments used by these ‘ minimizers’ demand 
particular attention. With one of them I have dealt elsewhere.’ 
The other consists of reducing the length of Columban’s stay in 
Gaul to the shortest possible limits, fastening for the purpose on 
an unimportant slip of his biographer, Jonas of Susa ; or rather, 
imputing to him a major blunder which he did not make, and 
ignoring a minor inaccuracy of which he was in fact, and very 
understandably, guilty. The fewer the years the Saint passed in 
Gaul, the less remarkable becomes his achievement, for which the 
credit is given rather to his successors at Luxeuil, and so finally 
he is almost reduced to the status of a mere passing incident in 
French history. 

The case is presented, briefly, as follows. Jonas of Susa states 
that in 610 A.D. (this date can be checked from independant sources) 
Columban was expelled from Luxeuil after twenty years spent there. 
But he had told us previously that the Saint was received on his 
arrival in Gaul by Sigebert, ‘ King of the Austrasians and Burgun- 
dians.’ It may be as well to recall here that in 6th century Gaul 
there were three Frankish kingdoms—Neustria (the Latinized form 
of ‘neuester Reich’), Austrasia (‘ éster Reich’) and Burgundy. 
Gregory of Tours and the so-called ‘ Fredegarius ’ in their Chronicles 
call the second of these ‘ Austria,’ and its subjects ‘ Austrasians,’ 
but the name ‘ Austrasia’ is generally used to distinguish it from 
modern Austria. These divisions were ruled by kings of the Mer- 
ovingian line, descentants of Clovis and all closely related, the dynas- 
ty taking its name from Merovech, an ancestor of Clovis. The 
kingdoms of the Franks had little in the way of a consistent outline, 
and it is very difficult to determine their constantly changing 
frontiers with any exactness, with the possible exception of Neustria, 
which was in theory bounded by the Channel, Brittany, and the 
rivers Loire and Meuse. Hence their kings were usually called 
‘of the Austrasians’ or ‘ of the Burgundians.’ The chief cities of 
Austrasia were Cologne, Trier, Metz and Strasburg, although under 
Sigebert it extended well into Gaul to include Tours and Poitiers. 
The Germanic, perhaps originally Slav, settlers known as the Bur- 
gundians had established themselves in the river-basins of the 
Saéne and Rhone, but under Gunthram and his grand-nephew, 
Theoderich, Burgundian territory reached as far as Orleans and 
Nantes, at the mouth of the river Loire. 

Those who hold for a late arrival of Columban in Gaul, about 590 





'“ Monastic Rules in Merovingian Gaul,” Studies, XLII (Winter 1953)., pp.470ff 
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A. D., argue: 1. That Sigebert I of Austrasia never ruled Burgundy 
and that moreover he died in 575. Both these statements are true. 
2. That Luxeuil was situated in Burgundy, and not in Austrasia. 
This is more than doubtful. 3. That the twenty years mentioned 
by Jonas refer to the whole stay of the Saint in Gaul. This likewise 
is more than doubtful. Hence they conclude that Jonas was mis- 
taken about the name of the king who received Columban. It must 
have been Gunthram, who ruled Burgundy from 561 to 593, or 
perhaps Childebert II (son of Sigebert and nephew of Gunthram) 
who inherited Burgundy in the latter year, having succeeded to 
Austrasia already on the death of his father in 537. 

The views held by the learned monks of Saint Maur in the 17th 
century are, it may be said, ancient history buried in forgotten 
tomes, and yet the modern authorities who have followed them along 
this false trail are numerous, and so weighty, to all appearance, 
that it is with a certain amount of trepidation that one ventures 
to differ from them. Thus we have, after Mabillon himself, Mgr. 
E. Martin,? Mrs. Thomas Concannon,’ Mgr. L. Duchesne,‘ Dr. 
James F. Kenney,’ and Dom Louis Gougaud.* Upholders of the 
contrary opinion are not wanting, and the list could be greatly 
prolonged on both sides. Were Columban to read it, he might well 
say, ‘ The Lord will deal with my enemies, but Oh, save me from 
my friends!’ It is imdeed surprising to find that distinguished 
Columbanian scholar, the late Mrs. Concannon, in this company. 
On the other hand, the most recent French biographer of the Saint, 
Mile. Dubois, holds for an early arrival, as does the Abbé 
Roussel.” 

The question is still further confused by.the use made of two sub- 
sidiary pieces of evidence, namely, (a) Columban’s verses addressed 
to one Fidolius, his friend, and (5) his letter to the bishops assembled 
in a certain synod. If we believe that Columban arrived in Gaul 
in 590 A. D., both seem to contradict the plain statements of Jonas 
of Susa. Thus, for instance, the verses to Fidolius were presumably 
composed by the Saint in the last years of his life (he died in 615 A. D.) 


1 Mab. AA. II. p. 8 

2 E. Martin, Saint Colomban, (1905) p. 30 note. 

* Mrs Thomas Concannon, Life of Saint Columban, (1915) App. A, p. 281; cf. Fr. 
Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., ‘“‘ The Date of St Columban’s Birth,” Studies VII (Sept.1918), 
pp. 474ff., and reply by Mrs Concannon, Studies VIII (March 1919), pp. 59ff. 

‘Mgr. L. Duchesne, L’Eglise au VIéme Siécle, (1925) p. 541. 

5 Kenney, p. 187. 

* Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., Christianity in Celtic Lands, (1932) p. 140. 

* Marguerite M. Dubois, Saint Colomban, (1950) p. 183, note 53; Roussel, I, pp. 
107f., 136 note, 
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In them he says, ‘ Now we have reached the years of thrice six 
olympiads.’ Let us suppose for the moment that he wrote them in 
612. That makes the addition and subtraction easier. On one in- 
terpretation ‘thrice six olympiads’ means 72 years . According to 
that the writer must have been born in or about 540 A. D. So far, 
so good. But then we have Jonas’s word for it that Columban was 
twenty (one MS reading), or thirty (another group of MSS) when he 
came to Gaul. The ‘ 30 years ’ reading is the more probably correct. 
If we accept an arrival in 590, Columban must, according to Jonas, 
have died at the comparatively early age of 55. Whereupon, evidently 
our authorities find themselves in difficulties. ‘ This wili never 
do,’ they say, ‘what about the letter to Fidolius?’ and, 
we may add, ‘What about the Martyrology of Luxeuil, which 
embodied, one would say, an irreproachable tradition, and the 
Roman Martyrology of Ado, compiled in the 9th century from more 
ancient sources, both of which say that he died ‘at a ripe old age’ 
—‘in senectute bona’?! And so, to get out of the tangle, we are 
told either (i) that Columban was not the author of the verses, 
but that they were written, like the works of Homer, by another 
man of the same name: or (ii) that Jonas has made yet one more 
mistake ; Columban must have been from 45 to 50 when he left 
Bangor, a suggestion which has the highly respectable support of 
Bruno Krusch, to whom all Columbanian students are so deeply 
indebted.? Jonas does indeed have a bad time of it from the comm- 
entators. Sometimes, for good measure, a little psycho-analysis 
is thrown in about the restlessness Columban probably felt while 
still at Bangor, when he reached ‘ a certain age ’ ! 

And yet the key to this problem is not far to seek. It can be used 
by accepting at their face value, unless they are demonstrably false 
or untrustworhty, 1. the primary evidence, provided not only by 
Jonas’s biography of Columban, but also by the Lives of the Early 
Saints connected with the Columbanian expansion, and 2. corr- 
oboration of this evidence offered by the letters to Fidolius and the 
bishops. 


1. PRIMARY EVIDENCE 


The reception by Gunthram of Burgundy is a pure figment of 


1 Roussel, I, pp. 13, 119, 211. 
— Krusch, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum in usum Scholarum, pp. 54, 
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the imagination. There is not a solitary mention of this king in 
any text early or late. On the contrary, we have the following 
evidence : 


(a) Jonas’ statement that it was Sigebert who received the Saint 
and persuaded him to settle in his dominions at Annegray : 


Pervenit ergo fama Columbani Sigeberti regis ad aulam, qui eo tempore 
duobus regnis Austrasiorum Burgundionumque inclytus regnabat 
Francis . . . coepit tandem ab eo rex petere ut intra terminos Galliarum 
resideret, nec ad alias regiones transiens se relinqueret.... Data itaque 
optione, obtemperavit regis persuasionibus eremumque petivit. Erat 
enim tunc vasta eremus Vosagus nomine, in qua castrum erat dirutum 
olim, quod antequorum traditio Anagrates nuncupabant. Ad quem 
vir sanctus cum venisset . . . ibi cum suis resedit, parvo alimentorum 
solamine contentus . . .! 


Sigebert was King of Austrasia from 561 to 575, in which year he 
was assassinated at the instigation of his brother, Charibert, and 
of Queen Fredegundis. It was morally impossible for Jonas to be 
mistaken about the name of the king, as we shall see later. A certain 
time having elapsed after the first settlement at Annegray, Luxeuil 
was founded in its turn, according to the same biographer. The 
circumstantial detail of “ut intra terminos Galliarum resideret ” 
will be noticed, implying that Columban was not decided whether 
he would not go on further, into Germany or Alemannia (Switzerland) 
for instance. 


(b)The Life of Saint Gall, written by Walafrid Strabo about 830, 
tells us that Columban and Gall came to the Continent via Britain 
in the time of King Sigebert and that it was he who persuaded them 
to settle with their companions in the ‘ Vége.’ The author does not 
say, however, that Sigebert was King of Burgundy. 


Ascendentes igitur navim venerunt Britanniam, et inde ad Gallias 
transfretarunt. Cumque vir Dei (Columbanus) ad Sigebertum regem 
cum suis pervenisset ... regis persuasioni consensit, et accepta optione, 
eremum quae Vosagus dicitur cum suis intravit. Invenerunt autem 
locum muris antiquis septum, calidis aquis irriguum, sed jam vetustate 
collapsum, qui vulgo Luxovium vocabatur. Ibi oratorium in honorem 
B. Petri apostoli construentes, mansiunculas in quibus commanerent 
fecerunt.? 


1 MGHrm IV, p. 72, Jonas, Vitae, i 6 ; MPL 87, col. 1018f. 
* MGHrm IV, p. 286, Vita Gallic. 2; Boll. AA. VIIbis Oct. 16, p. 585, De S, Gallo, 
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‘Mansiunculas ’—little dwellings—is certainly an authentic touch 
for Irish and also for some Gaulish monasteries of the period, 
although it would perhaps apply better to the rough huts set up 
at Annegray. If the words used in the Life of Salaberga (below, f.) 
mean anything, Columban may well have built something more 
imposing at Luxeuil. There is a simple explantaion, as we shall see, 
for the failure to mention Annegray by name in the passage quoted 
above. The Life of Saint Gall by Wetti, composed about a quarter 
of a century before Walafrid Strabo’s version, gives substantially 
the same account.! Both these biographies made use of a more 
ancient Vita Vetustissima, written shortly after 700 A. D., and they 
reproduce the constant tradition of the Abbey of St. Gall, derived 
from its Founder, who must have visited the Court of Sigebert with 
Columban. Unfortunately the beginning of this Vita Vetustissima 
has not survived, but there can be no doubt that it placed the arrival 
under the same king as the others.? 


(c) The Life of Saint Dicuil (Deicola or Deicolus), which preserves 
the tradition of the Abbey of Lure, founded only some 12 miles from 
Luxeuil by this early companion of Columban, places the arrival 
under Sigebert, whom the writer, like Jonas, presumes to have 
been King of the Burgundians. He implies the existence of a first 
settlement at Annagray, though he does not mention the place by 
name. 7 


c.7. Aetate quippe Sigeberti regis Francorum . . . Dominus noster 
Jesus Christus . . . de occiduis Hiberniae partibus splendidissimum radium 
Gallicis metis emergi praecepit, beatum videlicet Columbanum, egregium 
Scottigenorum omnium patriotam .. . 

c.9. Cumque vir Domini Columbanus regis munificentia in regno 
Burgundionum manendi conversandique optionem libere indeptus 
fuisset . . . eremi vastitate una cum paucis conviatoribus inclusus : non 
post multum temporis nutu amonitus divino . . . ad construendum ovile 


Domini in loco qui Luxovium exin nomen ademit . . . omnimodis nisum 
dedit.* 


This Life was written about 965 A. D. Nevertheless there is no 
Teason to doubt the tradition it represents, nor the tradition of 
the Abbey of Lure that Dicuil was one of the original party of monks 
from Bangor. In that case we may presume that he also visited 


? MGHrm IV, pp. 256ff. 
* MGHrm IV, p. 232. 
* Boll. AA. II Jan. 18, pp. 566ff. De S. Deicolo. 
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the Court of King Sigebert along with Columban. The event would 
have been an outstanding one in his life, and it is inconceivable that 
if the king had been Gunthram, a famous personality and some- 
thing of a ‘ character’ by the way, the fact should not have left its 
mark in the tradition. 


(d) The Life of Saint Walbert, who became Abbot of Luxueil in 
629 probably, written by Adso, Abbot of Montier-en-Der, in the 
roth century. 


Igitur postquam beatissimus Pater Columbanus, ut liber historiae de 
vita et virtutibus ejus scriptus indicat, sub rege Francorum Sigeberto, 
patriae Hiberniae finibus exul Burgundian aggressus locum sibi spec- 
laliter delegeret, cui ab antiquo Luxovium (ut illic legitur) nomen erat.’ 


Adso, the author of this account of Walbert, Columban’s second 
successor as Abbott, had begun his religious life at Luxeuil before 
going to Montier-en-Der. He was well acquainted with the trad- 
itions of the place, and had at his disposal, as he tells us, ancient 
documents now lost ; that is, in addition to Jonas, to whom he is 
obviously referring in the passage quoted above. He is concerned 
with Luxeuil only, because it was there that Walbert entered, 
probably about 613. Like Columban’s biographer, he implies that 
Sigebert ruled Burgundy. 

The evidence of the above texts is definite therefore for a first 
arrival under King Sigebert. Gall and Dicuil had handed ona 
tradition which was derived from an active share in the events 
described. The story which came through Walbert is reproduced 
not only in his own Life by Adso, but also in the Life of Columban, 
since Jonas knew Walbert well. 


To return to Jonas’s narrative, he continues later : 


cumque jam multorum monachorum societate densaretur, coepit 
cogitare ut potiorem locum in eadem eremo quaereret, quo monasterium 
construeret. Invenitque castrum . . . a supradicto loco plus minus octo 
millibus, quam prisca tempora Luxovium nuncupabant . . . (and sub- 
sequently, because of still increasing numbers) aliudque monasterium 
construit, cui Fontanas nomen indidit . . .? 


Before the move to Luxeuil therefore the community had grown 
considerably. Jonas is categoric and there is not the slightest 


1 Boll. AA. 1 Maii 2, p. 283, De S. Walberto. 
? MGHrm IV, p. 76, Jonas, Vitae,il0; MPL 87, col. 1022. 
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ground for thinking that he is romancing. The increase must surely 
have taken a number of years to come about, and indeed he devotes 
four chapters (i 6-9 in Krusch’s arrangement ; five according to 
Mabillon’s, reproduced in Migne) to the stay at Annegray. His 
description of events there denoted a settled community life, 
developing normally, with Columban retiring periodically to his 
own ‘solitude’ and his minister, Domoal, coming from the monastery 
to report and receive instructions—‘“ cum certae opportunitates 
monasterio evenisseat.” 

That brings us to two texts which view the matter from a diff- 
erent angle. They are, 


(e) The Life of Agilus, monk of Luxeuil and first Abbot of Rebais 
(founded in 635), which tells us Columban founded Luxeuil (not 
Annegray) under Childebert II, who succeeded his father, Sigebert, 
as King of Austrasia in 575: 


c.l. Agente igitur in sceptris Hildeberto Sigeberti regis filio . . . (c.2) 
eo tempore vir religione reverendus, Columbanus. nomine, ab Hybernia 
in Galliam advenerat, desiderans a praefati regis serenitate adipisci 
locum quo monasterium aedificaret ; qui dum sedule meditaretur ac 
secum quaereret, quem de aulicis palatii adiret ut regiae celsitudini suum 
panderet desiderium, audito vehementi studio praescripti principis 
Agnoaldi, se suamque precem illi commendare deliberat. Mox Agnoal- 
dus, talis desiderii arcanum quasi divinitus sibi commissum suscipiens, 
quantocius regi opportunius intimat, eumdemque Columbanum illi 
gratiosum efficit, et castrum in vasta eremo, quae Vosacus dicitur . . . 
obtinet * rege, ut per scripti seriem Deo militantibus perenniter dele- 
garetur. 


This Life was written in the second half of the 7th century, and 
probably before the Life of Salaberga (below, f.). It does not name 
Luxeuil specifically in connection with King Childebert, but it 
is clear that the “‘castrum’”’ it mentions can have no other meaning. 
The Latin may, I think, be understood in the sense that the coming 
to Gaul and the founding of Luxeuil were not more or less simul- 
taneous, but that Columban had arrived (advemerat) and then, 
after an interval whose length is not indicated, established his 
community at Luxeuil. The Bollandist Editor of the Life favours 
this interpretation. 


(f) The Life of Saint Salaberga, written before 688 A. D., likewise 
States that Luxeuil (again, not Annegray) was founded under 


1 Boll. AA. VI Aug. 30, p. 575, De S. Agilo. 
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Childebert II. Salaberga, Abbess of Laon, died about 655 A. D., 
aid this account embodies an equally sound tradition, since both 
Eust« ius and Walbert, Columban’s immediate suscessors at Luxeuil, 
were her spiritual directors. The following quotation is from a 
passage describing a visit paid by Eustasius to Salaberta’s comm- 
unity : 


Eustasius abba . . . ex Luxovio monasterio in Vosago saltu sito advenit, 
quod vir fama laudabilis et sanctitate pollens, Columbanus, peregrinus 
ex Hibernia adveniens, ex munificentia Childeberti regis summo studio 
et labore construxit.! 


A final text to be taken into account is that of Jonas (i 20) to the 
effect that Columban was expelled from Luxeuil by King Theoder- 
ich “‘ Vicesimo anno post incolatum eremi illius ’’ — ‘‘ twenty years 
after settling in that solitude.”” The question immediately arises, 
what “solitude’’ has Jonas in mind? Is he counting from the 
original beginning at Annegray, or from the foundation of Luxeuil 
only ? In view of what he has said elsewhere, we are entitled to 
take the expression “ eremi illius’”’ from his pen as being precise, 
and even emphatic—‘‘that particular solitude ’’—which is a 
normal use of “ille”’ in Merovingian as well as classical Latin. 
The reference is to Luxeuil in particular. Hence we have 590 A.D. 
as the date of its foundation, and in the reign of Childebert II, as 
the Lives of Agilus and Salaberga testify. 

Of all the sources quoted above, Jonas is the only one who speaks, 
and at some length, of Annegray. The others name Luxeuil alone. 
For Agilus that was because he had entered there. The author of 
his Life was in no way concerned with the original settlement, 
since his subject had never anything to do with it, or to go into 
details about Columban’s career. That had been done already (about 
640) by Jonas of Susa. There was no point in wasting his precious 
parchment by repeating what was familiar to his readers from a 
work which, it cannot be doubted, was already and deservedly 
becoming popular. 

But why do the Lives of Gall (b), Dicuil (c), and Walbert (d) 
speak of King Sigebert seemingly in connection with Luxeuil, when 
he had been dead fifteen years before it was founded (presuming 
that the ‘twenty years’ of Jonas is an authentic reading ; Childe- 
bert became king in 575, it must be remembered), and ignore the 
pioneer establishment, eight miles away ? The omission at least 


1 Boll. AA. VI Sept. 22, p. 521, De S. Salaberga, c. 1; MGHrm V (1910) p. 51, 
Vita Sadalbergae ; Mab. AA. II p. 423. 
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implies that they are not merely copying Columban’s biographer, 
although, if we compare the texts, we perceive that (6) has echoes 
of Jonas in the words “ optio”” and “ persuasio,” and that (c) has 
“optio”’ also. We may infer either (7) that although they were 
acquainted with Jonas’s account, an acquaintance which is re- 
flected in the borrowing of one or two words, yet they did not 
follow him blindly. If they had done so, the resemblance would 
have been closer and one or the other at least would have repeated 
the name of Annegray ; or (ii) that they had knowledge of some 
other document which has not survived, a royal permission for 
instance, which mentioned the name of the king, Sigebert, but left 
the place, Annegray, unspecified. In either case we are entitled 
to regard the Life of Gail as an independant witness, and the same 
applies to that of Dicuil, though it seems to be the least reliable: 
of these sources. 

Moreover the failure to mention Annegray is amply explained by 
the fact that the celebrated abbey which Luxeuil soon became com- 
pletely overshadowed the difficult and slow first beginnings, when 
Columban and his companions were finding their feet in a strange 
land ; difficult, because, as we know, they were reduced to eating 
the bark of trees in the first days and nearly perished from starvation; 
slow, since these strangers had to prove themselves before Gaulish 
recruits began to seek them out in their “ solitude ’” and swell their 
numbers to the point when Cofumban could launch the more am- 
bitious and doubtless much more habitable undertaking of Luxeuil. 

One handicap under which the monks from Bangor must have 
laboured was the language difficulty. It can only be touched on 
here. Columban had fluent Latin, though there is no reason to 
suppose that all his companions had the same proficiency. The 
people among whom they came spoke Latin too—of a kind—al- 
though the ancient Celtic tongue, whether Goidelic or Brythonic, 
had not so long dissappeared, and may well have still been used 
in remoter places ; it is thought to have been spoken by the nobility 
of Auvergne even as late as the 5th century.’ But the Gallo- 
Roman vernacular—colloquial dialects formed by grafting on to 
the native Celtic the language brought from Rome by a compar- 
atively insignficant number of soldiers, officials and traders—must 


1 This conclusion may be drawn from a sentence in a letter of Sidonius Apollinaris 
to Ecdicius, who was Comes or Governor of Auvergne: “ Mitto istic ob gratiam 
pueritiae tuae undique gentium confluxisse studia litterarum, quod sermonis Celtici 
Squamam depositura nobilitas, nunc oratorio stylo, nunc etiam camoenalibus modis 
imbuebatur.” Epist. III 3 Ad Ecdicium, MPL 58, col. 497. 
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have been a very different thing, both in grammar and pronunciation, 
from Columban’s academic and more classical Latin, although the 
small educated class knew the latter too. So much is clear from 
those writings of the royal chancelleries which have been preserved in 
the original autographs, with their Merovingian spelling intact. 

The community at Luxeuil must have been a strong one by 
the time that nobles like Eustasius and Waldelin began to join it, 
and powerful families entrusted their sons to Columban to be 
educated, like Agilus, son of that Cagnoald who had handled the 
whole affair of the move from Annegray at the court of Childebezt 
II ; or Waldelin, son of the Duke of Burgundy, who was to found 
Béze ; or Donatus, son of the Duke of Transjuranian Burgundy, 
who became Bishop of Besangon. It was at Luxeuil that all these 
entered. Annegray, it is true, was revived centuries later as a 
dependancy of the great Abbey, but in 590 it had been completely 
abandoned and ceased to exist in the monastic sense.! Jonas 
never speaks of it again, though he more than once makes mention 
of Fontanae (now Fontaine-lés-Luxeuil), Columban’s other found- 
aton in the district. For the authors of the later Lives, ‘ Anagrates’ 
was a piece of past history which meant no more to them than 
far-away Bangor. 

Whatever gaps there may be in Jonas of Susa’s knowledge of 
the complicated imbroglio which is Frankish history—it has taken 
modern scholars enough laborious research in all conscience +o 
sort it out more or less—one thing he posesses, and that is a definite 
taste for and interest in proper names, and a good memory for them, 
considering that he is dealing with what was to him a foreign land, 
even if he had travelled in it extensively. A rough count in his Life 
of Columban gives at least a hundred names of persons and places. 
That is phenomenal in a hagiographical work of the period and may 
be compared with the nearly contemporary Life of Saint Desiderius, 
Bishop of Vienne, by Sisebut, the Visigothic King of Spain. which 
contains a maximum of “hot air,’ if 1 may be pardoned the ex- 
pression, combined with a minimum of facts, the whole thing 
inflated with a windy Latin which is utterly tedious to read.? 
One may suspect Jonas of a tendency to round off his figures— 
‘twenty,’ ‘ thirty,’ and so on—but that he is accurate about names 
is clear from the way in which he runs off a whole series of towns 
and places through which Columban and his party passed after 
leaving Luxeuil, all of them places of note and the most likely halts 


yy de Trévillers, Seguania Monastica, (Vesoul-Luxeuil, 1952 ?), pp. 45, 212. 
s Note 3, p. 90. 
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on the journey to Nantes—Besangon (the episcopal see), Autun 
(still preserving the remains of its glory in Gallo-Roman times), 
Avallon (perched on a high hill in the Morvan), the river Cure 
(by a bridge near Vézelay evidently), Chora (headquarters in Roman 
days of the military prefecture of the Sarmatians ; it is now Saint 
Moré, Dept. of the Yonne), Auxerre and Nevers (episcopal cities) 
and the rest.* 

There is another reason, and it is a cogent one, why neither 
Columban’s biographer nor the other texts quoted above can have 
been mistaken about the king’s names. For the establishment of any 
monastic community at the time, a foundation charter either from 
king or bishop, or in default of those, from the owner of the land, 
was essential. We know that Columban obtained such a document 
from King Childebert when he moved to Luxeuil, through the good 
offices of Cagnoald (or Argnoald), Agilus’s father : 


Obtinuit (Agnoaldus) suis precibus a sublimitate regis ut per scripti 
seriem habitaculum Deo militantibus perenniter delegaretur.? 


We still possess the text of the concession received from Agilulf, 
King of Lombardy, when he founded Bobbio.* It is practically 
certain, though Jonas does not mention it—he never speaks of 
charters, taking them for granted—that the Saint had received 
such a written permission from Sigebert, the more so as the group 
of monks he brought with him was relatively strong for a first 
beginning ; it was not a case of some solitary hermit “ pitching his 
tent’ in the wilds at his own risk and peril. Those were not 
wanting from Ireland at the time ; but here we have what the mil- 
itary would call a ‘‘ reconnaissance in force’ ; it must have been 
preceded by an exchange of letters with the Continent and even, 
in all likelihood, with the court of King Sigebert himself. In the 
midst of all the anarchy of the Frankish kingdoms Merovingian 
Gaul clung tenaciously to one element of stability—the written 
forms of the old imperial jurisprudence for conveyances, donations, 
wills and the rest. It was unthinkable that a group of the size 


— also, Rev. Fr. James Wilson, ‘‘ The Reliability of Jonas,” in Mélanges, pp. 

* Vita Agili, c. 1 (see Note p. 83.). 

* There can be little doubt that this Bobbio charter, of 613 A.D. probably (and 
not 598), is authentic, as L. M. Hartmann has shown from a 10th or 11th century 
copy edited by him in Neues Archiv., XXV (1900), pp. 608ff., ‘“‘ Bemerkungen 
zur dea Altesten lango’ K6nigsurkunden.” fh also holds for the 
authenticity, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum in usuam Scholarum, pp. 20ff.; for 
alter copies of the Bobbio charters, see MPL 80, col. 321ff. 
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led by Columban, and foreigners into the bargain, should establish 
themselves anywhere in the country without first obtaining a per- 
mission, duly signed and sealed, the more so as it was in the royal 
demesne, or, as we should say, ‘‘ on the crown lands”’ that they 
settled at the invitation of the king himself. 

In the same way Eustasius, after Columban’s departure, obtained 
a new charter from King Theoderich for Luxeuil : 


(Theodericus et Brunehildis) testimonia denique de saepefato coenobio 
conscripserunt, quibus deinceps quieti servi Dei manerent, in divini 
cultus obsequio perseverantes, amoto faeminarum accessu.? 


a? «66 a? «6 , 46 


(“ Testamenta,” “ testimonia,” ‘‘ praecepta,”’ “‘ praeceptiones ”’ are 
common Merovingian terms for these documents.) That was the only 
way of inspiring some respect in its barbarian neighbours and of 
putting an end to the encroachments and attackes which had begun 
when the royal protection was withdrawn. These charters were 
generally renewed with each new accession to the throne, and the 
confirmation of a privilege obtained in this way would as a rule 
mention the name of the original grantor, with, for example, some 
such phrase as “ Sigebert, our father, of happy memory,” or the 
like. Grants of the kind were kept carefully. Copies were-taken from 
them and given to other communities to serve as models for con- 
cessions or for protection they wished to acquire in their turn. 
Thus the only knowledge we have of a Papal privilege granted to 
Luxeuil in 641 A. D. is from a fragment of a copy discovered by 
Dom Mabillon at Montier-en-Der.2 It is likewise the fact that 
these Luxeuil charters were among the earliest conferring exemption 
from episcopal jurisdiction. They are quoted as a precedent to 
that effect and qualified as being ancient (ex antiquis) in the priv- 
ilege granted by Dagobert I to the Abbey of Rebais in 635 A. D. 
We are not however concerned with that aspect of the matter here.* 

A royal charter would have one feature which helps to account 
for Jonas’s error, which is repeated by the Lives of Dicuil and Wal- 
bert, in making Sigebert King of the Burgundians. As issued by 
any ruler of the Merovingian dynasty, Sigebert for instance, it 
would invariably begin with the formula, “ Sigebertus, rex Franc- 
orum, vir inluster,” without specifying which part of the family 
inheritance he ruled, whether Neustria, Austrasia or Burgundy 


1 Vita Agili, c. 2 (see Note p. 83). 
* Mabillon, Annales O.S.B. (1739), I, p. 634; Pardessus, II, p. 67, no. 299. 
3 Pardessus, II, p. 33, no. 270. 
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{the “ vir inluster ’’ is a survival from the Roman Empire when it 
was conferred as a title of honour on the highest Imperial dignitaries) .* 
None of these early royal charters for Luxeuil have come down to 
us ; the Abbey’s archives must have suffered severely in the attacks 
by the Saracens in 732 and by the Normans in 888 A. D. None the 
less they existed and Jonas and his informants must have been 
well acquainted with them. 

Being certain about “Sigebert, King of the Franks,’ Jonas 
hastily presumed that he, like his grandson, Theoderich, had ruled 
Burgundy. The fact is that the extensive forested and mountainous 
area known as the “ Vége ” — “ Vosagus silva,” ‘‘ Vosagus mons ”’ 
—in which Luxeuil and Annegray were situated, was a kind of 
“March,” or border territory, between Austrasia and Burgundy, 
stretching from Langres in the North down to the basin of the Upper 
Saéne, and over to Alsace on the East. The kings on either side, 
inveterate hunters, regarded it as a vast hunting preserve—and an 
immensely rich one it must have been, with bears, wolves, deer 
and wild boar in abundance—and frequented it for that purpose. 
Whatever about sharing hunting rights, if the Vége belonged toany 
kingdom in the 6th century, it was not to Burgundy, the weakest 
of the Frankish realms, but to Austrasia. Auguste Longnon, the 
leading French authority in the matter, is categoric on the point.? 
That later this region, or a portion of it, should have become Burg- 
undian territory is not suprising in view of the unending family 
squabbles and wars between the Merovingian kings, and the contin- 
ually renewed partitions of their amorphous dominions, the result 
of hard bargaining between near relatives. If we take Jonas’s 
“twenty years” for the length of Columban’s stay at Luxeuil as 
more or less accurate, it must have been in his quality of King of 
Austrasia that Childebert granted a charter about 590. Burgun- 
dians and Austrasians were united under the same king in 593, 
as we have seen. They were separated again with the accession of 
Theoderich and Theodebert, his sons, in 595 A. D. 


2. CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCE 


A. Columban’s letter to Fidolius. This was an exercise in Latin 
prosody—adonics or sapphics, with the final verses in hexameters 


1 For examples of Merovingian charters with the opening formula mentioned, 
cf. Pardessus II passim ; a more limited selection in MGHDipl., I ; numerous Mero- 
vingian charters are given in MPL at the end of vols. 73, 80. 

* Auguste Longnon, Géographie de la Gaule au VIéme Siécle, (1878), p. 153. 
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—sent by the Saint to a friend of his, a certian Fidolius. Near the 
end he says, “Nunc ad olympiadis ter senos venimus annos”’ 
—‘‘ Now we have come to the years of thrice six olympiads.” ! 
Columban had some knowledge of Greek. It would seem more 
likely therefore that he takes olympiad in the Greek sense of four 
years, rather than as the equivalent of the latin lustrum of five. 
We do not know who Fidolius was. There was an abbot of the name 
at Troyes, according to the Bollandist Life, though Fr. Le Cointe 
makes him Abbot of Ile-Barbe, near Lyons.? There is also some 
uncertainty whether this Fidolius lived early in the 6th century 
in the time of Theoderich I, son of Clovis, or towards the end under 
Theoderich II, Columban’s friend and then his antagonist. The 
fact that the Bobbio copy of the verses bears the title ‘‘Columbanus 
Fitolio fratri’’ would seem to indicate that he was a monk and 
perhaps holding office in some monastery, judging by the way in 
which Columban urges him to be economical. Nor do we know when 
or where the verses were composed. It has been supposed that they 
were written in Bobbio, not long before the Saint’s death ; therefore 
in 614/615. The probabilities are against this. The writer evidently 
kept up something in the way of a regular exchange with the re- 
cipient of this composition, but if his correspondent lived in Gaul, 
as seems likely—the name Fidolius is Gallo-Roman—anything of 
the kind would be out of the question in that age across the Alps. 
If we suppose on the other hand that the verses were composed 
towards the end of the Saint’s rule in Luxeuil, that would make 
him approximately 70 in 609/610. 


B. Columban’s letter to the Bishops. It is just as difficult to 
determine when this letter was sent to an episcopal synod somewhere 
in Gaul. In it the Saint adjures the assembled Fathers to let him 
dwell in peace in the forest near the remains of seventeen of his 
departed brethren, “as ” he says “ we have been allowed to live 
among you these twelve years past.’’ 

The Synod has been variously identified with : 


(i) The Council of Chalon-sur-Saéne, 602 A. D., on the ground 
that that givestwelve years from the foundation of Luxeuil in 590, 


1 MGHEpistMK I, p. 186; MPL 80, col. 294. For ‘‘ olympiad ’’ however in the 
sense of the Latin ‘‘ lu strum,” cf. St Eligius, Homily Il, MPL 87, col. 602. 

* Boll.AA. III Maii 15, p. 585, De S. Fidolio ; Chas Le Cointe, Cong. Orat, Annales 
Ecclesiastici Francorum, I 086), p. 342. 

s Se ad Patres Synodi cujusdam,” MGHEpistMK I, p. 162 ; MPL 89, 
col. . 
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and also because, Chalon being in Burgundy, the synod was con- 
yoked by King Theoderich. But in that case it is not easy to see 
why Columban should leave Annegray out of account and under- 
state the number of years ; on the contrary, we should say. The 
Acts of this Council have not survived. All we know is that it con- 
demned and deposed Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne, at the bidding 
of Queen Brunehild. Our only definite source for chis knowledge is 
the Chronicle of Fredegarius. Sisebut, in his Life of Desiderius, 
speaks vaguely of a Council, but does not say where it was held. } 
After recounting the fate of the Bishop of Vienne, Fredegarus goes 
on to write at length of Columban’s expulsion from Luxeuil, likewise 
at the instigation of Queen Brunehild. * We may well ask why, in 
that case, the chronicler makes no mention of any connnexion be- 
tween Columban and this assembly, or at least of the fact that he 
was summoned to attend it ; the more so as, on the one hand, 
Fredegarius execrates the name of Brunehild, and, on the other, 
Columban says in his letter, ‘‘ I thank God that, because of me, the 
meeting of your holy Synod has enabled you to deliberate on this 
matter of the Pasch’”—‘ pro me de Paschate.” The facts were 
sufficiently noteworthy to be recorded, even if this was only what 
we should call a Provincial Synod. 


(ii) A Council held in Sens in 601. Nothing is known of its 
Acts.® o 


But there is another possibility, namely : 


(iii) The znd Council of Macon, a National one, convened in 
585 A. D. by Gunthram of Burgundy, Clothair II of Neustria and 
Childebert II of Austrasia. Its Acts were signed by over fifty prelates 
or their delegates. This may well have been the synod of the letter, 
for the good reason that its 2nd canon deals with the celebration 
of Easter—cause of Columban’s difference with the Gaulish hier- 
archy—that it was, so far as we know, the only Council to do so 
during his stay in Gaul, and that, if we can judge by the leading place 
given to the matter among the canons, this was one of the principal 
matters laid before the assembly. The 2nd canon does not deal 
explicitly with the date of the Feast, but only by implication, in 
so far as it enjoins all the faithful to get together for its celebration : 


Chronicle of Fredegarius, IV c. 36, MGHrm II (1888), p. 134, and MPL 71, 
col. 622. Vita Desiderii by Sisebut, MPL. 80, col. 379ff. ; Council of Chalon in 
~~ ocean I, p. 178; cf. Hefele—Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles (1909) IIT, ii, 


Chronicle of Fredegari ts, loc. cit., MPL. 71, col. 624ff. 
* Hefele—Lecleroq, op., cit., p. 245. 
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. . ut illis sanctissimis sex diebus nullus servile opus audeat facere, sed 
omnes simul quoadunati himnis paschalibus indulgentes, perseverationis 
nostrae praesentiam cotidinis sacrificiis ostendamus... } 


A diocesan synod held by Aunacharius, Bishop of Auxerre, 
whose Acts have been preserved, may have been summoned in 
order to promulgate and implement the decisions of this Council of 
Macon. Its 2nd Canon—“ Ut omnes presbyteri ante epifania missos 
suos dirigant, qui eis de principio quadragensime nuncient . . .” 
instructs all priests to send messengers to the Bishop before the 
Epiphany to ascertain the date of the beginning of Lent. This 
synod was held in the last quarter of the 6th century, but it is 
difficult to determine its date more precisely. ? 

In his letter Columban says that he has set forth his views on the 
paschal question in a short volume (brevi libello) which he has sent 
to “ Arigius the Bishop ”’ (Aredius is another form of the same name). 
Perhaps he was on friendly terms with this Aredius and looked to 
him to be his advocate. There were several bishops of the name 
in 6th century Gaul. Among the signatories of this Council we 
find Arigius, Bishop of Gap. Perhaps it is not a mere coincidence 
that it was in the household of this prelate that Athala, Columban’s 
successor as Abbot of Bobbio, spent some time before entering the 
religious life. * That would lend some likelihood to the supposition 
that he was the same as Arigius to whom Columban sent his little 
treatise and that it was to the Council of Macon that he wrote his 
letter. 

If therefore we identify the synod with the Council of 585 A. D., 
we have 573 for the arrival in Gaul, and we are moreover broadly 
in agreement with the constant tradition of Luxeuil in later times. 
Thus Dom Grappin, monk of that community, in his History of the 
Abbey, written in the late 18th century when its rich archives were 
still in existence, places the coming of the Bangor monks in the 7th 
year of King Sigebert ; that is, as early as 568 A. D.* Another 
Luxeuil historian, Dom Guillot, gives the same regnal year of this king, 
though a slightly different one of the Incarnation, and adds “ Tous 
nos anciens manuscrits le disent de la sorte.’’5 Earlier still in the 


1 MGHConcilia I, pp. 163ff. 

* MGHConcilia I, pp. 178ff. 

* Boll. AA. II Mart. 10, p. 42, De S. Attala. 

* Dom Grappin, Histoire de l’ Abbaye de Luxeu, pp. 32, 41. 

5 Dom Guillot, Histoire de I’ Illustre Abbaye de Luxewil (1720, MS at Vesoul), p. 32. 
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17th century, Dom Villiers gives 571 A. D. for the arrival.1 The 
Benedictines of Luxeuil were evidently determined that Dom Mabil- 
lon should not get away with his falsification of the chronology of 
Saint Columban ! 


Taken all together, the evidence seems to justify the following 
conclusions : 


1. Columban undoubtedly reached the Continent and settled 
at Annegray in the reign of Sigebert of Austrasia ; therefore before 
575 A. D. He remained there long enough for the community to 
grow considerably in numbers. 


2. The verses to Fidolius were composed when the Saint was 
in or about his “18th olympiad”; that is, about 70 years old 
(it is impossible to give a more precise meaning to the phrase used 
by him.). If we suppose, as seems more likely, that they were 
written shortly before the end of his tme at Luxeuil, then we have 
540 A. D. as the approximate date of his birth. 


3. Jonas says that he was 30 (the more likely MS reading, histor- 
ically if not palaeographically) when he came to Gaul. That would 
give somewhere about 570 A.D. for the arrival, allowing for the 
possibility that Jonas has rounded off his figures. He does seem to 
count in tens ! 


4. If, as apppears possible and even probable, the letter to the 
Bishops was addressed to the 2nd Council of Macon in 585, we can 
narrow down the date of arrival to 573, and adjust the year of birth 
to 543 A. D. 


This chronology has the merit of being straightforward, and it is 
the only one with which all the evidence agrees, without forcing 
or distorting any item of it. If on the contrary we accept 590 as 
the date of arrival, we find ourselves in difficulty on one point or 
another, for the simple reason that it is supported neither by the 
texts nor the facts. We may add that Dom Mabillon’s motives for 


_ Dom Villiers, Eductum e Tenebris Luxovium (1684), p. 9. A MS of the year 1734 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, ‘‘ Notes sur les différentes époques concernant 
Saint Colomban, Abbé de Luxeu,”’ Collection de Bourgogne, t. IV., pp. 4ff. is essen- 
tially a reply to Dom Mabillon and Dom Bastide. Its conclusions agree with those 
of the present article. It has nothing about the monastic charters however, nor does 
it quote any ancient authority not mentioned here. 
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trying to impose his “ late arrival’ chronology are more than sus- 
pect, but that is another story. It involved him in at least one 
glaring contradiction, and we find even Dr. Kenney proposing 
one chronological scheme in his text (birth between 530 and 545 A. D., 
arrival in Gaul at the age of 50 or thereabouts) but not committing 
himself to it and envisaging the possibility of another in a note on 
the same page (birth about 560, arrival in Gaul about 590 at the 
age of 30). ? 

In any case the evidence should be viewed not only in the light 
of the existence of monastic charters, with which Jonas and the 
other biographers must have been acquainted, but against the 
background of the conditions Columban and his party found await- 
ing them in Gaul. They were sombre enough, what with political 
instability, violence and paganism. The Frankish element in the 
ruling class had not been very long converted ; it was less than a 
century since Saint Remy had adjured Clovis, when baptising 
him, “ Mitis depone colla, Sicamber,”—‘‘ Humble thyself, Sicamber, 
and put off thy pagan amulets. Worship what thou didst bun, 
burn what thou hast adored.” * Nor should it be forgotten that 
slavery, with all that it implied, was still an integral part of the 
social scheme. Under such conditions a monk from a foreign land, 
completely unknown when he came, was able to draw over 200 
followers into his isolated communities in the solitude of the Vége, 
and to initiate a monastic revival which was to spread throughout 
Gaul. More than that, he was largely responsible for something 
approaching a revolution in (i) canonical relations between bishops 
and monasteries, along the lines of the policy of the Holy See, 
especially of Pope Gregory the Great ; *. (ii) in the administration 
of the sacrament of Penance, ¢ and (iii) the general state of religion 
in the land of his adoption. Proof of this last point is to be found in 
the number of monk-bishops, his immediate disciples, who came 
out of Luxeuil to rule Gaulish dioceses—a radical change from pre- 
vailing methods of providing bishops—and the fact that, when 
he had gone, the great prelates of the 7th century—Audoen, Omer, 


1 Kenney, p. 187 note. 

* And not ‘‘Bow thy head, proud Sicamber,”’ the romantic version met with in 
French history books ; “‘ colla’’ here means a necklace with amulets or medallions 
of pagan deities. Cf. C. Samaran, ‘‘ Mots historiques de la vieille France.” Revw 
des Deux Mondes, 1 May, 1952, p. 128f., after M. Hoyoux in Revue Belge de Philologie 
et d’ Histoire. 

* Terence F. McLaughlin, Le Trés Ancien Droit Monastique de I’Occident (1935), 
pp. 153ff. and passim. 

*G. Mitchell, “The Penitential of Columban and.... the History of 
Penance,”’ Mélanges, pp. 143ff. 
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Eligius and others—were connceted in one way or another with the 
Columbanian revival. 

All this required the close collaboration of his Gaulish disciples , 
of whom he had to form a whole generation to unfamiliar customs 
and ways of thinking. The process must have taken years to bear 
fruit and its finai achievement can have been nothing less than the 
work of a lifetime, of forty years spent in Gaul, and not a mere 
twenty, even for a Saint of Columban’s stature. 


James O’CARROLL 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Maynooth and the Immaculate Conception 


The replies of the Irish bishops to the Encyclical Ubi Primum, in which 
Pius IX called on the bishops of the world to make known to him their 
views, and those of their clergy and people, on the doctrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception and the expediency of defining it, were all in favour of 
a definition except that of Dr. Murray, Archbishop of Dublin*. His 
reply was to the effect that in the opinion of the majority of his priests 
the doctrine was definable and the time was opportune for its definition 
as an article of faith. There were others, however, and they were men 
whose learning and piety made it impossible for him to treat their opinions 
lightly, who thought that it was not opportune to define it, though they 
entertained no doubts whatever as to the truth of the doctrine. This, 
he stated, was the view among others of the Jesuit fathers in Dublin 
and of almost all the professors in the national college of Maynooth. 
From whch it might appear that the professors of theology in Maynooth 
had expressed themselves as against the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. . 

I was naturally interested in finding some evidence that would verify 
this but could find very little, and nothing very certain, that threw light 
on the views of these professors or on the teaching in the college at the 
time. A passage in one of Dr. McHale’s letters seemed to suggest that 
their views may not have been reported too accurately and that they were 
not at all pleased when they learned how they had been represented. 
In a post-script to a letter to Mr. F. Lucas, the Archbishop writes: 
“ Will you have the goodness to send as soon as convenient to Dr. Hanlon 
the passage from Dr. Murray’s letter regarding the supposed opinions 
of the professors of Maynooth relative to the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin.’’? He had just returned from Rome (early in 1855) 
and was writing to Mr. Lucas who was still in Rome. It is clear enough 
that Dr. McHale felt that Dr. O’Hanlon and the other professors in 
Maynooth would be particularly interested in seeing how their ‘‘ supposed 
opinions ’’ were represented. 

Quite recently a piece of evidence has come to light which seems to 
settle the matter definitely. In a letter? to Charles Gavan Duffy, editor 
of the Nation, dated Feb. 12th 1855, Dr. Patrick Murray, professor of 
theology in Maynooth, writes : 


1Cf. ‘‘ The Definition of the Immaculate Conception,” Irish Theol. Quart., XX I, 
January, 1954, p. 5. 

7 Bernard O'Reilly, John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, New York, 1890, 
Vol. 2, p. 391. 

* This letter is now in the possession of Mgr. Kissane, St .Patrick‘s College, 
Maynooth. 
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As to the Immaculate Conception mot one professor of theology knew 
anything of the affair for nearly 12 months after it happened! When 
we heard of it we (the four professors of theology) sent Dr. O’Reilly then 
senior Professor (as I am now) to Dr. Cullen to express our strong indig- 
nation and to state emphatically that the answer sent through Dr. Murray 
was the very opposite of our opinion. Dr. O’Reilly spoke to Dr. Cullen in 
my own presence—though not in my hearing. The four of us drew up 
a document to send to Rome that very day (it was during the Board meeting 
in June 1850). It was not sent, however, I believe, from a well-founded 
suspicion that it would be turned into a charge against Dr. Murray and we 
preferred rather to let matters lie than to be the occasion of inflicting 
fresh pain on the poor old man—especially crushed and slandered as he 
then was. 


Whatever was the source of Archbishop Murray’s information about the 
Maynooth opinion, it is quite clear from this letter that the professors 
of theology in the college were not asked by him to submit their views 
on the doctrine of the Immacutlate Conception and its definability and 
that the views with which they were credited were in fact the very opposite 
of those they held. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


Holy Orders 


Many books have been written about Holy Orders, but few have 
been devoted to an analysis of the sacrament in itself. It is of faith that 
Holy Orders is a sacrament, yet its essential elements have been the sub- 
ject of much controversy. Hence requests have been made for a lucid 
explanation of the four distinctions made in a little book The Bishop 
and the Presbyter1 These distinctions are :—Fundamental Power, 
Hierarchic Power, Pontifical Power and Jurisdiction. It seemed best to 
seek some worthy medium to satisfy these requests. 

The Bishop and the Presbyter following St. Thomas holds that Epis- 
copal Consecration is not a sacrament in the strict sense. It is of “‘ divine 
ordination ’’ and not merely of ecclesiastical institution. It gives a 
permanently immovable character, but that character is not strictly 
a “sacrament character.”’ It bestows not sacrament-grace, but grace 
only which is due to the “doing of a good work.” It is a sacrament in 
the broad sense formerly in vogue, i.e. “‘an outward sign of a sacred 
thing.” In the strict sense a sacrament is defined as “ an outward sign 
of inward grace instituted by Jesus Christ.’’ These preliminaries having 
been stated, it is possible to proceed. 

Holy Orders impress a permanent character, which places the re- 
cipient above mere membership of the Church, and so distinguishes 
the cleric from the layman. Holy Orders themselves advance in grades, 
as if by steps, from the lowest to the highest, which is the sacerdos or 
priest. Each “ Christ-grade ’’—instituted by Christ—is a Holy Order. 


1 The Bishop and the Presbyter by J. Brodie Brosnan, Preston, 1952. 
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Analysing a Holy Crder, two sacred powers, which are distinct, seem 
to stand out. The one the spiritual ability to apply officially the merits 
of Christ to effect certain spiritual things for others. This is called “‘ fund- 
amental power.”” Even if this power be used to impress spiritual qual- 
ities on material objects, it is clear that its final purpose is the spiritual 
welfare of men, as in the case of a consecrated church, holy water etc. 
This spiritual ability of the cleric, however, cannot awake itself into act, 
except it be helped by another power. This other power secures the author- 
ity of Christ, not only to awake its act, but also to make that act valid 
in Christ’s name. This is hierarchical power. The amount of the former 
“ fundamental power ”’ varies. It may be bestowed from its least degree 
to the greatest. Where it is nil, any exercise of Holy Orders is impossible. 
Hence it is the foundation of all the others, and so is termed ‘‘ fundament- 
al.’’ The amount of fundamental power in any degree of Holy Orders 
can hardly be accurately specified; yet it is quite certain that the amount 
of fundamental power in an acolyte, sub-deacon, or deacon is not at all 
equal to that in a priest. According to St. Thomas, a sacerdos simplex 
has full and complete fundamental power, and this admits neither of 
increase nor diminution. Yet no fundamental power can become active 
and effective without the aid of hierarchical power. Hence hierarchical 
power is always necessary if fundamental power is to function. Hier- 
archical power is received either from the sacrament of Holy Orders 
or, directly or indirectly, from the pope’s pontifical power. The Sac- 
rament, however, gives no greater hierarchical power than is required 
for the valid exercise of fundamental power in the grade or office of Holy 
Orders which it confers. It bestows on a deacon ability validly to actuate 
his fundamental power, but only in the dignity or office of deacon; 
to a priest ability to exercise validly his fundamental power only in what 
pertains to the office of priest ; and so on for the other grades of Holy 
Orders. No doubt a higher grade of Holy Orders always contains the 
fundamental and hierarchical powers of the lower grades. Next, hier- 
archical power received from Holy Orders (call it “ sacrament-hier- 
archical power ’’) is irremovable and always acts validly—though not 
always licitly. Pontifical hierarchical power is that which either directly 
or indirectly is bestowed by the pope. The pope can give or withdraw 
it as seems best to him. It presupposes sufficient fundamental power in 
the receiver. In Orders below the priesthood, since their fundamental 
power is not complete, it is no easy matter to determine how much each 
gives. Hence they are here omitted and treatment is confined to the 
priesthood. According to St. Thomas, none but a priest can validly be 
consecrated bishop, since without the priesthood complete fundamental 
power is not present. It follows of course that in a bishop too fundamental 
power is complete. Hence the pope can impart to both priest and 
bishop pontifical hierarchical power validly to perform things which 
usually do not pertain to the respective office of each. 

Pontifical hierarchical power is distinct from sacrament-hierarchical 
power. The basis of this distinction cannot be examined here ; our purpose 
is merely to indicate the origin of each of those powers and to emphasize 
the importance and usefulness of the distinction. While in some cases 
the distinction is easy to determine, in others it is very difficult. It is 
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clear that by his sacrament-hierarchical power a priest can validly say 
Mass and administer Extreme Unction. Also, the pope can delegate a 
sacerdos simplex validly to give confirmation, to consecrate the holy 
oils for the sacraments, and for a number of other functions e.g., to 
give minor orders, the subdiaconate and the diaconate. When, however, 
it is asked can the pope delegate a sacerdos simplex validly to ordain a 
priest or to consecrate a bishop, difficulties arise and different answers are 
given. Likewise from his consecration by “ divine ordinance ’’ a bishop 
has hierarchical power validly to ordain priests. But if one asks whether 
this hierarcihical power extends to the valid consecration of bishops, 
of basilicas and some other eminent things; or, rather whether the 
bishop’s hierarchical power for these is due to pontifical delegation, 
directly or indirectly, the answer is not so easy. History at least has 
suggested diverse solutions. The difference between these hierarchical 
powers seems to lie in this, that the pope can validly withdraw pontifical 
hierarchical power but not the other. Hence such withdrawal would 
mean that in these the bishop functions invalidly ; as for sacrament- 
hierarchical power, withdrawal being impossible, the bishop with this 
always functions validly. Thus is emphasized the importance of the 
distinction, but the point cannot now be treated further than its essential 
explanation. 

Finally comes the question of jurisdiction. Jurisdiction is the valid 
power of ruling rational beings within a certain ambit, and of commanding 
or ordering within that ambit what their well-being requires. Jurisdiction 
on earth is confined to ruling on earth; it implies no immediate rule 
over beings in the other world. The Pope has immediate and plenary 
jurisdiction over the church on earth. To him are subject all bishops 
and members of the Church, and ir religious matters to a certain extent 
all men on earth. Hence the pope can always declare what is lawful or 
unlawful, and can of course validly legislate for the well-being of the 
Church. He can decree who shall be expelled from the Church or who 
shall be admitted into it : who shall subordinately rule or not rule in the 
Church, and so on. It may be said and is often said that non-Catholics, 
who are validly baptized outside the Church, are by that fact constituted 
members of the Church. This is not true. If it were true these would 
receive the suffrages of the Chuch and would have a right to receive the 
sacraments in the Church. This would indeed put the visibility of the 
Church in jeopardy, making it very difficult to discern what was or was 
not the true Church. Hence the Pope excludes all these from membership 
with the Church. Can. 87 of the Code of Canon Law declares: “ By 
baptism a human being is made a person in the Church of Christ, with all 
its rights and duties provided as far as rights are concerned, no obex 
intervenes to impede the bond of ecclesiastical union, or no censure is 
imposed by the Church.’’ In the case cited both the obex and the censure 
of the Church operate. Hence jurisdiction functions not only for admission 
into the Church, but also for granting permission to do what is done in 
the Church. Whosoever acts against that permission always acts un- 
lawfully and sometimes even acts invalidly. An example of invalidity 
would be the administration of the sacrament of Penance by a bishop 
or priest without jurisdiction. This is because this sacrament requires 
an official judgment of the penitent and such official judgment can validly 
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be pronounced only over due subjects : hence the necessity of jurisdiction. 
Jurisdiction, however, gives no power of Holy Orders: for if the minister 
had not perchance the fundamental and hierarchical powers of priest- 
hood, jurisdiction alone would not enable him validly to administer the 
sacrament of Penance. 

It may be objected that there are other views against the four dis- 
tinctions in this paper. That is certain, but the present purposeis not 
to discuss nor to refute these views, but to elucidate the distinctions 
made in the Bishop and the Presbyter. It is hoped that this task has now 
been sufficiently accomplished. 


J. BRopIE Brosnan 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE, By L. H. Grollenberg, O. P. Translated by Joyce 
M. H. Reid, M. A., and H. H. Rowley, M. A., B.Litt., D.D., 
LL. D., F.B.A. Nelson. 1956. Price 70/- net. 


This important work, originally published in Holland, had already 
become well known in its French translation, and its appearance in an 
English version will be welcomed by students of the Bible. The mere 
fact that it is sponsored by three scholars of the calibre of Professor 
Rowley of Manchester, Professor Albright of Johns Hopkins and Pére 
de Vaux of Jerusalem is a sufficient guarantee of its high quality. 

It is far more than an Atlas in the usual sense of a collection of maps. 
It contains no less than thirty five of these in addition to the two end- 
papers which are maps of The Biblical Lands and of the Travels of St- 
Paul. As each map has been drawn to illustrate a limited period of 
history, it is not overcrowded with names nor obscured by a multitude 
of colours, so that a student can see at a glance the location of the town 
or district which he is seeking. Even though the location of the various 
places mentioned in the Bible is not always certain, he may be assured 
that the site chosen in this work has been decided in the light of all the 
data derived from historical documents and from archaeology. 

But this work aims at giving the student a three-dimensional picture 
of the Biblical sites. Each series of maps is accompanied by photographs, 
some taken from ground level, others*taken from the air at various angles. 
Others again are those of objects discovered by the archaeologist which 
have a bearing on the point of history under discussion. There are more 
than four hundred in all. The scenes photographed are not confined to 
Palestine. Egypt, Mesopotamia and the whole Graeco-Roman world 
are visited, whenever these are necessary to illustrate the Biblical narrative. 

One must confess, however, that some of the photographs taken from 
the air (e.g. 151, 160, 351, 352) look like those of the mountains of the moon 
This is due to the total absence of trees. From the air the vegetation is 
invisible, and the country seems quite barren and desolate. Sometimes 
these photographs reveal features which could not be seen from ground 
level. One could never obtain a conception of the extraordinary windings 
of the river Jordan which one receives from the air photograph (26 on 
page 17). 

Finally, we have the thread which binds together maps and photographs. 
This is a brief record of Biblical history from the time of Abraham to the 
Apostolic Age, with an introductory section on the geography of the 
lands of the Bible. The story is divided into six periods, each of which is 
again sub-divided into two or more sections. The narrative is clearly 
the work of a scholar who has taken account of all the results of modern 
scholarship. Naturally, there is no discussion of the various problems. 
But the student is warned of their existence, and the view taken is always 
Teasonable and balanced. 
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One must not forget the elaborate Index, which runs to twenty-six 
pages of three columns. Here are to be found not only every proper 
name to be found in the Bible, but an indication of the degree of certainty 
with which each place name can be identified. 

There is no doubt that, for the modern student of the Bible, this work 
may be regarded as one of the indispensable aids to his studies. But 
there is nothing in it to repel the general reader. Each section may be 
read independently, and the combination of maps and photographs 
with the narrative enables the reader to form a vivid picture of the 
events. 

EDWARD J. KISSANE 


ANGLICAN ORDERS: AND DEFECT OF INTENTION. Francis Clark, S.J. 
Longmans, Green and Co. London. New York. Toronto.  25/-. 


The question as to whether the apostolic succession of orders was handed 
on in the Church of England at the Reformation is clearly one of more 
than academic interest. It is of the utmost practical importance. The 
debates concerning it which had gone on intermittently since the 16th 
century were renewed with more than usual keenness in the closing 
decade of the last century and some leading Catholics of the day took 
a prominent part in them. The decision of Pope Leo XIII, in the Bull 
Apostolicae Curae, that Anglican orders were invalid through defect 
of form and intention, settled the matter irrevocably for Catholics and 
put an end to the discussion as far as they were concerned. While Pro- 
testants outside the Church of England, and perhaps some within it, 
were little interested in or affected by the decision, as they made no claim 
to being the possessors of a genuine priesthood, most Anglicans bitterly 
resented the Pope’s declaration, and, during the sixty years which have 
since elapsed, their spokesmen have not ceased to protest against it 
and to argue that it was contrary to the accepted teaching of Catholic 
theology on sacramental intention. The validity of Anglican orders is 
still very much a live issue and the ever growing interest in the Ecumen- 
ical movement, as well as some recent developments within the Church 
of England, have given ita new urgency. There is no doubt that there 
are many sincere Christians in the Anglican Communion who are genuinely 
unable to see how their orders could be declared invalid in the light of 
the accepted Catholic teaching on the sacraments. 

Anglican orders were declared to be invalid both because of defect of 
form and defect of intention. These are quite clearly two separate defects, 
either of which, even apart from the other, is sufficient to cause invalidity. 
A proper understanding of the Pope’s teaching has not been helped by 
a tendency, shared by some Catholic apologists, to take them as two 
mutually conplementary elements which combine to produce the one 
invalidating defect. Whatever the reason, the fact is that Anglican 
opposition has tended to confine itself to the lack of intention and to 
base its case against invalidity on the claim that the decision of Apos- 
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tolicae Curae is contrary to the accepted teaching of Catholic theology 
on sacramental intention. 

While Father Clark’s book is a comprehensive study of the theology 
underlying Leo XIII’s teaching on Anglican orders, it is mainly con- 
cerned, as the title indicates, with the defect of intention. That does 
not mean that he regards this as the only, or even as the primary, point 
at issue. He particularly emphasizes that the primary and permanent 
defect in all Anglican ordinations comes from the invalidity of the form in 
the Edwardine Ordinal. It is mainly because the Anglicans themselves 
have seen fit to defend the validity of their orders en the issue of intention 
rather than of form that the actual course of the controversy has wrongly 
tended to give the impression that the whole question turned on intention. 

When the Pope declared that with the defect of form there had been 
conbined a defect of intention, what and whose intention did he have in 
mind ? As many as half a dozen answers have been given to this question 
and the first part of Father Clark’s book is devoted to a close examination 
and criticism of each of them. His own answer, and it is the answer given 
by most Catholic commentators, is that the intention in question is 
the internal intention of the ordaining minister inthe strict theological 
sense, the intentio faciendi quod facit ecclesia. This section may make 
some demands on the ordnary reader but the effort is well worth while 
and leads to a clear understanding of what the real issue is. 

Having elucidated the theological principles governing sacramental 
intention, Father Clark goes on to examine the chief objections urged 
by the Anglicans against the decision of Apostolicae Curae, and the more 
particular charge that it was in conflict with the accepted teaching of 
the Catholic schools themselves gn sacramental intention. On what 
grounds can we deny to the early Anglican ministers of ordination, and 
in particular to Barlow and the other consecrators of Parker, the intentio 
factendi quod facit ecclesia.? Even though they held heretical views 
concerning the meaning of ordination and the nature of the priesthood, 
and did not believe that they were conferring a sacrificial power or a true 
priesthood, could they not still have had the general christian intention of 
doing what Christ instituted and what the Apostolic Church did ? Mere 
concomitant error or heresy does not rule out the possibility of a suffi- 
cient intention in their case any more than it does in the case of a Jew 
or an atheist administering baptism. Even if it could be proved that 
their error was not merely concomitant in the mind but resulted in a 
positive intention of the will against conferring the Catholic priesthood, 
could they not still have had at least the general intention to act as Christ’s 
ministers ? We cannot reasonably deny that, in spite of ignorance, 
heresy and even a share of malice, they could have had a general christian 
intention. All the time they could have been implicitly intending to 
do what Christ and His Church do and so, according to the accepted 
teaching, they had at least the minimum intention required for validity. 
It is along such a line of argument that the attempt is made to prove that 
the decision of Apostolicae Curae is in conflict with the teaching of 
Catholic theology itself. The difficulty it raises made some Catholic theo- 
logians, writing before the Pope’s decision in 1896, hesitate about de- 
claring against the sufficiency of Barlow's intention. 
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Father Clark finds an effective answer in “ the principle of positive 
exclusion ’’ which means that “when the will of the minister elicits 
a positive and explicit intention to reject what is in reality (whether 
he knows it or not) an essential element or property of the sacrament as 
Christ instituted it, then his sacramental intention is inevitably defective, 
and the sacrament invalid.’’ In such a case, the general intention to act 
as Christ’s minister cannot prevail over the particular contrary intention. 
The changes and omissions introduced by the English Reformers into the 
rite of ordination were so clearly aimed at excluding the Catholic notion 
of a consecrating and sacrificing priesthood that they afford a certain 
proof, not merely of concomitant error in their minds, but of a positive 
intention elicited by them against what is in fact essential to the sacrament 
of Orders. The omission of the traditio instrumentorum—symbolic of 
the conferring of the power to offer the sacrifice of the Mass—a rite which 
at the time was universally held to be an essential part of ordination, 
was clearly prompted by a desire to exclude the sacrificial function. 
There was a positive act of will against the essence of the sacrament, 
and this was sufficient to override any general christian intention. 

In the course of three further chapters, the author shows that this 
“ principle of positive exclusion ’’ was firmly based on the teaching on 
contrary intentions of the great classical theologians and moralists, 
that it was regularly accepted in practice in the decisions of the Holy 
See and that there is contemporary evidence to show that it was in fact 
one of the guiding principles in reaching the decision contained in A pos- 
tolicae Curae. 

Here, I think, we have the author’s most important and most original 
contribution towards a solution of the problem. The objection under 
discussion is not easily met. Certainly it requires more than a passing 
acquaintance with the theology on sacramental intention to give a 
satisfactory answer to it. Father Clark’s analysis of the teaching of 
theology on sacramental intention and his thorough investigation of the 
standing of “the principle of positive exclusion’’ in post-Tridentine theology, 
and of the use made of it in practical decisions, has clarified the position 
considerably. The principle is no mere novelty unknown to the earlier 
theologians and introduced only to support the shaky theological found- 
ations of Apostolicae Curae. It is based on the judgment of ordinary 
christian common sense and as such “it is no innovation, but marks the 
authentic current of Catholic thought.’’ It was the use the Anglican 
apologists made of a view wrongly attributed to Franzelin that confused 
and complicated what was fundamentally a simple issue. 

Father Clark’s book is a study offhe theological reasons underlying 
the decision on Anglican orders given in the Bull Apostolicae Curae sixty 
years ago. It is a thorough inquiry into the charge still being made 
by Anglicans that that decision was contrary to the accepted teaching 
of Catholic theology itself on sacramental intention. The task he took 
upon himself was no easy one and he has accomplished it with remarkable 
success. His book is a very fine piece of work. The discussion of Anglican 
orders, during the past sixty years, has revealed a quite extraordinary 
amount of confusion and misunderstanding with regard to the teaching 
of Apostolicae Curae and the theology of intention. That was true not 
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only of the opponents but also of some not-so-well-informed defenders 
of the Bull. If it is too much to hope that Father Clark’s book will succeed 
in convincing all the critics of the papal teaching, there is no doubt that 
it has provided its defenders with better and more effective answers. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE SHEPHERD. Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 
Longmans. London-New York-Toronto. 15/-. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. John M. Todd. Long- 
mans. London-New York-Toronto. 


We have here two books dealing with the question of reunion from some- 
what different points of view. Catholics, particularly in this country, 
need to be reminded from time to time that they have obligations in this 
matter. The separation of the Christian churches is a scandal as well as 
a tragedy. The differences which separate them are very real and many 
of them are fundamental. But no matter how conscious we may be of the 
difficulty of bridging these differences, we can never adopt the attitude 
that nothing can be done about it. One thing we can do about it is to 
learn all we can about the problem. We cannot help non-Catholics to 
an understanding of our position unless we make some attempt to under- 
stand theirs. What Catholics as a whole stand most in need of, in this 
connection, is knowledge—knowledge of these Christian denominations 
themselves, their religious background, their beliefs, their ideals, their 
difficulties and their prejudices, knowledge concerning the actual problems 
of reunion and what has been done and is being done about it. And that 
is where the two books under review, each in its own way, can be of very 
considerable assistance. 

Both Father Cary-Elwes and Mr. Todd bring to their tasks an intimate 
knowledge of the concrete problem as it actually exists in England. 
Their approach is realistic and they have no illusions. They both mention, 
as something on which there is general agreement, that the Anglican 
Church as a whole is not yet ripe for reconciliation with Rome and that 
as things are corporate reunion is an impossible dream. Neither the 
Angilcan Church nor the Non-Conformist bodies possess the authority 
to impose any doctrinal changes on their members and, more obviously 
still, they lack the authority to carry these members over to the Catholic 
Church. Any progress towards reunion, then, must be on the basis of 
individual conversions. Both these writers think that there is a good deal 
in the Anglican tradition that is worth preserving and that acceptance 
of Catholicism, either by way of individual conversion or of corporate 
reunion, need not necessarily mean that the Anglican tradition would 
in fact die out. There is no reason, they think, why much of its particular 
way of worship might not be retained as quite compatible with member- 
ship of the Catholic Church and acceptance of the full Christian revelation. 
What they have in mind is indicated by a remark of Mr. Todd’s, that 
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converts from Anglicanism to Catholicism must very often have a real 
sense of loss in changing from a vernacular liturgy, in which they particip- 
ate, to one they do not understand, and from which they are largely 
excluded. 

There is no doubt that in any discussion of the problem of reunion 
the question of the nature of the church itself comes first in importance. 
There cannot be a unified church unless there is agreement on what that 
one church is supposed to be. And yet there is no single questionon 
which there is such radical division. The traditional Catholic teaching 
that there is one visible Church instituted by Christ Himself, its character 
and constitution determined by Him, and ruled through the centuries 
by the visible authority set up by Him, cannot obviously accept the 
assumption that the One Church is something which has yet to come 
into existence in the future through the union of the existing Christian 
churches. The prevailing Protestant view on the other hand, even when it 
accepts the idea of a visible church of divine institution—and more 
generally it does not—is that the actual organization of the church 
itself is a purely human matter in which things like apostolic succession 
and an ordained priesthood are not of primary importance. In a very 
interesting account of the activities of the World Council of Churches, 
Mr .Todd tells us of an increasing awareness, on the part of some of the 
leading spokesmen in the non-Catholic bodies, of the importance of this 
matter and of the necessity of reaching some measure of agreement on 
it. But it is hard to see how there can ever be any reconciliation between 
two such opposite points of view and this consideration alone is sufficient 
to make reunion at the moment seem a rather remote possibility. 

Father Cary-Elwes’ book explains in simple language, and without 
too much weight of scholarship, some of the more important points of 
Catholic teaching which cause difficulty to non-Catholics and which for 
that reason are likely to prove stumbling blocks in discussions between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. It deals rather fully and very competently 
with the nature of the Church of Christ, the papacy which cannot of 
course be understood except with reference to the Church, infallibility, 
development of doctrine, sin in the Church, membership of the Church, 
the very points which invariably turn up in religious discussions. It is 
an admirable book to put into the hands of a non-Catholic who is interested 
in the Church and who would like to know more about it and its doctrines. 
It is equally admirable for the Catholic layman who may be called on 
from time to time for information on some point of Catholic teaching. 

Mr. Todd’s book is more concerned with the problem of reunion as such 
and its aim is to give the Catholic reader up to date information on it. 
It is a subject on which the author is remarkably well-informed. As well 
as being fully conversant with the best literature on the subject he 
knows the realities of the situation from both sides. He succeeds in giving 
a general picture of the Ecumenical problem as it confronts thinking men 
on both sides at the present day. He is not primarily concerned with el- 
ucidating basic theological differences but he has a very accurate grasp 
of all the theological implications of the situation. He is a man of strong 
views and does not hesitate to express them. But his views always 
command respect. He thinks that in a union of the Anglican and Catholic 
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Churches the former would not be the only one to gain. He believes 
that the Anglican tradition has preserved things which might well make 
for an enrichment of Catholicism. Mr. Todd has written a very able and 
extremely interesting book, quite the best of its size that I know, onthe 
subject of reunion. 

GERARD MITCHELL 


REASON AND LIFE: THE INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY : Julian Marjas. 
Translated from the Spanish by Kenneth S. Reid Ph.D. and Ed- 
ward Sarmiento Ph. D. Hollis and Carter, London,. 1956. pp. 
xili-404. Price 35/- 


We are so accustomed to works entitled, An Introduction to Philosophy, 
that a title as The Introduction to Philosophy sounds a trifle strange. 
Such a title leads us to expect some reflections on the role of an intro- 
duction to philosophy. In the present work we do get such reflections. 
The author favours an approach on lines rather different to those that 
are standard. He thinks the exposition of systems and problems has 
less merit than an existentialist start from a concrete situation. It is 
“ not the proper task of an introduction to philosophy to treat of problems 
in the strict sense of the word, but only to discover them in their nascent 
state, at the point at which charged with problematicalness they break 
into human life.”’ (p. 370) Again ‘the Introduction to Philosophy .. . 
has for its mission the discovery and the constitution within our concrete 
circumstance of the ambit of philosephical activity—also—concrete which 
that circumstance demands.”’ (p. 392) 

This is a fair measure of the aim of the book, and a fairly typical 
sample of the writing in the book. The author tells us that he composes 
at his typewriter and there is abundant evidence of this in the book. 
His aim is to introduce philosophy by a consideration of the present 
situation of man, and much of the book is devoted to a description and 
analysis of that situation. So he writes about the Outline of our situation, 
the Vital function of Truth, Truth and History, the Method, Reason, 
the Structure of Human Life, the Horizon of Vital Problems, Being and 
Things, the Realization of Human Life, Historical Life, the Horizon of 
Last Things, and finally reflections on Philosophy. 

One must agree with the central thesis of the book, that a proper under- 
standing of Philosophy will be accompanied by a sense of urgency and need 
to philosophize. While Marias ranges far and wide, his treatment of 
history and philosophy appears to fall between two stools. It is too 
complicated for the novice, and it is too vague for those acquainted 
with philosophy—there is too much assertion and too little proof.. Thus 
on p. 127 we are told: ‘ Disciplines like Logic and Theory of Knowledge 
would assume a very different appearance if they were to state their 
problems in all their radicality and amplitude so that the present forms 
of these disciplines would be reduced to mere chapters corresponding 
to certain particular cases.’’ This will be meaningless to the novice. 
Those acquainted with Logic and the History of Logic will find that the 
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subsequent treatment of Logic (pp. 268 ff.)does less than justice to the 
Logic of Aristotle, Theophrastus and various Schoolmen. 

Judgments in the book are frequently superficial. Thus p. 198, “ The 
artificial dispute over universals,’’ p. 203, “ human life about which, 
in the strict sense, hardly anything has been said—scandalous as it 
may appear—in the whole philosophical tradition.’’ In fact had Marijas 
given more evidence of deep acquaintance with the period of the School- 
men he would have gleaned valuable information for his thesis. Nowhere 
perhaps was the urge to philosophize more insistent than among the 
Schoolmen. 


PATRICK CORCORAN 


IGNATIUS VON LOYQLA: BRIEFWESCHEL MIT FRAUEN. By Hugo Rahner, 
S.J. Freiburg, Herder, 1956. Pp. xxiv 648. Price Dm 33. 


This volume must surely take an important place among the many 
studies and tributes evoked by the tercentenary of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
It collects the extant correspondence of the saint with women, both the 
letters he wrote to them and the letters he received from them. Fr. 
Rahner, as well as assembling these letters in one volume, translates 
them into German from the various languages in which they were originally 
written, and provides a very full commentary on the background of each 
letter or group of letters. Altogether, there are over eighty of these 
letters extant. They represent the correspondence of Ignatius with 
women of all ranks of society, with royalty, nobility, benefactors of his 
order, others who sought his spiritual direction, relatives of his own and of 
his priests. 

The letters here collected and so admirably elucidated by Fr. Rahner 
make valuable reading from many points of view, especially for the light 
they throw on the personal character of Ignatius himself. All great men 
inevitably tend to be summed up in certain tags and catchwords, and 
Ignatius is hard put to escape that of the “ soldier-saint,’’ the great 
planner and organizer, very much the “man’s man.” (That many 
women have also been great organizers should disturb the neatness of 
this classification, but it does not seem to have done so in the case of the 
founder of the Jesuits.) In these letters we get an interesting and unexpect- 
ed light on a new aspect of his character, as spiritual director of women. 
They reveal new aspects of his tact, prudence and courtesy which are 
an interesting commentary on the church of the counter-reformaton and 
have great value for directors of souls at all times. 

Fr. Rahner’s extensive commentary provides the setting in which these 
letters may be fully understood. The volume is splendidly produced and 
illustrated. apart from the too-frequent bad habit of grouping all the 
source-references at the end. 


PATRICK J. CoRISH 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND MYTHOLOGY 
IV 


In working out his demythologized version of the Resurrection, 
which he interprets as an expression of the triumphant significance 
of the Cross, Bultmann insists more than once that the Resurrection 
is not a miraculous proof on which an inquirer might confidently 
base his belief in the salutary significance attributed to the Cross. 
The purpose of the narrative of the Resurrection in the kerygma of the 
New Testament is to direct attention to the fact that the judgment of 
God, which is given a temporal expression in the Cross, is not merely 
acondemnatory judgment but a liberating judgment. The Cross is 
the salvation-event, the death of Christ is the triumph over the 
power of sin and death. The proclamation of the Resurrection is 
not to be understood as the narrative of an independent, objective 
fact, a miracle which would provide an unquestionable guarantee 
of the salutary power of the Cross. 

The Resurrection is not, therefore, an event of mythical character 
that could make credible the significance of the Cross ; rather, it is a 
matter of faith just as much as the significance of the Cross. Indeed, 


faith in the Resurrection is nothing other than faith in the Cross as salvation- 
went, faith in the Cross as the Cross of Christ.? 


Unlike the Cross, which Bultmann accepts as a fact of history, 
the Resurrection is not an historical event. The return of a dead 
body to the life of this world is incredible ; it could not be established 
as an objective fact no matter how many witnesses are invoked for 
it? The truth of the matter, in Bultmann’s view, is that in the 
Christian message the Resurrection was intended to convey, not 
the bringing back to life of a dead body, but the eschatological fact 
of the destruction of the power of death through Christ and the 
bringing of life and immortality.‘ 


1Cf. I. THEOL. QUARTERLY, xxiv (1957), p. 12 

* Kerygma und Mythos, I, p. 46. 

*Ibid., p. 45. 

*“ Was das Kreuz fir mich ist, verstehe ich nur, wenn ich es als den Sieg tiber die 
Tyrannei des Todes und also als Aufers te hung verstehe. Und was die Auferstehung 
fir mich ist, verstehe ich nur, wenn ich sie als in der Preisgabe an den Tod errungen 
und also als Kreuz verstehe... Kreuz und Auferstehung sind ein und dasselbe 
ae _ zwei verschiedenen Aspekten her gesehen,” Harbsmeier, K. u. Mythos, 

» PP. : 
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This rejection of the Resurrection as a fact of history, as well as 
the denial of its value as a miraculous sign, is manifestly in conflict 
with numerous passages of the New Testament. Bultmann does not 
deny this. He refers, for instance, to Acts 17:31 where the Resurrec- 
tion is taken as a proof of the claims of Christ. Similarly, the Gospel 
accounts of the empty tomb and of the appearances of the risen 
Lord are clearly concerned with the physical body of Christ. “ But 
these are doubtless later additions of which Paul knows nothing.”! 
The passage in I Cor. 15 : 3-8, where “ Paul tries to establish the 
miracle of the Resurrection by enumerating the eye witnesses,” 
might seem more difficult to set aside. But it too is summarily re. 
jected on the ground that it is impossible that a fact of history 
should imply a resurrection from the dead.* 

In passing, it may be remarked that one would require more 
convincing reasons than Bultmann offers here for this dismissal of 
the New Testament testimony on the Resurrection. The audiences 
to whom St. Paul preached the Resurrection at Athens and Corinth 
were as keenly aware of the difficulty involved in acceptance of this 
truth as the modern man whose outlook is conditioned by science, 
But despite that difficulty, the Christian preachers insisted both on 
the fact and on its implications. This particular example is interesting 
as an illustration of Bultmann’s exegetical procedure. He evidently 
feels that simply to accept the Resurrection as a fact is unsatisfactory 
for a twofold reason ; on the one hand, it involves the acceptance of 
something that modern man finds incredible—itt is a mythical element 
which should be existentially interpreted ; moreover, if taken simply 
as a fact, it fails to convey adequately what, according to him, was 
primarily intended by the message of the Resurrection, namely the 
triumph of the Cross. Thus his treatment of the texts is very largely 
predetermined by certain postulates and hermeneutical principles 
which are themselves open to question.‘ 

According to Bultmann, it is through the word of preaching, the 
proclamation of the Cross and Resurrection as the eschatological 
event, that we are confronted with the message of the Cross as the 
saving event and thus challenged to accept it or reject it. Historical 


1 Bultmann, ibid., I, p. 44. 

? Ibid., I, p. 45. 

8s“. . was fir ein historisches Faktum kénne es sein, dessen Wirklichkeit mit der 
Totenauferstehung zusammenhangt,”’ loc. cit. 

* “ Bultmann ist Exeget. Aber ich denke nicht, dass man exegetisch mit ihm 
diskutieren kann, weil er zugleich ein Systematiker von solchem Format ist, dass es 
wohl kaum ein Text geben dirfte, in dessen Behandlung nicht sofort gewisse Axiome 
seines Denkens so beherrschend sichtbar werden, dass an der Frage ihrer Giltigkeit 
schlechterdings alles sich entscheidet,”” K. Barth, Dogmatik (K, 4. Mythos, I1, p. 106), 
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research into the origin of the Christian kerygma, with the object of 
establishing its claims, would be an erroneous procedure ; we cannot 
question in this way the credentials of something which confronts 
us as the word of God. But the decision of faith to appropriate to 
oneself the salutary significance of the Cross is not, however, an 
arbitrary or blind decision, even though it does not claim the support 
of miracles or other immanent realities of the world.1 The message 
of the Cross, if properly grasped, corresponds to and, indeed, illumin- 
ates man’s natural understanding of his own existence ; moreover, it 
answers to a certain profound aspiration of man’s being. In this 
way, the decision of faith is an enlightened acceptance of the message 
of salvation. Faith in the Resurrection, the true Easter faith, 
is simply this intelligent acceptance of the word of preaching which 
proclaims the saving significance of the Cross. The only real Easter 
event which we can speak of as an historical fact, additional to the 
crucifixion, is the rise of faith in Christ as the risen Lord. And just 
as for the first disciples, so also for the Christian at the present day, 
to proclaim the Resurrection means to proclaim the saving efficacy 
of the Cross. The only “ proof ”’ of the Christian message of which 
one could speak would appear to be that which is to be found in the 
correspondence of the message to correct understanding of man’s 
existence, and in the possibility of, understanding ourselves which 
the demythologized kerygma offers.? 

The word of preaching obviously plays an essential part in Bult- 
mann’s conception of the way in which the salutary power of the 
Cross is made contemporary for men of every generation.* Apart 
from the Christian proclamation, we could not discern the eschatol- 
ogical saving significance of the Cross. 

The word of preaching which originated in the Easter-event is itself part 
of the eschatological salvation-event. With the death of Christ, which judges 


and liberates the world, was also instituted by God the ministry of 
reconciliation, the word of reconciliation. This word “ supplements ”’ the 





1Tbid., I, p. 46. 
*“Bultmann anerkennt ein einziges, der existentialen Interpretation des 
testamentlichen Kerygma innewohnendes Motivum credibilitatis, wenn man so 


sagen darf, ein motivum objectivum internum, wirde die Schulapologetik sagen, dass 
namlich das existential interpretierte christliche Kerygma mit dem menschlichen 
Selbstverstandnis, wie es die Philosophie entwirft, nicht im Gegensatz steht, 
sondern deren Entwurf des menschlichen Selbstverstandnisses aufnimmt und allererst 
erfallt,” A. Kolping, ‘‘ Sola Fide,” in Kerygma und Mythos, V, p. 17. 

*“..en théologien authentiquement protestant, Bultmann confére, dans sa 
théologie, une rdle sotériologique prépondérant a la predication, autrement important 
que celui du culte et des sacrements, dont il se borne 4 dire, en passant, et assez 
vaguement, qu’ ils réalisent de quelque maniére, eux aussi,la presence egchatologique,”’ 
Malevez i = — Chrétien et le Mythe, p. 86, 
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Cross and makes it intelligible as the salvation-event, by calling for 
faith and by putting to men the question whether they are prepared to 
understand themselves as men crucified and risen with Christ. Where 
this word resounds, Cross and Resurrection become present, and the 


eschatological now is a reality. The eschatological promise of Isaias!: 


is fulfilled: Behold, now is the acceptable time ; behold, now ts the day of 
salvation. In the preaching of the apostle judgment is accomplished, 
for the preacher is for some an odour from death unto death,* for others 
an odour from life unto life. Thus, through his agency, the Resurrection 
life is operative in faith. To the preaching which proclaims Christ is 
applicable the declaration of Jesus in the Gospel of St. John: Amen, 
amen, I say to you, he who hears my word and believes in him who sent me, 
has everlasting life and comes not to judgment, but has passed from death 
to life.... The hour is coming and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and those who hear shall live.* In the word which 
is proclaimed, and only in it, the risen Christ meets us. Faith then is 
from hearing, and hearing through the word of Christ. § 

Bultmann adds that not only the word of preaching itself, but 
the apostolic preacher, and also the Church in which the word is 
further proclaimed, belong to the eschatological event.® 

Having come to the end of his interpretation of the salvation 
event, Bultmann asks whether the idea of God’s saving action, a 
decisive-eschatological intervention, is not itself a mythical remnant 
that ought to be eliminated if the message is to be. completely 
demythologized. His answer is to the effect that the notion of the 
action of God, as he has explained it, is not bound up with that 
mythical image of the world and its relation to God which has been 
discredited by science. The concept of a divine intervention has, 


as we have already seen, an important place in Bultmann’s theory.’ . 


His defence of it here depends upon the contention that so long 
as the divine action is not presented in terms of worldly realities, 
with the transcendent being transformed into an immanent tangible 
reality, it is not open to the charge of being outmoded mythology, 
nor is it completely unacceptable to modern man. 


1 Is. 49: 8. 

2 2 Cor. 2: 16. 

* Jn. 5: 24f. 

* Kerygma und Mythos, I, p. 47. 

* Rom. 10: 17 

* Prédicateurs, apotres, demeurent des hommes comme les autres, susceptibles 
d’étre jugés comme on juge n’importe quel homme. L’église elle-méme reste un 
phénoméne de la sociologie ou de l'histoire, dont la science peut analyser les différents 
aspects. Et cependart, dans toutes ces réalités la foi est invitée a reconniitre le 
‘phenomene eschatologique,’ ‘l’evenement eschatologique’... Alors que la 
mythologie tend 4 mélanger et 4 confondre, faisant apparditre les réalités de l’au-del4 
comme des phénoménes de ce monde, la prédication chrétienne souligne bien plutét 
leur opposition extréme et ne + hea pour la foi, leur identité, contre toute 
a , paradoxalement,” R. , Bulimann et II etation dw Nouveau 
Testament, p. 174. ncaa 


7 Cf. I. Taeor. QuarTerty,xxiii (1956), p. 108 
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The salvation-event of which we speak is not a miraculous, supernatural 
event, but a geschichilich event in space and time. And in presenting it as 
such, stripping it of its mythological dress, we deem that we are in agree- 
ment with the purpose of the New Testament and that we are doing full 
justice to the paradox of the New Testament proclamation: the emer 
namely that the eschatological messenger of God is a concrete e of 
past history, that God’s eschatological action is accomplished in the fate 
of a human being, and therefore that this is an event whose eschatological 
character cannot be established by means of secular proof. This is the 

dox expressed in the words: He emptied himself ; he, though rich, 

me poor ; God sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh ; he was mani- 

fested os the flesh, and, finally, in the classic formula : The Word was made 
Flesh. 

Thus the divine action does not disclose itself as such to human 


observation and historical scrutiny through any extraordinary 


. phenomena. such as miracles. Faith is a -muda fides, a heroic 


decision to appropriate the Christ-event as the saving divine inter- 
vention, even though it is not accredited by signs or commended by 
what are called motiva credibilitatis. The Lutheran inspiration of 
this analysis of faith is manifest. Indeed, Bultmann himself expressly 
links his radical demythologization with the “ Pauline-Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith alone without the works of the 
law... it is the consistent application of it in the sphere of 
knowledge.’ He also finds support in Luther’s words for his 
account of faith as a new understanding of oneself brought about 
by the divine action: Et ita Deus per suum exire nos facit ad nos 
ipsos introire, et per sui cognitionem infert nobis et nostri cognitionem.® 
A similar conception underlies the expression of Melancthon : 
Christum cognoscere hoc est: bemeficia ejus cognoscere, non ejus 
naturas et modos incarnationis intueri.4 

Such, in outline, is Bultmann’s demythologized version of the 
Christ-event and its salutary significance. He has given us a 
soteriology which is divorced from christology. The traditional 
doctrine of Christ, the Incarnate Word, the Saviour of mankind, 
is replaced by a conception which can be called specifically Christian 
mainly because of the somewhat tenuous link with the Christ of history 
which Bultmann maintains ; in fact it would seem that this link 
is vital to Bultmann’s system if he is to have an answer to the 
criticism that he is simply giving a modern philosophical theory 
or old-style liberal views in the guise of Christian revelation. We 
can no longer think of Christ as the preexistent Son of God; there is 


und Mythos, I, p. 48. 
. 207. 
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no Incarnation, no Virgin birth, no Resurection and no Ascension. 
The Cross is a fact of history ; it is not, however, salus nostra as it 
has been traditionally understood, but rather the notification 
in time of a judgment of God which is to be appropriated in the de- 
cision of faith. 

It does not require any great effort to appreciate the extraordinary 
impoverishment of the Christian message which this interpretation 
involves. One has only to recall the Prologue of the fourth Gospel, 
or the Christmas sermons of Pope St. Leo, or the doctrine of the 
Creeds, to become keenly aware that what Bultmann finally offers 
is a very meagre substitute for the faith contained in the prayer: 
ut qui, angelo nuntiante, Christi Filii tut Incarnationem cognovimus, 
per Passionem ejus et Crucem ad Resurrectionis gloriam perducamur. 
Malevez? aptly expresses the surprise and disappointment of the 
Christian reader in the words of Mary Magdalen: They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him, words which 
have been more than once employed to convey the bewildered 
reaction of believers to the results of higher criticism of the New 
Testament. 

It may appear rather surprising, in view of the final results of his 
interpretation, that so much interest has been taken in Bultmann’s 
proposals. Already the literature on the subject is extensive, and 
it is evident from various official and semi-official declarations issued 
in Lutheran-evangelical circles in Germany*® that demythologizing 
has caused grave anxiety there. H. W. Bartsch has published a 
series of five volumes‘ giving Bultmann’s original essay, New 
Testament and Mythology, and his replies to criticisms, together with 
a selection of the discussions to which his interpretation has given 
rise. The fifth of these volumes is devoted exclusively to criticisms 

i“. histoire terrestre de Jésus, ou tout au moins sa mort et le message quil’a 
suivie, date ‘une fois pour toutes’, |’ intervention de Dieu dans notre histoire : la 
s’accomplit la notification objective du salut, en suite de quoi notre — est devenu 
un temps nouveau. Ainsi le Christ historique demeure, aux yeux de Bultmann, le 
liew et le moment décisif de notre rencontre avec Dieu,’ Malevez, op. cit., p. 114. 

. ce méme Christ n’a pas d’autre rdle que celui de notifier le salut, par son 
data et par sa mort; il est, on ne sait pourquoi, l’organe humain de la parole de 
Dieu, c'est tout; sa personne elle-méme est sans mystére propre, et sans relation 
particuliére au Dieu qui l’envoie; sa resurrection ou sa survie, sans importance pour le 
salut,” ibid. 

+“ Einige Lehrer der theologischen Wissenschaft, die neue Wege gesucht haben, 
um unserer Gegenwart den Kern des biblischen Botschaft verstandlich zu machen, 
sind in der Getahr, bei ihrem Bemihen um eine ‘ Entmythologisierung des Neues 
Testaments,’ wie sie das neennen, den Inhalt der Verkiindigung zu vermindern oder 
gar zu verlieren. Sie sehen, dass die Aussagen des Neues Testaments das Aussere 
Gewand der damaligen Denkweise tragen. Aber wir miissen sie fragen, ob sie 
dariiber nicht die Tatsachen verleugnen, die die Schrift bezeugt,”” Declaration of the 


United Evangelical—Lutheran church of Germany (K. u. Mythos, II, p. 11). 
* Kerygma und Mythos, I-V, Evangel.-Verlag, Hamburg. 
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of Bultmann by Catholic authors. Among other studies of his 
theory from the Catholic standpoint, special mention may be made 
of the lengthy analysis to be found in the works published by L. 
Malevez and R. Marlé. These, together with the essays by J. Ternus 
and R. Schnackenburg in the third volume of Das Konzil von 
Chalkedon,. provide invaluable guidance to Bultmann’s thought 
and to the place he holds in contemporary theology and exegesis. 

There are a number of facto:s which help to explain this wide- 
spread interest in Bultmann’s theory. His good intentions are ad- 
mitted, and it is recognized that the problems which he raises are of 
great importance. Catholic critics of his views, despite their funda- 
mental disagreement with him, are quite obviously anxious to give 
a fair statement of his position and to give him full credit for what- 
ever of value his theory contains. However destructive his criticism 
may be, in fact it was Bultmann’s purpose to provide a constructive 
solution of the problems presented by the New Testament kerygma ; 
his approach is that of a believing Christian, not simply that of 
a rationalist, and his demythologizing is prompted by a real pastoral 
concern. He wants to make the Christian message intelligible 
to modern man who, he believes, must remain unresponsive to the 
proclamation of salvation in Christ so long as it is propounded in 
mythical imagery and in concepts of an essentialist philosophy.’ 
Granted that he has exaggerated “the difficulty and misunderstood 
the terms of the problem, nevertheless there is a real problem 
which has to be faced by every Christian preacher. Inseparable 
from this practical problem in Bultmann’s theory is the fundamental 
theological question of the nature of divine revelation and how it 
is related to human history. His attempt to explain the divine inter- 
vention in the Christ of history and to relate it to the saving faith 
of believers in every generation is not satisfactory, but it has the 
merit of focussing attention on this vital theme of the insertion of 
God’s revelation into human history. * Bultmann has occupied a 

1 Das Konzil von Chalkedon, III. Edited by A. Grillmeier S. J. and H. Bacht, S. J. 
(Echter-Verlag, Wirzburg, 1954). “‘Chalkedon und die Entwicklung der protes 
tantischen Theologie. Ein Durchblick von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart,” 

. Ternus, pp. 531- 611; “‘Der Abstand der christologischen Aussagen des Neuen 
estaments vom chalkedonischen Bekenntis nach der Deutung Rudolf Bultmanns,” 
R. Schnackenburg, pp. 675-693. 

*Cf. I. THEOL. QUARTERLY, xxiii (1956). pp. 54 f. 

* Cf. Malevez, op. cit., p. 115: “‘ Par la gravité des questions qu’il souleve, on peut 
Teconnaitre pour le moins au manifeste de Bultmann le bienfait d’amener les 
différentes théologies a verifier A nouveau leurs positions essentielles et la portée de 
leurs methodes. Le souci par ailleurs dont il temoigne de rendre le message eapetle 
4 un monde trés largement fermé 4 la foi doit étre pris au sérieux par les Catho iques 


eux-memes, d’autant que cette incrédulité ne manque pas d’affecter un partie des 
80i- Gisant chrétiens,” R. Marlé, Recherches de Science Relig., XLI (1953), p. 632. 
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prominent position in New Testament exegesis for many years, 
His theory takes account of a variety of trends in contemporary 
thought and, despite the weaknesses to which his critics have 
drawn attention, there is a curious completeness about his solution 
which undoubtedly makes it attractive to anyone who is in agree- 
ment with any of the underlying philosophical or theological pre- 
suppositions. Daniélou, speaking of the apparently contradictory 
traits which are united in Bultmann, notes that instead of attempting 
a reconciliation of these conflicting elements, he rather stresses their 
contrariety. 


It is, indeed, precisely in the paradox of their contradiction that 
Bultmann considers the Christian situation to lie. And this, perhaps, is 
the secret of his intellectual sorcery, for it enables him to satisfy irre- 
concilable requirements and at the same time to make of this very con- 
tradiction the criterion of authenticity. 


Bultmann’s theory has found some ardent supporters, though 
it seems that the general reaction to it in Protestant circles in Ger- 
many has been distinctly unfavourable. Whatever sympathy 
there may be for his practical aim and for his views on particular 
points, it is evident that his proposals as a whole are regarded asa 
threat to the content of the New Testament kerygma and a calling in 
question of certain vital salvation facts vouched for by the Scripture. 
The crisis created by Bultmann is not, however, seen as something 
entirely new but rather as a continuation of an older conflict between 
the claims of reason and faith. Catholic writers stress the point that 
the crisis has its roots in Reformation theology ahd that ‘‘ Bultmann’s 
exposition can be understood only against the historical background 
of modern Protestant theology.”’* 

The discussions of Bultmann’s theory have covered a very wide 
field, and there can be no question here of attempting even a 
summary of the various points which have figured in the debate. 
The criticisms have ranged from the charge that the word Entmythol- 
ogisierung is a crime against the German language, to the charge that 
Bultmann has left the Christian preacher without a message for 
Christmas, Good Friday and Easter. Some who are in general 
agreement with his proposals have gone very much further with the 
process of demythologizing. It is argued by them that it is illogical to 
maintain the notion of a message of salvation somehow related 
to a divine intervention in Christ ; this is a final remnant of mythol- 
ogy and, once it has been properly interpreted, primitive Christianity 
can be seen for what it really is, a certain anticipation of the existen- 


2 oan Month, 16 (1956), p 
O. Simmel, “ Myth an Scope,” Selection II (Sheed & Ward) p. 144. 
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tialist philosophy of man’s being, without any claim to impose 
itself as a revelation from God. 

Among the points which have come up for discussion in this 
connexion is Bultmann’s definition of myth and also the application 
which he makes of the notion of the mythical in his interpretation. 
Some critics have devoted 2 good deal of space to this question, 
arguing that mythical language is a legitimate form of expression 
and that some form of it, using symbols and figurative speech, is 
a necessity in order to give some intelligible expression to transcend- 
ent religious truths. In dealing with these criticisms Bultmann states 
that he does not regard the problem of the notion of myth as one of 
first importance. Rather, it seems to him that “ discussion of this 
question diverts attention from what is the real problem in demy- 
thologization.” 1 As a reply to some of his critics, the point is a 
good one, because Bultmann does not begin with the assertion of 
the mythical character of the New Testament, but rather with the 
declaration that the manner in which the saving divine event is 
presented in the New Testament belongs to a mode of thought 
and expression which is incompatible with the scientific picture of 
the world ; the presentation is in opposition to scientific thought 
and fits into the pattern of what is generally described as myth. ? 
The classification of it as mythical, and the precise definition of 
myth, are secondary considerations. What is important, for anyone 
who accepts the New Testament as the announcement of a saving 
divine intervention, is to elucidate what was intended by the 
mythical presentation and to express the kerygma in concepts which 
will not themselves be open to the charge of being mythical and 
unintelligible to modern man. 

Even though it be conceded that Bultmann’s answer has some 
force, it can hardly be denied that the application by him of the 
term myth to the New Testament is particularly unfortunate. The 
New Testament itself employs precisely the term p0@os* to refer 
to speculations which are out of harmony with sound doctrine 
concerning the mystery of godliness : who was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, appeared to angels, was preached to the gentiles, 
believed in the world, taken up in glory.* To describe as mythical 
those doctrines, which are taught by the Apostle as clearly opposed 
to myth, can only lead to confusion. Here again we have an example 


ee eh 

eran Sy. 7 hg 
*I Tim 1: i ; II Tim. 4: 4; Tit. 1: 14; Pet. 1: 16. 
‘I Tim. 3: 
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to show how Bultmann’s exegesis stems from the philosophical and 
theological postulates of his system rather than from the canons 
of literary and historical criticism. The problem of so-called “‘ myth- 
ical elements ” in Scripture is not unknown to Catholic theologians, 
and it may be useful to refer to some guiding principles in the matter. 
The Encyclical Humani Generis, in treating of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, grants that the sacred writers may have drawn 
upon narrationes populares, but adds that they were preserved 
by divine inspiration from error in the choice and judgment of 
documents : 

Quae autem ex popularibus narrationibus in sacris litteris recepta sunt, 
ea cum mythologiis aliisve id genus minime aequanda sunt, quae 
ex effusa imaginatione procedunt quam ex illo veritatis et simplicitatis 
studio, quod in sacris libris adeo elucet ... .2 

In treatises de Inspiratione a careful distinction will be found 
between language and imagery which may derive from mythology 
and, on the other hand, the doctrine intended by the sacred writer, 
who is preserved from error. This principle of interpretation applies 
throughout the Scriptures, to the simplest figure of speech employed 
as well as to passages touching on matters of the physical sciences 
or to literary forms peculiar to antiquity. In Scriptura, divina 
nobis traduntur per modum quo homines uti solent.*» When this 
principle is kept in mind, and due attention is paid to the analogy 
of being* and the use of analogical language, the case made by 
Bultmann, to show the complete incompatibility between the alleged- 
ly mythological view in which the New Testament message is pre- 
sented and the scientific world-view of modern man, becomes 
much less formidable. 

One of the most persistent and widely supported criticisms of 
Bultmann is that his theory destroys the objective character of the 
saving divine event in Christ. According to traditional theology, 
what God has done in Christ has an objective existence and value. 
Bultmann’s critics hold that not only does he deny that reason or 
historical research can discern the Christ-event for what it is as the 
act of God, but that in effect he also denies that any divine action 
took place in Christ. The salvation which is accomplished in the 
decision of faith, the new understanding of self which it brings, 


1 Enchir. Bibi., 618. 

2 St. Thomas, Comment. ad Hebr., c. I, 1, 4. 

*“* Nach katholischer Auffassung steht das natirliche Sein nicht in einem 
Gegensatz, sondern in einem Entsprechungsverh4ltnis zum Gdottlichen. Es gibt eine 
analogia entis ... So ist des Kosmos des natirlichen Seins in seiner ganzen Breite 
und Tiefe fir gottliche Einwirkungen gedffnet ... ,"" K. Adam, Kerygma und Mythos, 
V, p. 107. 
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is something completely subjective and interior. Even for the eyes 
of faith, there is nothing divine in the Christ-event. Malevez,} 
who has made a close study of this point, finally concludes that, 
though there are texts which favour the “ subjective’ view, it is 
more in accord with Bultmann’s thought to hold that the salvation 
event has an objective character ; not, indeed, that our salvation is 
accomplished in the Cross, as traditional theology explains it, 
but that in it we have the notification of the liberating judgment 
of God which is appropriated by faith. There is ambiguity in Bult- 
mann’s thought on this matter, according to Malevez, an ambiguity 
which can be traced to the fact that radical demythologizing some- 
times seems to involve the complete denial of any kind of divine 
action affecting our lives, while, at other times, it means only the 
denial of divine intervention as an observable phenomenon which is 
assimilated to worldly realities or presented in terms of an essentialist 
philosophy. In other words, myth is sometimes understood in a 
strict sense, sometimes in a wider sense, and consequently the re- 
quirements of radical demythologizing will vary according as one 
or the other sense is present to the mind. 

In favour of this “ objective ” interpretation, it may be recalled 
that Bultmann, as against the liberal standpoint, insists that there 
is a saving act of God, something outside man, with which his salv- 
ation is linked. “‘. . . faith has become a possibility from a certain 
point of history, in consequence of an event.” It has also been 
pointed out that here Bultmann is, in some measure at least, in 
agreement with Barth, who stresses particularly the notion of an 
objective divine action in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
“Du barthisme, il entend conserver le sens d'un acte objectif de 
Dieu, d’un événement unique et décisif accompli par Dieu dans 
Yhistoire.”"? Where he differs from Barth, however, is in his in- 
sistence that the divine action must be explained in terms which 
take account of man’s understanding of himself and of the world 
in which he lives.‘‘ . . .il faut que les données de la foi correspondent 
a l’intelligence naturelle que l’homme posséde de lui-méme, et, 
en la parachevant, etablissent par la-méme leur propre vérité.’’”? 
It is in the working out of this requirement in accordance with the 
postulates of his system that Bultmann has laid himself open to 
the charge of denying the objective reality of the divine event. 
If he has somehow succeeded, even at the cost of consistency, in 


Op. cit., pp. 63 fi. 


"ad 
oma p. 120. 
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saving some kind of objective reality for the saving divine inter- 
vention in Christ, it is clear, nevertheless, that Christ is not the divine 
Saviour of mankind. 

In view of the rejection by Bultmann of the historical truth of 
facts about Christ vouched for by the New Testament, facts which 
are regarded as fundamental in Christian theology, it is obviously 
important to establish that the New Testament authors were con- 
cerned with the assertion of historical realities, and not merely 
proclaiming a message of salvation which has become hopelessly 
entangled in mythological imagery and language. On the accepted 
standards of literary and historical criticism, it is not difficult to 
prove that the statement that “the Christian Easter faith is not 
interested in the historical question ” is completely contrary to the 
New Testament evidence. But it is scarcely possible to come to 
grips on the vital issues with Bultmann in the detailed exegesis 
of the New Testament, for the simple reason that his interpretations 
are governed by the postulates of his system. This explains why 
Catholic writers generally concentrate their attention mainly on 
the presuppositions and the consequences of demythologizing rather 
than on polemical discussion of the interpretation of individual 
texts of the New Testament. Bultmann’s exegesis is often quite 
arbitrary, and his tendency to concentrate on the fourth Gospel 
and St. Paul, to the neglect of the Synoptics, reflects an attitude 
which is somewhat outmoded even in critical circles. 

In the question of faith and reason and the-motiva credibilitatis 
we have a striking example of how the Catholic approach to the New 
Testament revelation radically differs from that of Bultmann. 
The contrast is evident when we set the declaration of the Vatican 
Council over against his rejection of miracles and the account which 
he gives of the decision of faith as an intelligent acceptance of the 
word of preaching : 

Ut nihilominus fidei nostrae obsequium rationi consentaneum esset, 
voluit Deus cum internis Spiritus Sancti auxiliis externa jungi revel- 
ationis suae argumenta, facta scilicet divina, atque imprimis miracula 
et prophetias, quae cum Dei omnipotentiam et infinitam scientiam lucul- 
enter commonstrent, divinae revelationis signa sunt certissima atque 
omnium intelligentiae accommodata. * 

Bultmann’s rejection of the miraculous has evoked a good 
deal of criticism and not from Catholics only. His right to speak 
in the name of science has been challenged. He has simply assumed 
that science has excluded the miraculous, thereby misrepresenting 


1Cf. Hofmann, Theologie wnd Glaube, 1953, pp. 335 ff. 
* De fide, c. 3. Densinger-Rahner, 1790. 
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the real conclusions of science. One of the most interesting comments 
on Bultmann’s description of the miraculous as myth is that it 
reflects a profound dualism according to which God, the transcendent 
being, is so completely above this world that it is inconceivable that 
a divine action on the world should be capable of expression in 
terms of real, historical events.1_ This would be to transform the 
transcendent into an immanent reality of the world. “ The invis- 
ibility of God excludes every myth that would make God and his 
action visible.” It is in this connexion that Catholic writers stress the 
conception of the analogia entis and the analogical use of language 
in dealing with the divine. It has also been pointed out that Bult- 
mann’s theory is here out of touch with the mind of the authors of 
the Old and New Testament. They saw, e.g., the history of the 
chosen people as salvation-history (Heilsgeschichte),? an example of 
divine intervention for the salvation of men. The same outlook 
is evident in their attitude towards the fulfilment of prophecy in 
Christ : the fulfilment is evidence that God has intervened in Christ 
and it provides a key to the significance of the Christ-event. As 
Bultmann refuses to accept their view, it is difficult to see how his 
interpretation can be true to what the Scriptures really intended to 
teach. 

To conclude this review of Bultmann’s theory, reference may be 
made to a point which has been stressed by nearly all Catholic 
writers, namely that there is an essential link between Bultmann’s 
thought and the theology of the Reformers.* Bultmann has him- 
self declared that demythologizing is a requirement of faith itself. 
The crisis provoked by his proposals is a crisis of Protestant theology 
and one that is insoluble on the principles of that theology.‘ 


John A. O’Flynn 


1Cf. Malevez, op. cit., p. 149. 
*Cf. Hofmann, : loc. cit., pp. 340 ff; “ So ernst es Paulus um die geschichtliche 


Finger Gottes geschrieben und in den heiligen Bachern vorausgesagt ist,” K. Adam, 


loc. cit., p. iii. 
* Cf. fviskmena, Scholastik, XXV (1955), p. 534; Hofmann, loc. cit., pp. 343 ff. 
“Cf. Marlé, Recherches de Science Religieuse, XLI (1953), p. 630; “ Er will 
ehrlich die test tliche Botschaft den Menschen von heute nahebringen, 
entzicht aber dabei die Grundlagen. Darin liegt die grosse Tragik der 
Theologie der Entmytho i und die Schwierigksit der Protestantischen 


Theologie uberhaupt.” Brinkmann, loc. cit. 











TWO WORKS OF ART 


NATURAL ARTISTRY 


Michelangelo Buonarrroti had a vision. Genius that he was, this 
famous sculptor, painter, architect, poet, often saw things denied to 
lesser men. One day as he walked the streets he saw a huge, shape- 
less block of rough marble that had been discarded as useless by 
other sculptors. Under the transforming power of Michelangelo’s 
vision, the rotted marble seemed to vanish and, in its stead, there 
glowed forth an external image of the sculptor’s inner artistic ideal. 

After buying the seemingly useless stone, the sculptor began the 
hard task of transforming this unpromising matter into an extern- 
alization of the vision in his mind. Finally, his work was completed. 
Then, in awe and admiration at his handiwork, he tapped with his 
mallet the heroic statue and cried out, “Speak!” Michelangelo 
had fininshed his famous Moses for the mausoleum of Pope Julius II. 

Many factors and progressive steps were involved in the pro- 
duction of the famous statue. First, there was the artistic vision, 
the statue as conceived ideally. The externalization in marble of 
this inner ideal was the final cause of and motive for Michelangelo’s 
artistic work. This same inward vision was also the exemplary 
cause, or pattern and guide, of the artist in his work. Technically, 
philosophers call this the external formal cause. The efficient cause, 
of course, is the artist himself. The matter, or material cause, is 
the ugly, rotten block of shapeless marble. The work of the effi- 
cient cause is the application of the form to the matter, the bringing 
forth of this form from the potency of the matter, the effectiag of 
the union between act and potency. In the concrete, how did this 
process, an abstract analysis of which I have just given, actualy 
take place ? 

The first thing Michelangelo had to do was with uncompromising, 
rough, hard blows of mallet on chisel to cut away the more obvious 
flaws from the marble. Then he made the rough outline of the statue. 
Afterwards, with ever increasing delicacy, with more and more 
painstaking artistry, there followed thousands upon thousands of 
tappings and cuttings with mallet and chisel. And, at last, there was 
brought about the external image of the inner vision, the form was 
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applied to the matter, the act was educed, brought forth, from the 
potency of this crude material. With the completion of the Moses, 
there was, as far as that is possible in art, perfect agreement between 
the external work of art and the artistic ideal or vision in the mind of 
the artist. 


SUPERNATURAL ARTISTRY 


In the supernatural rebuilding and refashioning of the human 
soul, a supernatural artistic process takes place with which, it seems, 
the natural artistic work has an analogical resemblance. Here, 
too, one discevers the inner vision and, if not strictly a motive and 
final cause, at least the reason why the divine Artist engages in His 
supernatural work of art. Although He does not have a strict motive, 
in the sense of being moved, when He acts, nevertheless, since He 
does not act blindly, God does have a true reason, ratio, for acting. 

The object of the divine vision may, as I shall indicate, be con- 
sidered as the exemplary cause, model, and, so to speak, the external 
quasi-formal cause of the completed work. There are also dis- 
coverable efficient causality on the part of this divine Artist, the 
form to be applied to the matter, and, finally, the matter itself from 
the potency of which (obediential, of course, and not subjective 
potency) the form is‘educed. All of these are factors in the produc- 
tion of the new image, the new creature in the supernatural order. 

First of all, let us consider the Artist. Under the aspect of effi- 
cient causality, this Artist is the Blessed Trinity operating as one, 
indistinct principle of divine efficiency... By appropriation, since 
the work is one of love, this heavenly Artist is specified as the Holy 
Spirit. 

The final cause (finis operantis), the reason why the divine Artist 
begins the supernatural work of artistry, is proportioned to His own 
infinite nature.* Hence, it can be nothing created. For God does 

1 Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1. q, 45, a. 6. There is no need to insist upon what 
follows with metaphysical necessity from “‘ omniaque sunt unum, ubi non obviat 
relationis oppositio ’’ of the Council of Florence (DB, 703). 

* When I speak of appropriating the work of sanctification to the Holy Spirit, 
I am considering sanctification solely, precisely, and formally under the aspect of 
its being an effect of divine efficiency. As I have written at length elsewhere (see 
note p. 129), my opinion is that merlely efficient causality is insufficient for explain- 
ing the supernaturality of grace and the indwelling of the divine Persons. 

* See ‘St Thomas and the Ultimate Purpose of Creation,” Theological Studies, 
II (1941), 53-83, and ‘‘The Vatican Council and the End of Creation,’ ibid., IV (1943) 
3-33. The author of these articles is Fr. Philip J. Donnelly, S.J. (formerly professor 
at the Gregorian University), how professor at the Jesuit Seminary in Weston, 


husetts. I but apply to the supernatural order that which the author has 
brought out so well in respect of the natural order. 
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not undertake this work in order to acquire something which prev- 
iously He did not have. The reason why God begins this supernatural 
task is His own infinite, Trinitarian life and nature, but under the 
precise aspect of its communicability to a rational creature. By 
appropriation we may say, as have noted theologians,! that this 
motive or reason for God’s initiating the supernatural work of art 
is the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of divine love. Through this Holy 
Spirit will be given to the soul a created, finite, and analogous share 
of God’s own Trinitarian life and goodness and beauty. The true 
end, therefore, of this work (the finis operantis and, also, the finis 
qui ultimus operis) is the Blessed Trinity itself which the soul is 
to possess through sanctifying grace in this life and in the future 
life through the beatific vision. 

The exemplary cause, the model, and ideal of the new supernatural 
artistic creation is, in the opinion of many,? the natural filiation of 
the Son of God, the second Person of the Blessed Trinity. This same 
truth is implicit, at least, in Scripture where we read that through the 
supernatural transformation of the soul through grace we are made 
conformed to the image of the Son of God.* From all eternity, 
God, the divine Artist, had a vision, an aspiration which He wanted 
each particular man to fulfil. And that vision is, in a certain sense, 
twofold. The Father sees in His Son, whom from all eternity He 
generates, the divine nature, substance, goodness, beauty, all of 
which He forever communicates to His Son. Further, He sees this 


1It is interesting to note that St. Thomas holds that the second procession 
motivates more our adoptive filiation than does the first. This is true because the 
communication of the divine‘nature takes place by way of love, not, as in the case 
of the natural Son of God, by natural generation. Cf. Im I Sent., d. 32, q. 1, a. 3 ad 
3m ; De Ver., q. 27., a. lc. C. Gent., IV, 21, n. 2: “* Et sic charitas quae in nobis 
est, licet sit effectus Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, tamen quadam speciali ratione 
dicitur esse in nobis Spiritum Sanctum” On the Holy Spirit as the motive of 
our divine adoptive filiation through grace, cf. M.J. Scheeben’s Die Mysterien des 
Christentums, (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 1941). pp. 122 ff. ; Natur und Gnade, 
M. Grabmann’s edition, (Minchen, Theatiner-Verlag, 1922), pp. 130 ff. ; Dogmatik, 
B. II, par. 162, nn. 678 ff. ; also, his second article in the famous controversy with 
Th. Granderath, S.J., ‘“‘ Die Controverse fiber die Formalursache unserer 
Gotteskindschaft—noch einmal,”’ Der Katholik, (1883-II), 561-603, > . 567. 
Granderath’s articles may be found in ZKT, V (1881), 283-319; VI fiss3}, 
491-540, 593-638 ; VIII (1884), 545-79. 

* St. Thomas in Sum Theol. , III, q. 23, a. 3, shows the analogy existing between 
human and divine adoption ; cf. ibid., a. 1, ad 2m, and a. 2, ad 3m. Note C.. a Lap- 
ide’s statement in his Commentaria in Sacram Scripturam (Parisiis, Vives, 1874-79)., 
T. XIII, “ In Osee,” 1:10: “... . exemplar huius filiationis (scl. divinae adop- 
tivae hominum) est filiatio Verbi Dei.” Also, regarding our divine adoption, cf. 
Alexander of Hales, Sum. Theol., III, pars 1, inquis. 4, tr. 3, q. 3, tit. 1, c. 3, a 
1 (ed. Quaracchi, 1930; II, n. 509), and St. Bonaventure, In III Sent., d. 10, a. 2, 
qq. 1-3 (ed. Quaracchi, 1887 ; III, pp. 232-41), and Breviloquium, V, c. 1. 

3 See St. mas’ brief, but enlightening, commentary on Rom. 8: 29 in S. 
1908). 2 ; _— super epistolas S. Pawli lectura, (ed, VIII rev. ; Romae, Marietti, 
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divine nature, in which rests the natural filiation of His own Son, 
as communicable, in a fmite, created analogous manner, to other 
sons by way of adoption. His aspiration is that each man, potentially 
an adopted son of God, should arrive at this state of divine adoption 
and render as perfect as possible in his soul the image of the natural 
Son of God, the Word Incarnate. 

As J. Lindworsky, S. J., says, ‘“‘ Before every man there stands 
a picture of that which he should become. And never will he be 
fully at peace, until the ideal shown in that picture has been brought 
to perfect realization.’’? In the supernatural order, this vision and 
picture in the mind of man is that of conformity to the image of 
the Son of God. How is such a vision produced within man and how 
is the ideal expressed in this picture or vision realized ? The following 
paragraphs will essay an answer to this question. 

For many great theologians,’ the end of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God lies not so much in the effecting of forgiveness of and 
satisfaction for man’s sins as in the elevation of sinful mankind to 
a share in the divine nature. Achieving this end of the Incarnation 
means the perfecting of that supernatural work of art about which 
these pages are written. 

What instruments does this divine Artist use in His supernatural 
artistry ? Briefly, they are those deriving from the Incarnation 
and redemptive sacrifice of the Son ‘of God become Man. The Spirit 
of love uses actual graces, the sacraments, especially the Holy 
Eucharist and the graces specifically proper to and coming from the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass and the sacraments. 

These graces enlighten, heal, and strengthen the soul. The light from 
the graces given reveals, not indeed the entire image to be built in 
the soul, but the individual proper actions the sum-total of which 
will perfect the image in its totality. At first, in vague outline, 
but gradually more clearly, the whole image, the ideal, the Christ- 
likeness, towards which the soul is led on by the Spirit, is made 
manifest. The healing process, in the beginning at least, is comparable 


* In this connexion, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1, q. 93, esp. aa. 4 and 5, where 
the idea of man as an image of God is explained. 

* The Psychology of Asceticism, (Baltimore, Md., The Carroll Press, 1950), p. 15. 

* St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., III, q. 1, aa, 1-3, esp. a. 1, where he quotes the well- 
known words of St. Augustine ‘‘ Factus est Deus homo, ut homo fieret Deus ’’ (St. 
Aug., Serm. suppos., serm. CXXVIII, PL 39, 1997) ; C. Gent., IV, 54; also, Com- 
oa theologiae, cc. 200, 201. Other theologians, whom one might mention, are 
uarez, Opera Omnia, ‘‘ De gratia,”’ L. VII, C. 11, n. 21 (Parisiis, Vives, 1858, pp. 
179 sq.) ; and M. J. Scheeben, Die Herrlichkeiten der gottlichen Gnade (Freiburg i. 
B., Herder, 1941), pp. 39 ff. ; also., see his Dogmatik, B. III, par. 104. nn. 662 ff. 
His Natur und Gnade (referred to in n. 4) is, of course, in the Herder, 1941, edition ; 
but, in note I, p. 124, I preferred the reference to the Grabmann edition. 
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to the first rough work done by the human sculptor in preparing 
remotely the matter, marble, for the reception of the form which will 
change the crude stone into the formal work of art. However, in 
the transformation of the human material, the soul, a much longer 
period of time is ordinarily required. True, the form, sanctifying 
grace, is infused into the soul at the precise moment when man 
sincerely repents and turns from creatures and clings again to God. 
But, this union and configuration of the soul to the image of the 
divine admit of degrees and perfectibility. 

Actual graces, then, by enligntening the soul, by elevating it, 
and by their healing and strengthening power, enable the soul to 
slough off the grosser imperfections of the human person. Unlike 
the marble under the forming activity of the human sculptor, this 
human material is not purely passive. For the reception of the form 
of sanctifying grace, the soul can positively cooperate. However, the 
soul can only dispose itself negatively for the first actual grace and, 
if it be in the state of habitual grace, it can obtain further graces 
by its meritorious actions. 

Once the form of grace is received into the soul, under the enlight- 
ening power of further actual graces, the soul freely works towards 
making more perfect, more sharply etched the image of the Son 
of God which is its inner possession. All his life, man ‘will be ina 
state of unrest, in that he will know that he has not yet perfected 
as far as that is possible and consequently has not yet attained the 
ideal in all its rich fulness. This holy and wholesome unrest results 
in a constant striving after the perfection of that ideal, Christ- 
likeness, made known to man through revelation and continually 
made clearer by each successive onrush of actual graces into his soul. 

Since very often the human material is unpromising and resistant 
to the divine form, the Holy Spirit must perform work which is 
analogically similar to the rough work of the sculptor in his first 


contacts with the marble. Gross disfigurements of the soul and of’ 


human actions will have to be eliminated. Then, day, week, month, 
and year in and out, the Holy Spirit constantly works deep within 
the inner recesses of the human soul, fashioning and modeling it 
after the likeness of the image of the Son of God. 

Finally, the day comes when the masterpiece has been nearly 
finished. On that day, the near perfect union of matter and form has 
been achieved. God the Father can now look into the depths of 


1 Not, of course, that there has not been, from the first moment of the infusion 
of grace, a perfect union between the soul and the Blessed Trinity. But, the in- 
timacy of the union can become more and moreperfect through the increase of sancti- 
fying grace. 
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the soul and see there, however dimly reflected, the ideal and aspir- 
ation which He willed that the soul attain, the image, namely, of 
His only begotten Son. On that day, in very truth, can the Father 
say, “ This is my beloved (adopted, to be sure) son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” (Matt. 3: 15). 

The above paragraphs dealing with the supernatural work of 
art effected by the Holy Ghost are based on revealed truth, both in 
the gospels and, especially, in the letters of St. Paul. Divine revel- 
ation tells us that God works on the soul,’ that the end of this 
work is to give us a share in the divine nature,’ and, finally, that 
the image of the son of God be impressed upon our souls.® 

This artistic work of the Holy Ghost will result in a human person 
whose holiness and way of life are truly modeled on the very holiness 
and life of Jesus Christ, on His divine and human life. On the fore- 
head of this new other Christ the Holy Spirit can, so to speak, 
gently tap and cry out within the soul, “ Speak !”’ Speak, that is, 
with the actions and language of Christ flowing from Christ-like 
being and thoughts rooted in a Christ-like soul upon which the Holy 
Spirit has imprinted the likeness of the image of the Son of God. 


DIFFERENCES TO BE NOTED 


It should be kept in mind that this resemblance between natural 
and supernatural artistry is only analogous, that is, the two kinds 
of artistry are partly similar, but mostly different. For in all anal- 
ogies, especially those between man and God, the differences over- 
shadow the resemblances. Some of these differences in the present 
case should be indicated.‘ 


1. The Efficient Cause—In the case of the marble Moses, the 
artist, or efficient cause, is purely human. In the building of the 
supernatural image of the Son of God, the efficient cause is the Blessed 
Trinity acting as one, indistinct principle of external activity. 
This activity is appropriated to the Holy Spirit. 


1 Among the many passages in the New Testament teaching this truth, I mention 
but a few. See John 15: 1-5; I Cor. 4:7; 12:3; Rom. 6: 23; 2 Cor. 3:5; Tit. 
3: 4-7, etc., etc. 

* The classic passage is, of course, 2 Pet. 1: 4. 

* Besides the reference given in note 3, p. 124 See Rom. 8:17; Gal. 4:5; and 
esp. 1 Jo. 3: 1-2. 

“Note the warning of the Fourth Lateran Council, Denzinger, Enchiridion 
Symbolorum, n. 432: ‘'. . . . inter creatorem et creaturam non potest tanta simili- 
tudo notari, quin inter eos maior sit dissimilitudo notanda,” 
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2. The Exemplary and Final Causes—Again, the Exemplary 
and final causes of Michelangelo’s masterpiece were finite. In the 
supernatural work of art, the sanctificatin of the soul, they are 
infinite. The exemplary cause is the natural filiation of the Son 
of God and the final cause is the Trinitarian life and nature under 
the aspect of its communicability to the human soul. It should be 
clearly noted that the passive reception of this Trinitarian life, 
sanctifying grace, is not infinite nor uncreated, but strictly finite 
and created. Sanctifying grace is not the model, pattern, or exem- 
plary cause ; rather this grace itself is modeled, patterned after the 
original model and pattern, the image of the natural Son of God. 

Furthermore, this same grace is not the final cause, the reason 
for God’s engaging in this supernatural work ; for God’s reason for 
acting must be, as He is, infinite. More correctly, grace is the posses- 
sion or passive reception of this final cause (finis quo operis is the 
possession of finis gui ultimus operis, and in the case of an infinite 
agent this latter final end of the work is identified with the /inis 
operantis). 


3. The Formal Cause—The form brought forth from the potency 
of the matter (the matter being the rough block of marble) does 
not depend upon the efficient cause, once the union between the 
artistic form and the marble is effected. However necessary an 
efficient cause is for the union of matter and form, it does not as 
such enter into their union, but is merely presupposed. 

In the union of grace with the soul (form and matter, act and 
potency), there is a distinction to be made. The Blessed Trinity 
acting efficiently is presupposed to the union, but in the very union 
itself of sanctifying grace and the soul the divine Persons are en- 
gaged rather as communicating causes, quasi-formal causes, actuat- 
ing without informing the soul. Whatever theological explanation 
one may care to champion in this matter has little bearing on the 
point which I should like to stress here. It is simply that the union 
of act with potency, form with matter, sanctifying grace with 
the soul, in this new supernatural work of art depends upon a con- 
stant communication of divine being and life to the soul. God does 
not simply infuse a reality (grace) into the soul and then allow the 
latter to manage on its own. Rather, this infused reality (sancti- 
fying grace) depends for its very continued existence upon the con- 
stant indwelling of the Blessed Trinity within the soul, upon the 


1 For a fuller explanation of this cf. articles mentioned in note 3, p. 123. 
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continued inflow of divine being from this Trinitarian Guest.! 


4. Efficient and Instrumental Causality—With respect to the 
precise nature of the efficiency and the instruments employed by 
the efficient causes in our two works of art, natural and super- 
natural, there are several differences to be noted. In the case of 
the human artist, his efficient causality is restricted to and quite 
limited by the use of instruments distinct from himself, namely 
his sculptor’s mallet and chisel. True, by the intentionality involved 
in all instrumental causality, his artistic vision is, so to speak, 
channeled from the artist to his instruments, so that the effect 
produced by maliet and chisel is far superior to that of which the 
native power of the instruments is capable. Apart from the sculptor 
and, let us say, mechanically operated, all that a mallet and chisel 
could do, of themselves, would be.to strike and cut, without the 
least element of the artistic effect entering into the striking and 
cutting. On the other hand, it is also true that, left to his own merely 
human powers and deprived of instruments, Michelangelo could 
never have produced his Moses. 

God, however, is not thus limited and restricted by the instruments 
which He uses in producing the supernatural work of art which is 
the sanctified soul. Even in the case of the sacraments, although it 
be true that they confer objectively the grace which they signify, 
nevertheless, it is also equally true that they do so precisely because 
God, as the unique efficient cause of grace, has given to these same 
sacraments that power of conferring grace. Did God so will, He 
surely could confer grace directly upon the soul and produce the 
image of His Son within the soul without the intermediary of the 
sacraments. 

Actual graces, directed towards the conferring, increase, or 
restoration of habitual grace depend entirely for their efficacy 
upon God. What we call an actual grace, the enlightening of the 
mind and moving of the will—both, of course, supernatural—can 
well be considered the effect of God’s direct activity and action upon 
mind and will. Needless to say, man does cooperate in the building 
of the supernatural work of art and tragically enough can also thwart 
that same work. 


1Cf., sv., my articles: ‘‘ The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit according to M.J. 
Scheeben,’”’ Theological Studies, VII (1946), 224-80; ‘‘ The Inhabitation of the Holy 
Spirit: a Solution according to de la Taille’? TS,VIII (1947), 445-70 ; “‘Sanctifying 
Grace and our Union with the Holy Trinity : a Reply,”” TS, XIII (1952), 190-204 ; 
and ‘“‘ The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit,’’ Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
eo ofthe Catholic Theological Society of America, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1949, 
pp. 39-89. 
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5. The Material Cause—The marble and the human soul are 
the potencies, or material causes, which are actuated by or united 
with the formal causes (the artistic form and sanctifying grace). 
One should note that in both cases, that of the marble and that of 
the human soul, the changes are accidental. But, there the resem- 
blance stops. With regard to the Moses, the change is entirely on 
the surface, the interior of the marble block remaining quite un- 
changed. In the renovation of the human soul by the divine Artist. 
the profoundest depths of the soul are affected, while strangely 
enough the surface changes are often not so pronounced, sometimes 
indeed ‘nardly noticeable. Nevertheless, although the changing of 
the soul is only accidental, it can now perform actions that are 
essentially different and completely beyond its natural capacities, 
namely, supernatural and meritorious actions. 


6. Externalization of the Ideal—When one says that the statue 
is really the externalization of the artistic ideal or vision, one speaks 
quite correctly. For, in the work of a truly great technician, the 
conformity between the external work and the ideal model will 
be quite perfect. But, when one speaks of the soul’s bearing the image 
of the natural Son of God, what precisely does one mean ? There 
can, it is clear, be no question of an image in the sense of an exact, 
pictured likeness, a strictly formal image. For both God and the 
soul are spiritual realities and, further, God is infinite, the soul 
finite. Any likeness between the two, the just soul and God, can 
be strictly only an analogical similarity. 

Since we do not have proper concepts, either of the soul or of God, 
we are driven to the use of analogical concepts derived from material 
things and to the use of their sensible expressions. Such usage is 
quite legitimate, as the Vatican Council tells us,? and, also, is 
employed often in Sacred Scripture. 

The image of the divine in the soul is really a new quasi-nature 
grafted upon the soul. This in-graft is the created, finite, analogous 
participation of the soul in God’s own nature, as St. Peter (and 
God through this Apostle) tells us. This new quasi-nature colours 
the very core of the soul, raising it up to a level where it can perform 


* Cf. what the present Holy Father has to say about the physical heart of Christ 
not being a formal image of the divine, ‘‘ Haurietis aquas,’’ AAS, (1948), 344. 

* Sess, III, cap. 4, DB, 1796. The English translation of this passage in The 
Church Teaches (St. Louis, Herder, 1955), n. 76, reads: “‘ It is, nevertheless, true 
that if human reason, with faith as its guiding light, inquires earnestly, devoutly, 
and circumspectly, it does reach, by God’s generosity, some understanding of myster- 
ies, and that a most profitable one.” 
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truly divine-like actions. These actions are similar to those performed 
by the Word Incarnate and analogically similar to the acts of know- 
ledge and love coming from the Blessed Trinity itself. 

In this real sense, then, the soul bears within itself, or, rather, is 
the image of the Son of God. The Holy Spirit works upon our souls 
as long as we live. And the soul which does not resist but rather 
cooperates in this activity stands forth as the supreme super- 
natural work of art of the divine Artist. 


Matacui J. DonNgELLY, S.J. 





LAW AND THE COMMON GOOD 


The making of law is the function of the moral virtue of political 
prudence, which in the legislator is called reignative prudence. 
If we take that as our starting point, we may be better able to under- 
stand the second element in the definition of law, namely, that it is 
meant to promote the common good. Before we analyse the nature 
of the common good it may be helpful to consider the line of argu- 
ment by which St. Thomas connects it with law.’ We should bear 
in mind that when he says that law is supposed to promote the 
common good, he is not speaking of any particular kind of law. 
What he says is true of all law, human and divine. All law of its 
very nature must be ordered to the common good of the society to 
which it is given. Since law is a rule of free activity it must be a 
function of reason. It is reason, as pointing out the ultimate goal 
of man, that is the rule or measure of his free actions, for actions are 
measured by the goal which they are meant to achieve. At the 
same time, the reason of each individual is not a law in the strict 
sense of the word. A man is not a law unto himself. The very 
idea of law implies a community. Between the individual and a 
community an interesting parallel may be drawn. As an individual 
should be governed by his own reason, so a community should be 
governed by the reason of him who is placed over it. As the in- 
dividual’s reason is only binding when it points to the true ultimate 
end of life, so the reason of him who has charge of the community 
only binds as law when it directs the community to its own proper 
end which is the common good of all. St. Thomas sums up this 
parallel between the individual and the community very neatly 
when he says, in the De Regimine Principum, “idem oportet esse 
judicium de fine totius multitudintis et unius.”’* 

We can pursue the parallel further. In the life of the individual 
there is a hierarchy of ends, one subordnate to the other and all 
directly or indirectly ordained to the ultimate end. For an in- 
dividual to be governed by reason, it is sufficient that his actions be 
ordered to some immediate end which is good and which is thereby 
ordered virtually or implicitly to the final end which is God. An 
individual acts in a reasonable way, for instance, when he eats 


1 Cf. 1—2, 90, 2. 
*Cf. De Reg. Princ., 1. 1., ch. 14. 
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expressly for the glory of God, or when he eats for the good of his 
health without expressly thinking of God’s glory. In societies, 
also, there is a hierarchy of ends in the natural and in the super- 
natural order. In the natural order, the common good of civil 
society is subordinate to the common good of the universe. In the 
supernatural order, the common good of the Church as a spiritual 
society is subordinate to the common good of the whole universe 
considered from a supernatural point of view. Moreover, since . 
the order of nature is subordinate to the order of grace, the common 
good of civil society is subordinate to the common good of the Church. 
It is indirectly subordinate, inasmuch as the common good, which 
it is the duty of the State to promote, is a temporal good and a good 
that is temporal must be subordinate to a good that is eternal. 
God’s Eternal Law, considered from different points of view, pro- 
motes the common good of the universe, natural and supernatural. 

When we speak of the Eternal Law, we must determine at the 
outset whether it is one or many. Theologians are not agreed on 
the matter. They sometimes speak as if the Eternal Law was 
threefold in God. Thus, they discuss the Eternal Law as applied 
to the inanimate creation, as applied to angels and men in the 
order of nature and as applied to angels and men in the order of 
grace. However, the truth seenfS to be that there is only one 
Eternal Law in God, which has in view the common good of the 
universe, natural and supernatural. But this one law extends to 
various objects that are distinct. If we speak of a diversity of 
laws in God, we can only do so “ ex parte objectorum.” This diver- 
sity of objects does not bring about a diversity of laws. For, the 
proper object of the Eternal Law is one, namely, the common good 
of the universe. Hence, St. Thomas has these words, which express 
the matter in a nut shell: 


Sed lex dicitur directiva actuum in ordine ad bonum commune, ut supra 
dictum est (quaest. xc, art. 2). Ea autem quae sunt in seipsis diversa, con- 
siderantur ut unum, secundum quod ordinantur ad aliquid commune ; 
et ideo lex aeterna est una, quae est ratio hujus ordinis.* 


As we do not speak of a twofold mercy in God, one for natural and 
the other for supernatural effects ; nor of twofold omnipotence, or 
twofold art in God, so neither should we speak of a twofold law in 
God, one natural and the other supernatural. The Eternal Law 


*Cf. 1—2, 93, 1 ad 1. 
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in God is specifically and numerically one? and the common good to 
which it is ordained is also one. 

The next subject of our enquiry is the precise nature of this 
common good. St. Thomas frequently refers to it as the common 
good of the universe. He explains that by saying that the common 
good of the universe is the perfection of the universe and the per- 
fection of the universe is to be found in order “‘ bonum ordinis.’’* 
He distinguishes between the common good of the universe, which 
is internal to it, and the common good which is external to it. The 
external common good of the universe is God. Its internal common 
good is the good of order (bonum ordinis). We should, perhaps, 
have expected that the common good of the universe consists in 
order, since the common good pertains to law and the function of 
law is to put order into things. We shall be better able to appreciate 
the doctrine that the perfection of the universe consists in order, if 
we approach the problem from a slightly different angle. If we 
ask why God created the universe, we shall find that only one answer 
is possible. Whatever God chooses to do, he must do for his own 
goodness. When he freely decided to call creatures into being, he 
could only do so in order that they might show forth his infinite 
goodness, truth, justice and power. In the eyes of God, the universe 
is good in the measure in which it reflects his own uncreated goodness. 
It is understood, of course, that no created thing, nor any number 
of created things, could adequately show forth the goodness and 
majesty of God. He is infinite and uncreated. They are finite 
and created. Between the infinite God and even the most perfect 
of his creatures an infinite distance intervenes. 

It is a question rather of creatures manifesting God’s goodness in 
the best way that creatures can. On the supposition that God 
wished to manifest his attributes in creatures as perfectly as creatures 
would allow, it follows that a multiplicity of creatures was called for, 
and that one or two would not have served his purpose. Just asa 
writer can best express his meaning by using a variety of words with 
different shades of meaning,* so, by calling many different kinds of 
creatures into being, God can give fuller expression to his goodness 
and power than if he had created only one particular kind of being, 
even if that creature were the most perfect being that he could 
create. For a human author some words are simpler than others, 


1Cf. Jo. a Sto Thoma, Cursus Theologici in Iam. Partem, t. II, q. 23. disp. 6, 
art. 1, n. 15, (Lugduni, 1663). 

2 Cf. 1., 22, 4; 25, 6 ad 3. ; 47, 2; 49, 2. ; 50, 3; C. Gentes, passim. 

* Cf. C. Gentes, 3, 97. 
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some are more expressive than others. But the writer who confined 
himself to the use of a certain kind of word even though it was simple 
and expressive would fail to convey his meaning and would only 
produce monotony. It is by variety and balance that he succeeds 
in expressing his mind and not by wearisome repetition. It is the 
same with God’s great work of art, the created universe. As he 
created each particular kind of thing, he saw that it was good but 
when he contemplated the finished universe, he saw that it was very 
good. The completed universe was very good because the multi- 
plicity and diversity of its creatures expressed more fully the un- 
created goodness of God than any one particular kind of being did. 
Hence, though each of his creatures taken singly was good, as 
giving partial expression to his uncreated goodness, all of them 
taken together were very good because they gave a much more 
satisfying picture of the infinite variety and richness of the divine 
nature. 

In the order of nature, creatures imitate or show forth the goodness 
of God at two levels, namely, at the level of being and at the level 
of action. At the level of being, a marvellous hierarchy can be 
traced which runs on an ever ascending scale from primal matter 
up to the highest of the angelic spirits. It runs, therefore, from the 
confines of unreality! up to the donfines of the reality that is un- 
created. By itself, primal matter can hardly be said to express 
the goodness of God, for by itself it cannot exist. It is by giving 
existence to creatures that God manifests his goodness. God can 
only give existence to primal matter by uniting it to a substantial 
form and in scholastic teaching the substantial form is the principle 
of specific differentiation. This doctrine of specific differentiation 
is the key to St. Thomas’s whole teaching on the order of the uni- 
verse. The first manifestation of God’s goodness was when he 
called the first species into being. Every additional species that 
he created is a further manifestation of his goodness. Numerical 
multiplication within the species is for the sake of the species itself.? 
From this it follows that if God wished to manifest his goodness as 
perfectly as creatures would permit and since many manifest it 
better than one, he had to create a multiplicity of species or sub- 
stantial forms. A multiplicity of species, however, necessarily 
entails grades of being and grades of being imply a hierarchy of 


1 When we speak of the confines of unreality we do not mean to imply that primal 
matter is unreal. 

* That is true of creatures lower than man but it is not true of man ; an individual 
man does not exist just for the sake of the species. 
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being from the less perfect to the most perfect. Lowest on the 
scale of being are minerals. Above them is the world of plants with 
its great variety of species. Higher still is the kingdom of animals, 
of insects and of fishes with an even greater multiplication of species. 
At the top of the ladder are men and angels. 

In man two worlds meet, the spiritual and the material. In 
him, the material world reaches its highest perfection and from him 
the spiritual world takes its starting point. Within the kingdom of 
man, there is numerical multiplication but no specific differentiation. 
In the angelic world, on the other hand, according to St. Thomas, 
there is specific differentiation only. Each angel is a species in 
himself, so that the hierarchy of being in the material world finds 
its counterpart on a still vaster scale in the immaterial world of 
pure spirits. The lowest angel is, of necessity, more perfect than 
the whole race of man and one angel is necessarily more perfect than 
another until we reach the Seraphim and Cherubim, who are of all 
created being the most like unto God, and who minister around his 
throne day and night. The goodness and power of the Creator are 
more manifest in the unseen universe of spirits than they are in the 
world of material creatures including man. The lowest of the 
angels shows forth the majesty of God in a more resplendent way 
than the whoie race of man. Yet, man is required to complete the 
picture of the Creator, which the universe of created things is meant 
to mirror forth. One individual more or less in a species does not 
add to, nor take away from, the likeness. But one species less would 
mar the beauty of the whole picture. 

The existence of God is mirrored in the all but endless gradation 
of created being. His ceaseless activity is also mirrored in creatures. 
Existence is ordered to action and action is proportioned to each 
nature that exists. It is evident, however, that as creatures cannot 
exist of themselves but require to be called into being by God, so 
they cannot continue to exist by themselves but require to be kept 
in being by him. If they cannot continue to exist by themselves, 
so neither can they go into action by themselves. They must be 
moved (premoved) by God to do so. Thus, God manifests his 
goodness and power and wisdom by moving creatures to act and to 
act on one another. If he normally uses creatures as secondary 
causes in order to show forth his goodness and power, we must not 
forget that he can and sometimes does produce the effects of a 
secondary cause without it. This he does in a miracle. When 
God dispenses with a secondary cause and produces its effect im- 
mediately by himself, his intervention does not in any way detract 
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from the perfection of the universe. Indeed, we can say that it 
adds to it. As St. Thomas tells us,1 the whole purpose of the uni- 
verse is to manifest the goodness of God or one of his divine attri- 
butes. When he uses secondary causes to produce an effect, he 
thereby manifests his goodness and wisdom. When he produces 
an effect without the secondary cause, he does so in order to show 
forth his power and to impress upon men’s minds that the whole 
of creation is not bound by iron necessity, as it were, but is subject 
to his free will. Miracles, therefore, may seem to be outside the 
ordinary course of nature, but they do not lie outside God’s eternal 
plan. They are as much a part of God’s original plan as secondary 
causes are. 

From the point of view of action, rational creatures manifest the 
goodness of God much more perfectly than irrational creatures. 
Irrational creatures imitate the divine activity inasmuch as they 
are causes, even though they are necessary causes. Rational 
creatures, on the other hand, imitate the free causality of God. 
Their power of reason manifests the supreme intelligence of God. 
Their freedom of choice, as far as means are concerned, is a faint 
reflection of the sovereign freedom of God in creating the universe. 
By intelligence and will rational creatures can foresee future needs 
and make provision. for them. They can enlighten and direct others 
on the path to heaven. In a word, they show forth in their care 
and solicitude the wonderful providence of God for all his creatures. 
However, it is by striving to grow in the likeness of God that the 
rational creature can best manifest his goodness and thus achieve 
the purpose of its creation. A rational creature grows in the like- 
ness of its Maker by increasing in the knowledge and love of him 
and by the practice of all the virtues. In this way, even in the 
natural order, a man can be transformed into the image of his 
Creator. In the supernatural order, with the help of sanctifying 
grace, the transformation becomes more complete. It reaches the 
zenith of its perfection in the face to face vision of God for all 
eternity, when, as St. John tells us, we shall be like him, for we 


1Cf. C. Gentes, 3, 99. Speaking of God’s intervention when he works a miracle 
St. Thomas says : Hoc enim ipsum ad suae virtutis manifestationem facit interdum : 
nullo enim modo melius manifestari potest quod tota natura divinae subjecta est 
voluntati, quam ex hoc quod quandoque ipse praeter naturae ordinem aliquid op- 
eratur. Ex hoc enim apparet quod ordo rerum procedit ab eo, et non per necessit- 
atem naturae, sed per liberam voluntatem. Nec debet haec ratio frivola reputari, 
quod Deus aliquid faciat in natura ad hoc quod se mentibus humanis manifestet, 
cum supra (c. 17) ostensum sit, quod omnes creaturae corporales ad naturam in- 
tellectualem ordinentur quodammodo sicut in finem. 
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shall see him as he is.? 

Even evil has a part to play in the perfection of the universe. 
It is not difficult to see how the perfection of the universe demands 
physical evil. The generation of new life very often demands the 
destruction of already existing life. Thus, the life of a new plant is 
at the expense of the life of the seed from which it sprang. The 
hatching of a chicken means the destruction of the egg. Animals 
and men could not support life without food and the procuring of 
food means the destruction of life. Cattle and sheep must die if 
men are to live. The leaves on the trees must die and be cast off 
to make way for new life the following Spring. If all physical 
evils were removed from the universe, still more good would be 
removed with them. It is not so easy to see the part that moral 
evil plays in the perfection of the universe, yet it does play a part 
by God’s permission. The permission of moral evil or sin is closely 
connected with one of the greatest of God’s gifts in the natural 
order. The perfection of the universe in showing forth the goodness 
of God would have been seriously marred if God had not given some 
creatures the gift of free will. However, the very gift of free will in 
creatures implies the risk that it will be abused.? The abuse of free 
will is sin and sin is hateful to God and destructive of the harmony 
of the universe. We know that God actually took the risk of having 
his creation spoiled when he gave free will to angels and men. We 
also know that both angels and men abused the gift. However, 
God is so powerful, as St. Augustine remarks, that he is able to 
make even moral evil serve the perfection of the universe. Of 
course, moral evil remains moral evil, but God takes occasion of it 
to manifest still more clearly one of his attributes. For instance, 
he has taken occasion of sin to show forth the incomprehensible 
richness of his goodness and mercy towards those who turn from 
sin and ask his pardon. He has taken occasion of sin, particularly 
original sin, to give the world the most wonderful manifestation of 
his goodness and love in the Incarnation of his Divine Son. Even 
those who reject those tender manifestations of divine love and who 
die obstinate in sin cooperate in their own way towards the per- 
fection of the universe. The devils and souls that are lost, by their 
sufferings, show forth the justice of God and to some extent even 
his mercy. They manifest his mercy for they suffer less than their 
sins really deserve. 


1Cf. 1 John, 3:2. ; 
® We are speaking of free will in creatures in their natural condition and outside 
of the beatific vision. 
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Hence, in the purely natural order of things and prescinding from 
the order of grace, as God views the totality of his creation he has 
reason for saying that it is very good. It is very good because, in 
the wonderful gradation of being which it exhibits from the invisible 
electron to the highest angel, it reflects the goodness of God. Within 
the limits of created things, it mirrors forth not only his divine 
existence but his divine activity and all his attributes. That is not 
to say that the universe, as we know it, is the best possible universe. 
We cannot set limits to God’s omnipotence. His nature is infinite 
and there must be almost infinite ways in which it could be repres- 
ented by created things. However, we can say that this universe 
is the most perfect of its kind on the supposition that God willed to 
manifest his goodness in a certain measure. On the supposition 
that he wished it to contain both material and spiritual creatures, 
this universe reflects his goodness more perfectly than any other 
composed of similar elements. To say that the universe as a whole 
is the best of its kind is not to say that each of its parts is the best 
possible, taken by themselves. Each part is the best in relation to the 
whole. It is the due subordination and harmony of all the parts that 
makes the universe the best of its kind. Hence, St. Thomas says : Sic 
igitur et Deus totum universum constituit optimum, secundum modum 
creaturae; non autem singulas creatuyas, sed unam alia meliorem.* It is 
to be noted that the universe, though composed of many parts and 
even of many worlds, is absolutely one, inasmuch as all its parts 
are ordered to one final goal which is the manifestation of God’s 
goodness. Each particular part of the universe was not created 
for its own sake alone, but for the sake of the whole. And since 
the purpose of the whole universe is to show forth the glory of God, 
we can say that each part has been made for the glory of its Creator. 
In the ordering of the universe there is an element of necessity and 
an element of freedom. God was absolutely free to create or not 
create a world outside himself. Once he decided to create, he was 
no longer free with regard to the end for which he should make the 
world. By a necessity of his divine nature, he had to make it for 
himself, to manifest his glory. However, there was no necessity 
compelling him to manifest his glory in any particular measure. 
All we can say is, that it was most fitting that he should manifest 
his glory externally in a manner becoming the divine majesty. 
Optimi agentis est producere totum effectum suum optimum.? Thus, 
absolutely speaking, there was no necessity for a multiplicity of 


1Cf. 1, 47, 2 ad 1. 
* ibid. 
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species, except on the supposition that God wished to communicate 
his goodness to creatures “‘ secundum quod est possible.’’» Absol- 
utely speaking, there was no necessity that man should find a place 
in the universe, except on the supposition that God willed to manifest 
his goodness through a creature composed of body and soul. That 
man is a creature composed of body and soul (rational animal) does 
not depend on God’s will but on the divine intellect. 

A fortiori, we must conclude that there was no necessity, either 
on the part of God or on the part of creatures, compelling him to 
raise angels and men to the supernatural order and to ordain them 
to a supernatural end. There was no necessity but the necessity 
of his love. By raising angels and men to the supernatural order, 
by giving them a share through grace in his own divine nature and 
life, by admitting them through the beatific vision to participate in 
his eternal beatitude, he has shown forth his goodness and mercy 
in a way far surpassing that of the universe of natural creatures. 
Even the least degree of sanctifying grace, we are told, far surpasses 
in the eyes of God, the good of the whole physical creation. It was 
not necessary that God should manifest his goodness in that way. 
He freely chose to do so. Now that he has made the choice, we can 
see how fitting it is that he should have made it. But that fittingness 
argues nothing more than a certain convententia in God. -It is what 
we might expect from such goodness and love. 

As a result of God’s free choice, the ultimate end and perfection 
of all intelligent creatures, angels and men, is to be found in the 
blessed vision of God for all eternity. Moreover, everything else 
in the universe is ordained to that same end, not in the sense that 
irrational creatures will ever enjoy the beatific vision, but in the 
sense that they serve man and help him to achieve his supernatural 
destiny. In another sense, too, irrational creatures may be said 
to be ordered to the ultimate end of rational creatures. They are 
ordained to the ultimate end of rational creatures inasmuch as they 
are ordered to the perfection of the universe and the ultimate super- 
natural end of intelligent creatures constitutes the supreme per- 
fection of the universe. This is a point that calls for further ex- 
planation, for it involves the difficult teaching that pars est propter 
totum. Intelligent creatures are only a part of the universe and yet 
we say that irrational creatures exist for their sake as if it were 
true that pars est propter partem. Moreover, we imply that in- 
telligent creatures are not ordained to any further end, but exist 


1 Cf. C. Gentes, 3, 97. 
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for their own sake. We shall begin with this last point first, as an 
answer to it may help to throw light on the first difficulty raised. 

When we say that intelligent creatures are not ordained to any 
other end, we do not imply that they are not ordained to God and 
that they are not ordained to the perfection of the universe. We 
mean rather that intelligent creatures have not been made for the 
utility and service of any other creatures. Irrational creatures, 
on the other hand, are made for the utility and service of other_ 
creatures. Thus, within an irrational species, each individual 
exists for the sake of the species and one species of irrational creature 
exists for the sake of another species. Taken all together, the 
various species of irrational creatures exist for the sake of the species 
man. As St. Thomas puts it: non enim aliquod corruptibilium 
ordinatur ad hominem propter unum individuum hominis tantum, 
sed propter totam humanam speciem.1 The human species, however, 
is not ordained to the good of any other species. In that sense, it 
is an end in itself. Still, the human species and the angels, each of 
which is a species by itself, are ordained to God. They are not 
ordained to promote the utility of God? but to promote his glory 
externally. By promoting God’s glory, they fulfil themselves and 
achieve their own perfection. It is in that sense, too, that angels 
and men are ordained to the perfection of the universe. The 
perfection of the universe consists in presenting a picture of the 
divine goodness as complete as the nature of created things will allow. 
By achieving their individual perfection in the beatific vision, angels 
and men add the finishing touches, as it were, to the universe’s 
likeness of God. God did not create the species of man nor the 
species of angels just that individual men and angels should be 
happy for ever in the beatific vision. Rather, he created them that 
through their happiness in the beatific vision they might complete 
the universe’s representation of his goodness. 

To our mind, that also answers the first difficulty about a part 
being ordained to a part, instead of a part being ordained to the 
whole. The vision of God face to face is the supreme perfection 
of angels and men and the supreme perfection of angels and men 
constitutes the supreme perfection of the universe. When we say 
that the supreme perfection of angels and men constitutes the per- 
fection of the universe, we do not intend to imply that angels and 
men are something apart from the universe. They are not. They 
are a part, and not only a part but the most important part, of the 


1Cf. C. Gentes, 3, 112. 
* God derives no utility or advantage from his creatures, 
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universe, so that their perfection is the perfection of the whole 
universe. Without them, the universe would present a very im- 
perfect picture of the goodness and majesty of God. With them, 
but without irrational creatures, the universe would also present a 
very defective picture of God. Hence, when irrational creatures 
are ordained to man and serve his needs, they are really ordained 
to the good of the whole universe. In the human body, for instance, 
one organ may serve another organ immediately, as the lungs by 
aerating the blood serve the heart. The heart, by its function, 
serves the brain. A healthy brain contributes largely to the wel- 
fare of the whole man. Hence, although the lungs immediately 
serve the interests of the heart, they also, thereby, contribute to 
the welfare of the whole man. If the least important organ in the 
human body serves the highest and most important, it thereby 
serves the whole body. On a larger scale, the same is true of the 
universe. Although one species may be ordained immediately to 
the good of another, it is, by that very fact, ordained to the good of 
the whole. When, therefore, St. Thomas says: omnis autem pars 
ordinatur ad totum ut imperfectum ad perfectum ; et ideo omnis pars 
naturaliter est propter totum, we can understand its application in 
this wide context of a part of the universe and the whole universe. 
As applied to the universe, angels and men certainly exist for the 
good of the whole universe, which really means, as we have already 
seen, that they have been made for the vision of God. It is by 
the beatific vision that they manifest most perfectly the goodness 
of God and thus contribute a major share to the perfection of the 
universe which God created for that purpose. 

As the Eternal Law is the highest of all laws and as it is the 
primum analogatum in laws, it is of interest to enquire here whether 
at this highest level the good of the individual coincides with the 
common good. As we have seen, it is not the purpose of law to 
promote directly the good of individuals. Law is not given im- 
mediately to individuals but to communities, and its purpose is to 
promote the common good of the society to which it is given. It is 
through the common good that individual members of society 
achieve their own individual good. If we examine the position 
closely, we shall find that the same is true of the Eternal Law. 
The Eternal Law legislates for the whole community of the universe 
of which God is the King and the ruler. It is not given directly to 
individuals ; or, to express it more accurately, the Eternal Law does 


2Cf. 2—2, 64, 2. 
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not order individuals to their ultimate end directly as individuals. 
It does not promote directly the welfare of individuals.’ Provi- 
dence and Predestination in God do that. The Eternal Law is 
directly and immediately interested in the common good of the whole 
universe. For that reason, it establishes a variety of species and 
for those species that enjoy the gift of free will it lays down rules to 
be followed so that the common good of the universe may be, 
through them, freely achieved. The Eternal Law only orders species 
as such to their ultimate gaol. In that way, it orders the species of 
man to the beatific vision. Individuals are ordained, by the 
Eternal Law, to the beatific vision only in so far as they are included 
within the species. It is Predestination that chooses persons as 
such and transmits them to the goal of everlasting life. 

Those who are predestined to eternal life cannot (im sensu com- 
posito) fail ultimately to attain it. Those who are not predestined 
are obliged by the law to strive to attain it. They have free will 
and they are given sufficient helps to attain it. But if they abuse 
their freedom and commit sin and die unrepentant, they violate 
God’s Eternal law, which obliges the human race and indirectly 
each individual member of it to strive for a supernatural end, which 
is the vision of God himself face to face. In other words, by his law, 
God would promote the common good of the universe through the 
supernatural happiness of all men. If all men observed his law 
the good of the individual would in fact coincide with the common 
good of the universe. If some deliberately refuse to promote the 
common good of the universe by working for their eternal salvation, 
God’s law must see to it that they contribute to the perfection of the 
universe, if not through their happiness at least through their 
suffering. As we have already seen, the lost contribute to the 
perfection of the universe by showing forth God’s retributive justice. 


JosePrH CoLtins, O.P. 


The term individual in this context means the person, i.e., the individual person 
who has human nature, 











CHARITY AS THE FORM OF THE 
VIRTUES 


St. Thomas’ doctrine that charity is the form of the virtues has 
suffered widespread neglect at the hands of modern dogmatic and 
moral theologians despite the central position that it occupies in 
the Angelic Doctor’s exposition of this virtue and in his entire 
conception of the supernatural moral life. When this doctrine is 
treated at all, it is usually passed over hurriedly or so explained as 
to be scarcely consonant with Thomistic thought on the conditions 
of merit and the relationships of good works to God.! Conse. 
quently it may be of interest to re-examine the teaching of St. 
Thomas on this point in order to discover in what real sense the 
theological virtue of charity may be called the form of all the other 
virtues. 


HISTORICAL CAUSES OF NEGLECT 

The anomalous treatment of the Thomistic thesis today is partly 
explainable in terms of history. It was quite natural that this 
notion of charity as the form of the virtues should receive slight 
welcome at the hands of the Reformers. To them the notion of 
fides formata was merely a sophistic distinction. But the neglect of 
Catholic theologians to exploit this thesis seems rather to have come 
from the difficulty of reconciling the Thomistic position on charity 
with scholastic doctrines on merit which diverge from St. Thomas’ 
teaching. Medieval theologians in general were unanimous in 
their agreement with Aquinas on this point. They all accepted 
the theory that charity was the form of the virtues although minor 
differences in explanation of the axiom may be met with in them.’ 


1 Cardinal Van Roey, De Virtute Charitatis, (Mechlin, Dessain, 1929), is an ex- 
ception to the usual treatment of this thesis. He exposes the Thomistic position 
completely and forcefully. : 

2 Cf. St. Bonaventure, In 3 Sent., dist, 23, a. 2,q. 5:‘‘. . . si loquamur de ipsis 
habitibus virtutum in comparatione ad finem ultimum ; sic formae sunt et formaliter 
etiam : formae quidem sunt, quia dispositiones sunt ipsius animae ordinantes ad 
perveniendum in finem; formaliter tamen sunt, quia, etsi omnes disponant ad 
tendendum in finem ultimum, perfectio tamen tendentiae venit ex ipsa caritate . . - 
Et propterea ceterae virtutes quantum ad rationem tendentiae in finem ultimum 
ab ipsa caritate suscipiunt complementum ; et ideo non immerito radici caritatis 
attribuitur perfectio meriti. Et secundum hoc concedi potest, ceteras virtutes 4 
caritate formari, sicut auctoritates dcunt . . .” Cf, also dist, 36, q. 6. 
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VASQUEZ AND SUAREZ 

Vasquez and Suarez were among the first to depart from the 
explanation of charity’s réle in the moral life which had by their 
time become common. While admitting the eminent dignity of 
charity among all the virtues, Vasquez precludes any serious dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the thesis “ Charity is the Form of the 
Virtues” by declaring the whole question one of merely verbal 
import. Suarez, who repeats the axiom of St. Thomas, gives a 
different meaning to the phrase by asserting that not only charity 
but also grace may be called the form of the virtues.? 

Both Suarez and Vasquez seem to have been moved by apparently 
weighty dogmatic reasons to place themselves somewhat at a 
distance from St. Thomas’ original position on the function of 
charity. The Sixth Session of the Council of Trent had defined 
that the good works of the just, ‘‘ quae in Deo fuerint facta,” were 
meritorious of eternal life. Consequently these two great post- 
Tridentine theologians, preoccupied with demonstrating the pro- 
position that all good works done by the just are worthy of eternal 
reward, taught that the virtues of the man in grace, or at least his 
infused virtues, act meritoriously and perfectly without any neces- 
sary relation to charity. Since, in explaining the condition for 
merit, Trent had made no mention bf an imperium by charity, it 
seemed that not only was none required but that such an influence 
of charity on the other virtues was positively excluded as a condition 
of merit. Modern scholarship has established that it certainly was 
not Trent’s intention to exclude silently an explanation of the way 
charity operates which was supported by the authority of St. 
Thomas and commonly accepted by theologians of the time. The 


? Vasquez, Commentarii in 1 am 2ae, disp. 88, cap. 1: Mihi videtur cum Cajetano 
tt aliis Thomisticis in illos articulos, quaestionem esse non rerum sed vocum. 

* Suarez, De Chariate, disp. 3, sect. 1, n. 5 : Quaeres secundo an charitas tribuat 
esse aliis virtutibus, ita ut sit forma illarum. Respondetur theologice ita loquendum 
esse, primo, quia charitas refert omnes actus virtutum in ultimum finem qui in 
moralibus est quasi forma. Item valor et meritum horum actuum pendet a charitate, 
quamvis et sic gratia etiam dici possit forma virtutum. 

* DB, 836 : Si quis dixerit, justos non debere pro bonis operibus quae in Deo fuerint 

» expectare et sperare aeternam retributionem a Deo per ipsius misericordiam 
et Jesu Christi meritum, si bene agendo et divina mandata custodiendo usque in 
finem perseveraverint: A. S. Cf. also DB. 1403-6; the following propositions of 
Quesnel, by the condemnation they received, make it clear that acts not elicited by 
charity may still be meritorious : “Sola caritas christiano modo facit(actiones chris- 
tianas) per relationem ad Deum et Jesum Christum.”’ “‘ Sola caritas est quae Deo 
loquitur ; eam solam Deus audit. Deus non coronat nisi caritatem : qui currit ex alio 
impulsu et ex alio motivo, in vanum currit.”’ ‘‘ Deus non remunerat nisi caritatem : 
quia caritas sola Deum honorat.” 

*Van Roey establishes this from the acts of the Cauncil, op. cit., pp. 152-61. 
Cf. also E. Dublanchy, “ Charité,” DTC., t. II, *, 2250. 
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purpose of the council was to crush the errors of the Reformers and 
not to solve any dispute which may have existed among Catholic 
theologians as to the intrinsic nature of charity’s influence in the 
moral life. St. Thomas’ position was,then, relinquished by Vasquez 
and Suarez unnecessarily. The Tridentine doctrine in no way offers 
an objection to St. Thornas’ thesis ; in fact when the original draft 
of the canon was proposed in such terms as to favour the Thomistic 
position, no theologian of the council objected on doctrinal grounds. 


SALMANTICENSES 

A further historical circumstance that may have had some 
influence in determining the lack of popularity of St. Thomas’ 
thesis was the interpretation given to it by the Salmanticenses. 
These theologians, while solidly defending the fact that charity is 
the fcrm of the virtues, offered an explanation of the way in which 
this influence is exerted that most theologians found unacceptable. 
According to them St. Thomas’ position is equivalent to saying that 
the virtues and their acts are intrinsically informed by a real, 
though incomplete, quality, derived from charity and intrinsically 
affecting the virtues and their acts. This explanation was not well 
received by theologians. 


SCRIPTURAL FOUNDATIONS 

With such discouraging historical circumstances as these it is not 
entirely surprising that St. Thomas’ explicit teaching should have 
received less attention from modern theologians than it merits. 
But the opinion that St. Thomas proposed was no unheard-of 
development of his own without roots in revelation. It was merely 
a speculative, theological formulation of scriptural teaching and the 
teaching of the Fathers about the réle that charity plays in the 
supernatural moral life. 


St. PAUL 

St. Paul, writing to the Colossians, exhorts them to seek charity 
above all things, for it is the bond of perfection. Obviously St. 
Paul does not wish to express the idea that charity enters as a con- 
stituent intrinsic form into all the other virtues and so perfects 
them, but rather the idea that by acting extrinsically upon all the 
other virtues it collects them into unity. In another place St. Paul 

1 Van Roey, loc. cit. 

? Coloss. 3: 12-14; cf. Prat, La Théologie de St. Paul, t. II, p. 406: La charité 
est le lien de la perfection. C’est elle qui tient étroitement serrées, comme une gerbe 
de fleurs odorantes, les vertus dont l’ensemble constitue la perfection Chrétienne .... 


Le point capital est de savoir 4 quoi la charité sert de lien, Est-ce aux autres ver- 
tus, ou bien aux Chrétiens eux-mémes ? La premiére explication est la plus commune. 
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prays that the Ephesians may be strengthened by the Holy Spirit 
in such wise that, rooted and founded in charity, they may under- 
stand the very charity of Christ.1 Thus the interior life that is 
nourished and strengthened in his Christians appears to Paul as 
rooted in charity, fed by charity as a vine is fed by its root, sustained 
by charity 4s a tower is sustained by its foundation. The necessity 
of charity for the life of the virtues, the intimate influence of charity 
in their vital activity could not be more forcefully expressed. 

In the Epistle to the Romans the Apostle expresses the directive 
function of charity, with regard to our duties towards the neighbour, 
briefly and pointedly. He who loves his brother fulfils all the 
obligations of the law with regard to the neighbour, for all the law 
is recapitulated in this one precept of fraternal charity. Affective 
charity contains, as one principle, all the obligations towards one’s 
neighbour ; it regulates, directs, moves our moral acts towards the 
neighbour. In the celebrated Corinthian passage in praise of 
charity, St. Paul, in formulation proper to his style, clearly exposes 
the influence of charity in rendering all the virtues true and perfect 
virtues and strictly meritorious of eternal life. Without charity 
even the most heroic acts avail nothing for the eternal life we seek, 
though in themselves they are good acts. Every virtue and every 
meritorious act depends upon chatity in some true sense ; this 
seems to be the import of St. Paul’s praise of charity. St. Paul 
does not attribute benignity, kindness, patience to charity as though 
charity elicited the acts of these various virtues, but, because of the 
entire dependence of the supernatural moral life upon charity, to 
charity Paul can ascribe kindness, patience, etc. Charity exerts 
an influence upon the entire moral life, for the commandments are 

1Eph., 3: 14-19. Cf. J Vosté, Commentarius in Epistulam ad Ephesios (Rome, 


Collegio Angelico, 1921), p. 170: Duplici ergo distincta metaphora fundamenti et 
tadicis utitur Apostolus, sed revera ad unum eundemque sensum inculcandum prout 
jam notat Theodoretus, ‘ constantiam veluti quamdam basim et radicem habentes.’ 
Susie hoc exponit S. Thomas : ‘ unde sicut arbor sine radice et domus sine fundam- 
ento de facile ruit : ita spirituale aedificium, nisi sit in charitate fundatum et radica- 
tum durare non potest.’ 

*Rom. 13: 8-10. Lagrange comments “... la charité n’est pas le paiement 
d'une dette ; la charité, spontanée et partant du coeur; ne ressemble guére 4 l’obé- 
issance due 4 une loi. Cependant celui qui aime a déja par le fait accompli. . . la 
loi, et comme sans s’en douter, car le mobile de l'amour n’est point de remplir au 
devoir.”” The idea of St. Paul, he continues, is that charity, “si elle était parfaite, 
ne serait pas seulement l’accomplissement d’un précept, mais quelque chose qui com- 

la plénitude de tous les précepts et de toutes les oeuvres.’’ Epitre aux Romains 
is, Librairie Lecoffre, 1916), p. 316,-17. 

*1Cor., 13. Prat. op. cit., t. II, p. 405, states: La charité est la reine des vertus. 
Les charismes sont des dons précieux, il faut les : estimer A leur valeur, en préferant 
aux plus brillants les plus utiles. Mais il est une voie incomparablement plus sure 
et plus haute ; c’est le chemin royal de l'amour. Sams la charite les charismes les 
plus excellents ne sont rien et ne servent de rien. 
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fulfilled either from the love of God or because of this love. 

In summary, St. Paul seems to assert a connexion of all super- 
natural moral acts with charity ; in charity the other virtues are 
recapitulated ; charity confers upon them the highest unity, being 
itself the bond of perfection to be put on over all the other virtues. 


St. THOMAS AND ST. PAUL 

Such scriptural expressions as these of St. Paul form the founda- 
tion in revelation for St. Thomas’ expression “ Caritas est forma 
virtutum.”” They do not offer an apodictic proof of his explanation 
of the way the supernatural life operates with regard to charity, 
but they appear to favour that explanation. They intimate a direct 
and necessary influence of charity in causing all the virtues to be 
true and perfect virtues. They insinuate that without her active 
influence the other virtues are imperfect. They concede far more 
than a primacy of honour among equals. At the same time they 
seem to imply that charity is somehow extrinsic to the other virtues 
in her influence. These expressions, used in conjunction with a 
rich and highly developed patristic theology on charity, formed the 
basis in revelation for the Common Doctor’s closely knit theological 
argumentation which would lead him to a precise and clearly defined 
expression of charity’s sovereignty in the supernatural moral sphere. 
There can be no doubt that if we prescind from the exact nature of 
the imperium charity exercises to render works meritorious—a 
point disputed among theologians—a solid basis in revelation is 
irrefutably established for the general lines of the Thomistic ex- 
planation of the thesis that charity is the form of the virtues. 


St. JOHN 
St. John, too, stresses constantly the connexion of moral obligation 
with charity : charity is the motive for the observance of the com- 


1 Rom., 13: 8-10; Gal., 5: 13-15. See Lagrange, op. cit., p. 145-146: Il y a une 
opposition voulue entre & was véyos, toute la loi, qui comprend cependant tant 
d’ articles, et & évi Adym dans un seul commandment! wemAtpwran, au parfait; 
la loi a deja recu satisfaction, elle a ete completement obeie (comme memAtpaxv 
Rom. 13: 8). 

2 Rom., 13: 8-10; Gal. 5. 13-15; Eph., 3. 14-19; Col. 3: 12-14; Tim. 1: 3-7. 
Vosté on Eph. 3: 14-19 notes the following : Haec supernaturalis comprehensio est 
communis omnibus sanctis seu Christifidelibus, charitas autem prout vidimus est 
conditio hujus supernaturalis cognitionis, quae est perfecta possessio objecti amati. 
Cf. also A Lapide on Col. 3: 12-14: omnes jam dictae aliaeque verae et Christianae 
virtutes ac mandata in charitate, quasi centro, colliguntur et uniuntur, et nisi ea 
adsit, statim dissolvuntur .... Patet nullam virtutem sine charitate esse per- 
fectam, imo sine charitate quamlibet virtutem perire sensim et emori: . . cum 
ergo omnium virtutum vinculum sit charitas, sequitur nec eas simul nec quamlibet 
seorsim posse diu consistere sine charitate. 
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mandments, the argument and proof of the vigorous moral life. 
On the other hand the observance of the commandments is. pre- 
sented by St. John as the sign of charity in the soul.1 We know 
that we have passed from the death of sin to life because we love 
the brethren ; God dwells in the soul who obeys his commandments ; 
he who loves God keeps His commandments. The operative 
character of charity with regard to fulfilment of the commandments 
appears to parallel, in St. John, the réle St. Thomas assigns to 
charity as a regulating form. 


THE GOSPEL 

Finally the words of Our Lord Himself make evident the intimate 
connexion with, and the dependence of all virtues on, charity. 
Following upon the commandment to love God and the neighbour, 
there is added in St. Matthew, “On these two commandments 
depend the whole law and the prophets.’* The nexus of depen- 
dence upon charity is there asserted pointedly and would indeed be 
perfectly intelligible to a Jew familiar with the Old Testament.® 
The observance of the commandments arises from and is a proof of 
the love of God in such a way that charity yet remains formally 
distinct from obedience. ‘ 


PATRISTIC TRADITION 

St. Thomas’ scholastic expression of the function of charity is 
evidently a legitimate development of theological reasoning upon 
the above scriptural testimony. The Fathers also provided him 
with source material. They constantly echo the teachings of St. 
Paul and St. John about both the pre-eminent dignity of charity 
and her real influence on the other virtues. Charity in patristic 
literature is the mother and nurse of virtues, the soul and life of 
faith, the queen of virtues, she who ordains all virtues to eternal 
life. St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Clement of Rome, St. Polycarp 
are filled with such reminiscences of St. Paul.‘ 

St. Augustine’s insistence upon the necessity of charity that virtues 
may be ordered to their ultimate end is too well known to require 
proof. He repeatedly maintains that there is no true virtue, perfect 


1John 14: 15, 21-34; John 15: 9-14; 1 John 3: 10-24; 4: 7-21; 5: 1-3 
2 John 5 ff. 

* Matt. 22: 34-40; Luke 10: 25-28. 

3 Ex. 20: 6; Deut. 7: 9; Deut. 6: 4-6. 

‘St. Ignatius, Ep. ad Ephesios, xiv, 1; ix, 1 seqq. ; Ad Magnesios,v. 2; St. Clement 
of Rome, 1 ad Corinthios, c. xlix ; St. Polycarp, Ad Philippenses, iii, 2. 
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virtue, without an ordination by charity to God. St. Jerome 
declares that without charity all the other virtues are not even to 
be reputed virtues. St. Leo the Great tells us that charity gener- 
ates many virtues and that without charity the branches of good 
works are dry and dead.* 

From these few citations it would appear that many of the 
Fathers awarded to charity not only a primacy of honour but some 
real regulating influence over the other virtues. It would be 
difficult to interpret these statements of the Fathers so as to exclude 
all real influence of charity. 


THE PROBLEM 

As a result of the patristic development of the notion of charity, 
St. Thomas did not begin his study of the relation of charity to the 
other virtues without plentiful assistance. His speculations began 
with what every theologian agreed upon as to the nature of the 
supernatural life. Man is ontologically ordered to his supernatural 
end by sanctifying grace, but, in the order of operation, St. Thomas 
conceives charity as the ordering principle.* Whether or not a 
theologian holds charity to be really distinct from grace, he must 
admit some distinction between them. If he holds only a distinc- 
tion of reason the problem still remains : have the virtues an ordina- 
tion to the divine good independently of charity or not? The 
entire problem is situated on the moral plane, the plane of operation. 
Is charity to be granted such a primacy in ordering the virtues to 
their ultimate end as is granted to the will over the faculties in the 
natural order ? § 


CHARITY AND FINALITY 

Charity alone is ordained per setpsam to the ultimate end of man. 
The other virtues must therefore be ordained to that last end through 
the mediation of charity, for since charity alone possesses this 
ordination per se, if the other virtues are to possess it they will do 


1St. Augustine, De Musica, 1. vi, c. xiv, n. 43; Contra Julianum, 1. iv, n. 19; 
1. iv, c. iii, n. 33; De nuptiis et concupiscentia, 1. i, n. 3; De moribus ecclesiae, 1. i, 
c. 3; De correptione et gratia, c. 2, n. 4; Enarvationes in psalmos, In ps. lxii, n. 17; 
In ps. lexix, n. 3; In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus, cxxiv ; Enchiridion sive de 
fide, spe et charitate, cxxi, n. 32. 

2 St. Jerome, In Gal., 1. iii, c. v, n. 32. 

2 St. Leo. Hom. 27 in evangelia. 

* Van Roey, op. cit., p. 29. 

* Vide Pesch, Praelect, Dogm., t. 8, n. 632 : Since the question concerns itself with 
the infused virtues as such , i.e., inasmuch as they are proximate principles of activity, 
it is clear that the imperfections of the other virtues in this line are to be supplied 
by charity and hence charity and not grace is to be called the form of the virtues. 
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so by participation from charity. As the will, in the order of nature, 
is per se ordained to the good and the other faculties dependent upon 
it are ordained to the good, so also, in the supernatural order, it is 
only through dependence on charity that the virtues are applied to 
their last end. 

St. Thomas argues that virtue is ordained to the good and that the 
good which is principal is the terminal good. The means are said 
to be good because of their relation to the terminal good. As there 
is a double end, i.e., the ultimate and the proximate, so there is a 
double good, the universal and the particular. The enjoyment and 
possession of God is man’s ultimate good, his final end, and to this 
man is ordained as to his principal good and in this sense there can 
be no good and perfect virtue without charity. The virtue which 
tends to a particular good may be called a true virtue, but imperfect, 
unless it is referred to the final end and perfect good by charity. 
St. Thomas, therefore, places the problem of charity’s réle upon 
the plane of operation, where it belongs, and argues from an analogy 
to man’s natural activities as well as from the nature of supernatural 
charity itself. 


CHARITY AS ‘ ForM’ , 

In moral matters, what gives the act its ordination to an end may 
be called the form of the act and it is in this sense that St. Thomas 
calls charity the form of all the other virtues. In moral matters 
the form is looked at principally from the point of view of the end. 
The reason for that point of view is that the will is the initiator of 
moral acts, the principle of moral activity ; and the object and “ quasi 
forma’”’ of the will is the will’s end. Hence, St. Thomas rightly con- 
cludes that since chaity exercises the function of ‘ orderer,” since 
charity ordains the acts of all the other virtues to their last end, 
it is charity that gives the form to all the other virtues.? It is in 
this sense that St. Thomas explains the axiom, “Charity is the form 
of the virtues,” and nowhere in his works is there found any indic- 
ation that he considered charity an intrinsic form. 

To use an example from St. Thomas. First principles in speculative 
matters are highly important. An error there is disastrous ; an 
inaccuracy will make it impossible to draw scientifically valid con- 
clusions. So also in practical matters the end is of supreme importance 
for, if an act is not rightly ordered with regard to the end, it 
cannot be called a truly, perfectly virtuous act. Thus we see the 


12-2, 23, 7c. 
22-2, 23, 8c et ad 2. 
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importance of the regulative influence of charity in directing moral 
acts to charity’s own end, the supreme good.! 

All theologians admit that charity involves a union with God which 
is possible neither to faith nor to hope. Every mortal sin is incom- 
patible with the presence of charity and charity cannot remain in 
the soul afflicted with mortal sin. Charity therefore cannot remain 
unformed as can faith and hope. This fact simply throws into relief 
the truth that it is charity which is the ultimate form ordering and 
applying the virtues to charity’s own end.?_ If faith and hope can 
remain in the soul with mortal sin, they do not have it of themselves 
to be perfectly ordered to God. Charity precisely is incompatible 
with an aversion from God because it is perfectly ordered to Him ; 
hence it can share that ordering form with others. The moral vir- 
tues do not even formally and immediately attain to God ; faith 
and hope do so attain to Him, but imperfectly. Charity orders them 
all to the divine good by its influence. Faith makes known our 
last end, hope urges us to tend to it, charity unites us with it.® 
In such an explanation of charity’s réle, what charity does is to 
confer what she possesses in her own right upon other virtues as a 
superadded form, i.e., a form ordering them to the ultimate good. 


DISTINCTION OF VIRTUES 

This explanation of the position of charity in the supernatural 
activity of the soul can in no way be construed to destroy the specific 
distinction of the virtues. Charity does not elicit the acts of the other 
virtues, it merely confers upon them an ordination to its own end. 
By its own operation it does not accomplish acts of patience or 
humility or justice. Each virtue retains its proper object and end 
by which it is specified. Nevertheless charity may be said to give 
to each a new “ quasi species’’ through its ordination of them to 
its own end. No new “ forma constitutiva”’ is given but a “‘ forma 
extrinseca’”’ permitting all the virtues to participate in what charity 
possesses as its own right. Thus a virtue without charity remains 
a virtue, but we should not apply that name to it simply and per- 
fectly, for it lacks the due ordering to the ultimate supernatural end. 
It is ‘‘ formless ” from this point of view. Charity gives to each vir- 
tue a common form according to which each virtue becomes a prin- 


1 2-2, 23, 7 ad 2. 

* 2-2, 24, 12 ad 5. 

3 In 1 Tim., c. 1, lect. 2. 
* 1-2, 23, 8c. 
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ciple of merit.1_ In this real sense charity is and should be called the 
form of the virtues.? 

St. Thomas is quite clear about the extrinsic nature of charity’s 
informing influence. It is not an intrinsic information but a leading 
of all the virtues to charity’s end. The positive influence which 
charity exerts upon other virtues is reduced to the line of efficient 
causality ; it is a principle movens et agens. The comparisons of 
which St. Thomas makes use illustrate this point. Charity is said 
to move the other virtues as a mover acts upon that which it moves ; 
it holds the place of a leader of an army who by his command lends 
order to the whole army.‘ It commands the acts of inferior virtues 
by applying them to the ultimate end.§ 


CONCLUSION 

This, in brief, is St. Thomas’ fundamental explanation of the réle 
of chariy as the form of the virtues. That it has extensive back- 
ground in Scripture and Tradition is abundantly clear. This notion 
of charity as a form inheres in St. Thomas’ systematic explanation 
of the moral life as an integral part of that explanation and is de- 
serving of careful attention. The way such a conception is integrated 
with other problems connected with the life of grace is thought- 
provoking but the scope of this paper forbids discussion on that 
point. The analogy betweer. natural and supernatural life is striking- 
ly developed in St. Thomas’ treatment of thistheme. Nothing in 
that explanation in any way suggests a conflict with Tridentine 
doctrine on merit ; rather the Thomist position offers a luminous 
explanation of the intimate proportion that should exist between 
the meritorious act and its divine recompense. 


RoBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 


“= Caritate, 3 ad 1. 

an Roey, op. cit,. p. 41. 
* De Caritate, 3 ad 18. 

* De Caritate, 3c ; cf. 2-2, 23, 8 ad 2. 
5 In 3 Sent., dist. 27, q. 2. 2, a. 4. 








TENSION AND TIDE IN ST, JOHN’S 
GOSPEL 


It has often been remarked that a strange dissimilarity appears 
between the public discourses of Christ in the gospel of St. John and 
those recorded by the other three evangelists. In the Synoptics 
the clear, crisp maxims ring out, the great new code of Christian 
living is proclaimed, and the doctrine of the Kindgom of God is 
taught in colourful parables, rich in content yet so perfectly con- 
structed that the simplest countryfolk hang on the preacher’s 
words. But in the fourth gospel a change of style is unmistakable. 
The preaching of Christ as related there is no longer given in pithy 
and pictorial language, but in a much more diffuse and difficult 
style, which strongly resembles that of the evangelist himself. 
There is much repetition, and often the flow of the discourse seems 
disconnected and unfinished. The wide range of doctrinal and moral 
preaching recorded in the first three gospels gives place in the fourth 
to a uniform concentration on the Person who speaks, and on His 
own tremendous claims. The capacity of His hearers seems ill- 
adapted to the language in which these mysterious truths are 
expressed, and there is frequent misunderstanding. 

Even more remarkable in St. John’s narrative are the polemical 
exchanges between Our Lord and His adversaries. Now the whole 
atmosphere in which He preaches is bitter with controversy. We 
now hardly sense the enthusiasm of the crowds, who in the synoptic 
accounts were shown as wonder-struck by words of great power and 
beauty. All that now seems muted, and instead there are strident 
and discordant overtones of strife. Now Christ, with the lonely 
stature of a prophet ringed around with a hostile throng, reiterates 
with mounting emphasis the challenging truths about His person, 
His mission, and His relationship with His Father. The intransigence 
of His claims only excites the Jews to further hostility and to designs 
of physical violence, while He in His turn does not hesitate to de- 
nounce in the strongest terms the culpable blindness, bad faith and 
evil will by which they dishounour both His Father and Himself. 
Some readers of the fourth gospel find it especially disconcerting 
that Christ should use language of such trenchant and controversial 
force : 
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“You know neither Me nor My Father... You are from beneath, 
Iam from above. You are of this world, I am not of this world. Therefore 
I said to you that you shall die in your sins . . . You are of your father 
the devil, and the desires of your father you will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning . . . He that is of God hears the words of God. You 
hear them not because you are not of God... It is from My Father 
that My glory comes, of whom you say that He is your God. And you 
have not known Him, but I know Him. And if I shall say that I know 
Him not, I shall be like to you, a liar . . .(8 : 19-55). 


Among the scenes in which Christ and His gainsayers thus con- 
front one another the six discourses in Jerusalem stand out, since 
—apart from the Eucharistic discourse in Galilee—they make up 
the chief part of Our Lord’s public teaching as recorded by St. 
John. They are:— 1) The apologia after the sabbath-day healing 
of the cripple at the Probatic pool (5: 16-47); 2) the preaching 
in the Temple at the feast of Tabernacles (7: 14-44); 3) the dis- 
course in the treasury (8: 12-59); 4) the claims of the Good Shep- 
herd, after the cure of the blind youth (9: 40, 41—10: 1-21) ; 
5) the discourse in Solomon’s Porch, at the feast of the Dedication 
(10 : 22-39) ; 6) the final appeals and warnings before the Passion 
(12 : 23-50). In all these the central theme is the same—the divine 
Sonship of Christ, and the honour and glory of His Father whose 
truth He reveals in His savingmission to men. Hostility to the speaker 
is present from the start, becoming more open and tense as the dis- 
courses succeed one another. In some of these passages Our Lord’s 
teaching, with its challenges and warnings, is continuous, in others 
it is broken by the interruptions of His adversaries, but in all the 
polemical tension is seldom absent. The interruptions of the Jews 
do not vary much in substance, but they appear most vividly in 
the third and longest of the passages just enumerated. 

The fact that Our Lord’s public discourses in the fourth gospel 
bear this peculiarly controversial character is evident enough, and 
the Fathers of the early centuries noticed it as easily as the higher 
critics of the nineteenth century. But in the interpretation of that 
fact the critics were inclined to allow their speculations to outrun 
the evidence. From the data of the Synoptics they built up a pic- 
ture, acceptable to the modern mind, of what they considered the 
historical Jesus must have been, and in comparison with that stand- 
ard they concluded that the picture of the polemical preacher which 
appears in the fourth gospel must be a counterfeit image. Jesus 
could not have spoken as John makes Him speak: therefore the 
fourth gospel cannot be accepted as objective historical truth—a 
conclusion which fitted in well with their other motives for refusing 
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credit to the author, notably his insistence on the pre-existence and 
divinity of Jesus. 

Liberal Protestant scholars regretfully accepted the case as proved, 
while retaining a reverence for the religious value of the fourth 
gospel. In the English-speaking world the heyday of this kind 
of criticism was in the years before the first war. Dr. F. C. Burkitt 
wrote, in The Gospel History and its Transmission :* 


The most serious count against the Fourth Gospel, from the point of 
view of objective external history, is the attitude assigned to Jesus in 
His discussions with the ‘ Jews’ . . . I cannot but think that the natural 
sympathy of the non-Christian reader must go time after time with the 
Jews. There is an argumentativeness, a tendency to mystification, about 
the utterances of the Johannine Christ which, taken as the report of 
actual words spoken, is positively repellent .... The only possible 
explanation is that the work is not history, but something else cast 
in historic form. 


The interpretation favoured by the radical critics was that the 
discourses attributed to Christ in the fourth gospel were infact freely 
constructed by the Hellenistic author (who was supposed to belong 
to a generation much later than that of the Apostles) as a reflection 
of the Christological controversies which had arisen in his time.’ 

But with the passing of the years these once radical theories, 
lacking proof and probability, have lost much of their vogue. Even 
modernism grew old-fashioned. Impartial scholars, realizing that 
the attacks on the fourth gospel originally drew their strength from 
something other than historical evidence, have made a critical 
re-examination of the field, and in several notable instances their 
findings have served to vindicate the semitic origin, the early date 
and even the eye-witness authority of that document. And now 
with the coming of the Dead Sea Scrolls the picture has been still 
further widened. It used to be objected in the days of Loisy that 
the Johannine concepts had been incongruously imported from Hell- 
enistic and even Gnostic sources. But time brings its reverses, and 
if one conclusion is clear from the remarkable parallels which are 
now revealed between the Qumran literature and the fourth gospel, 
it is that the character of the latter is thoroughly Jewish, and that 
its sources and background must be sought in Palestine in the years 
which saw the beginning of the Christian era. 


1 Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 227-8. 
* E.g. Loisy, Le Quatriéme Evangile, (Paris, 1903), p. 568, 
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Yet although we have an undisturbed confidence that future 
onslaughts on St. John’s gospel will have no more success than those 
of the past, we must admit that Dr. Burkitt’s often-quoted objection 
was not a trifling one, that many today, even devout Christians, 
still feel its force, and that the special characteristics of Our Lord’s 
discourses as recorded by St. John do require an explanation. 

The usual answer, which is good as far as it goes, is that St. John 
purposely chooses to dwell on aspects of Our Lord’s teaching which 
were hardly touched upon by the Synoptics. Unless he has some 
special reason, he does not repeat the well-known sayings and events 
which by his time were part of the ordinary Christian catechesis, 
but he does recall other scenes and sayings, not mentioned by the 
Synoptics, which fit in with the special aim and structure of his 
work. The other evangelists narrate the popular preaching of 
Christ, addressed chiefly to the simple and enthusiastic crowds 
in Galilee. St. John, although not altogether omitting this type of 
preaching, concentrates on the discourses delivered in Jerusalem 
to more sophisticated and hostile hearers, prominent among whom 
were scribes and lawyers, Pharisees and Sadducees, accustomed to 
the methods of rabbinical argument. It is then not suprrising that 
with a different setting and a different audience the content and 
form of Christ’s preaching should show corresponding differences, 
and Jewish scholars have agreed that the Johannine record of it 
bears the authentic notes of rabbinical discussion. The more elevated 
and abstract language which Our Lord uses when referring to His 
person and mission would not have been unintelligible to those 
hearers in the religious setting of that time—a point confirmed by 
the use of similar concepts in the Qumran literature. (Channels 
for the spreading of these ideas would not have been lacking. Most 
authorities connect the Qumran sect with the Essenes, and we 
learn frum Josephus’ Wars of the Jews that the Essenes were not 
all concentrated in one place, but some were to be found in all the 
towns.) 

It is, moreover, easy to exaggerate the differences between the 
fourth and the first three gospels in their accounts of the preaching 
of Christ. Contrast there is, but not contradiction. Archbishop 
Bernard, after a careful comparison, concluded that ‘“‘ some of the 
similarities are quite as striking as the differences.”* The portrait 
of Jesus in all four gospels is the same in its essential lineaments, 


*Cf. W.F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel in recent Criticism and Interpretation, 
revised by C. K. Barrett, (London, 1955), pp. 222 seq. 
* St. John, (International Critical Commentary, Edinburgh, 1928), Vol. 1, p. cx, 
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but in St. Johns’ masterpiece the artist’s penetrating vision has 
led him to bring out with bold strokes an aspect which the others 
had touched but lightly. 

Some of the vivid phrases he relates seem surely to be faithful 
echoes of what was actually said in those exchanges in Jerusalem 
—phrases which had remained impressed on his memory through 
a long lifetime ; but there is no necessity to maintain that all the 
words used by Christ are reported verbatim by the evangelist, nor 
indeed that the logical structure of each discourse as a whole is 
exactly reproduced. The Catholic doctrine of the inspiration and 
inerrancy of Scripture does not mean that the writer is a mere 
passive mouth-piece of the Holy Spirit, or that he wrote down his 
work at angelic dictation, as St. Matthew is seen doing in a pleasing 
picture in the Vatican Gallery by Guido Reni, who shows the Apostle 
listening, pen in hand, with the expression of a diligent but rather 
puzzled schoolboy while a confident-looking angel ticks off the 
items on his fingers. Rather, the true notion of inspiration requires 
that the human author should contribute to the work the active 
exercise of his natural powers of memory, understanding and literary 
expression, and should leave on it his own stylistic impress, as Pope 
Pius XII teaches in the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu :' 


Because the inspired writer is an Spyavov or instrument of the Holy 
Spirit, and a living and intelligent instrument, Catholic theologians 
rightly point out that he uses his own faculties and powers—moved 
by divine direction—in such a way that it is easy to discern the literary 
characteristics, the distinguishing marks and the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual by examining the book which resulted from his work. 


What St. John records is historically true, the sense of the 
discourses he reports is the true sense, he conveys correctly the 
general movement of the thought, but there is no difficulty in ad- 
mitting that the preaching of Christ comes to us through the medium 
of the evangelist’s own distinctive language and style. (There was 
once a revered and scrupulously truthful retreat-giver who used to 
illustrate his conferences by recalling from his well-ordered memory 
remarks and opinions of people of every walk of life. And it was 
noticeable that all of them, learned and unlearned, young and 
old, seemed to have spoken in the same careful, literary-Victorian 
diction—that of the retreat-giver himself !) 

As far as John’s cultural background is concerned, it now appeafs 
that he was influenced, either directly or indirectly, by sources of 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 35, 1943, p. 314, 
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ideas which he had in common with the Qumran sectaries, and that 
some of his favourite concepts and symbols were drawn from those 
sources. If that is so, we have but one more instance of the prae- 
paratio evangelica, the providential setting of the scene in which 
Christ’s message was to be announced. When John uses those 
concepts and symbols he moulds them to the truth of the gospel, 
not it to them. And whatever his knowledge of, and debt to, that 
movement of religious thought on which the Scrolls have thrown 
such interesting light, the unity and individuality of his own work 
and style are unmistakable. 

There is one particular stylistic feature of St. John’s writing that 
is of first importance for an understanding of what he meant to 
convey. It is what has been called variously bis “ circular,” “‘ spiral ” 
or “ tidal” method of developing the flow of thought. One of the 
greatest of Johannine scholars, the Anglican Bishop Westcott, 
drew attention to it eighty years ago, and many authors have 
followed him in appreciating its importance. 


“The spirit of parallelism,” he wrote, ‘‘ the instinctive perception of 
symmetry in thought and expression, which is the essential and informing 
spirit of Hebrew poetry, runs through the whole record, both in its 
general structure and in the structure of its parts. From first to last 
the Truth is presented, so to speak, in ever widening circles. Each in- 
cident, each discourse, presupposes what has gone before, and adds some- 
thing to the result,’ 


The same phenomenon was called a “ spiral movement” by A. 
Plummar : 


An idea comes to the front, like a strand of a rope, retires again, and 
reappears later on for development and further definition. Meanwhile 
another idea, like another strand, comes before us and retires to reappear 
n like manner.? 


The metaphor of concentric circles of meaning spreading out from 
a central idea, or that of themes intertwined like spiral strands 
are both apt ; perhaps even better is the analogy with the waves 
of the seatide. In the discourses of the fourth gospel the same waves 
of thought keep flowing in and apparently withdrawing with a 
random motion, but through it all the tide of meaning is pressing 
forward and making steady progress. First an idea is adumbrated, 
then it is dropped for the moment, only to be resumed later in a 


‘ The Gospel According to St. John, London, 1818 (1908 edition, p. liii.) 
* St. John, (Cambridge, 1912), p. 71, 
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form either parallel or antithetic to the first. Then the logical 
sequence disappears again, but the dominant idea continues to 
reappear and to progress, now one element, now another, being re- 
peated and developed. Fr. Alfred Durand, like several other com- 
mentators, was struck by the aptness of the tide metaphor : 


The thought goes forward and returns on itself, without any apparent 
order. But when we look more closely we see that in reality this flow 
and counter-flow follows a harmonious interior law. Like the waves 
of the rising tide, the thought may well seem to fall back and cover what 
has gone before, none the less it is gaining ground in the process. Com- 
mentators of all schools recognize with one accord this law which governs 
the rhythmic development of the discourses of the fourth gospel. 


Considered as a literary whole, a discourse formed in this fashion 
may seem amorphous and repetitive to the Western reader, but 
to the semitic hearer such a manner of teaching would convey a 
real unfolding of the theme discussed, enabling him to ponder it 
as he listened. (It may well be, of course, that this “ tidal” style 
is not always supplied by the evangelist, but that Our Lord Him- 
self used it on occasion, even though there is little trace of it in 
the synoptic accounts of His preaching.) 

Read with this explanation in mind, passages such as the dis- 
course after the cure at the Probatic pool in chapter V, the Eucharistic 
discourse in chapter VI, and the farewell discourse in chapters 
XIV-XVI are freed from the difficulty caused by their unfamiliar 
pattern, and reveal a new force to minds accustomed to Western 
didactic methods. Fr. Paul Gachter, following Dr. F. C. Burney, 
has made a close analysis of two of these discourses, and has de- 
tected a remarkable rhythmic structure throughout.” 

This “‘ tidal ’’ process is used to convey not only doctrine but also 
moral judgements and affective experience. Not only is it discernible 
in the unfolding of the main doctrinal theme of the fourth gospel 
(Christs’ divine dignity and mission) and of the three pairs of key 
ideas (witness and truth, glory and light, judgement and life), but the 


1 Recherches de Science Religieuse, vol. 1, 1910, p. 99. ‘‘ Le renforcement progressif 
de l’idée,”” wrote Fr. Allo in his commentary on Apocalypse, “‘ est une loi qui est 
la formule meme de /’art johannique.” Cf. also Lepin, La valeur historique du quat- 
viéme évangile, (Paris, 1910, p. 98). 


* Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1934, pp. 155-207, and 1935, pp. 419-4. 
Cf. also W. Kern, “‘ Der symmetrische Gesamtaufbau von Jo. 8: 12-58,” in Z.4.Th., 
1956. The attempts, however, to find a rigidly metrical pattern in the Johannine 
discourses seem more ingenious than probable. “ Si le style se rapproche de la poésie 
par sonfélevation,”’ says Lagrange, “‘ il n’en est pas moins constamment de la prose. 
(Evangile selon St. Jean, Paris, 1925, p. c). 
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powerful psychological tension with which Our Lord’s discourses 
are charged is also evoked in the same manner: 


“ Thought and feeling flow fused together, like light and warmth blended 
in the sun’s rays,’ wrote the German Bishop, Von Keppler, commenting 
on the farewell address in chapters XIV-XVI. ‘‘ The more impassioned 
the discourse becomes, the less apparent become the logical links and 
sequences. The connexion is often not rigidly logical, but rather psycho- 
logical. As in a tossing sea one wave stirs up and produces others, one 
tumbles over into the others, yet all cohere together in a unity, so in 
this seeming wave-turmoil the deep feeling and emotion serves to carry 
forward the thought pattern of the discourse.” 


The same compenetration of thought and feeling that is seen 
most clearly in that last address of Our Lord to His chosen band 
can be found also, with a blend of more sombre emotions, in the 
public controversial discourses in Jerusalem as narrated by St. John. 
There is the same seeming inconsequence, and the same deeper 
unity as both thought and feeling flow on in the loose pattern of 
the Aramaic rhythm. 

It is along these lines, I suggest, that we should seek a more 
adequate explanation of the polemical tension which appears in 
St. John’s gospel. Our Lord’s challenging claims, His stern de- 
nunciations of His opponents, their unrelenting malice, the heckling 
of the bystanders and the controversial dialogues—all these were 
historical events. But why did St. John, unlike the Synoptics, 
choose to give them such a predominant emphasis that in his 
gospel the hostile tension pervades not only the closing period of 
Christs’ life but the whole of His public ministry even from the 
start? The answer becomes clearer when we realize first, that the 
evangelist was more concerned with the tide than with the waves, 
and secondly that he lived not only at a much deeper level of thought 
and contemplation than other men, but at a much deeper level of 
affection as well, with an unusually acute perception of psychological 
undercurrents running beneath the surface of appearances. 

There is an intenser kind of knowledge, as Aquinas explains, which 
comes through connaturality with what is known. John, the apostle 
of divine love, whose following of Jesus was not merely the docility 
of a disciple but a complete giving of his heart, had a kind of con- 
natural sensitivity to all that concerned his Master which made 
him vividly conscious of factors which others only dimly glimpsed. 

There are people who seem to be physically aware of antipathy 


* Unseves Herrn Trost, (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1914), pp. 4-5. 
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and ill-will in the minds of others, and when the malice is directed 
against one they love their strong sympathy discerns it intuitively 
and causes them profound distress. On a higher level, saints like 
St. John Vianney and St. John Bosco experienced on occasions a 
real nausea from the nearness of sin. St. John’s writings show him 
as a man with similar sensitiveness to evil, above all the evil that 
ranged itself directly against the person of Jesus. He shares, for 
example, the wound that the treachery and hypocrisy of Judas 
inflicted on the heart of Jesus, and time and again his words evoke 
the bitter smart of that wound. He has a special awareness of the 
murderous intent in the minds of Our Lord’s enemies, and again 
and again he refers to it. He shows how the knowledge of it was 
constantly present to his Master, even in the earlier stages of His 
public life. The disciple who was most attuned to love was most 
sensitive to hate. Love and hate, which are the two poles of his 
gospel, are also his main preoccupation in his great epistle. 


, 


“ Better than any other,” wrote E. Bougaud, ‘‘ St John realized the 
mystery of the hate under which his Master succumbed. Unlike the Syn- 
optic evangelists, he does not only describe its final explosion. Intuitively 
he perceives its first beginnings ; with clear insight he follows its terrible 
development ; he foreshadows and then depicts its fatal issue.’ 


Love made of the beloved apostle an alter Christus, one who put 
on the mind of Christ so faithfully that he experienced vicariously 
in himself the stress of the conflict between Jesus and the world 
of sin He came to conquer. As a young man in Christ’s company he 
already had, without doubt, this special insight which sprang from 
the sympathy of love, but when he came to utter his gospel that in- 
sight had been deepened by a lifetime of reflection and prayer. 
He saw, in all its stark simplicity, the great antithesis: in the 
centre of all reality shone incarnate love, Jesus Christ, the light of 
the world, coming forth from God to give life to men ; and arrayed 
against Him the darkness of hate, instigated by Satan, a world 
of murderous unreason, hating Him without cause and seeking to 
kill Him because its own works were wicked and His just. ‘‘ The 
light shineth in darkess, and the darkness did not comprehend 
it.” All the polemics of the fourth gospel are already contained 
in that verse of the prologue.* It sums up the dramatic opposition 
between Christ, the manifestation of divine goodness, and the dark 
malice that rejected Him and sought to engulf Him. 


1 Jesus Christ, (Paris, 4th edition), p. 114. 
* Cf. Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, (2nd edition, London, 1947), p. 327. 
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In the Qumran books, especially in the section of the Manual 
of Discipline where the ‘‘ two ways ’”’ are described, the dualism of 
good and evil, of light and darkness, is a cosmic struggle waged by 
the contending spirits in which the faithful of the sect are ever 
involved. But for John the decisive battle is a concrete historic 
event, happening there and then in Jerusalem. The light, the truth, 
the leader is not some mysterious and almost impersonal spirit 
as in the Qumran literature, but Jesus of Nazareth standing in the 
Temple courts, with the menace of his coming death already hanging 
over Him. 

As Wescott and others have shown, the evangelist’s manner 
of conveying his meaning by expanding circles or tides of meaning 
not only has application within the limnits of the separate discourses, 
but also pervades all the discourses, joining them together and using 
them all in its advance. Within each discourse there is an irregular 
wave-pattern of meaning, and each successive discourse is a new 
surge forward of the main tide-pattern of the gospel. The whole 
gospel is one restless tide of thought and feeling, and as the tide 
flows in towards its term—Christ’s redemptive death—there 
is a double current, one of faith and love, the other of incredulity 
and hate. And there, surely, lies the true explantaion of the pol- 
emical discourses. Far from being unworthy of Christ, as the critics 
supposed, they have impressed themselves indelibly on John’s 
memory and into his teaching because for him they manifested what 
was supremely worthy—the glory of Christ’s divinity. Christ was 
God, and from Him, as sun and source, the light of all holiness and 
truth and love shone out, His words and claims about His person 
were no more than the manifestation of what He was, and His words 
and warnings about those who rejected Him were no more than the 
manifestation of what they were and under what power they lay. 
That dark counter-realm of evil, lies and death-dealing malice 
could have no comity with Him. It would not come to the light 
because its works were evil. ‘“‘ But as many as received Him He 
gave them power to be the sons of God.” The evangelist, who 
recognizes the crisis for mankind, acceptance or rejection of Christ, 
describes it in the language of crisis. 

The discourses and controversies that St. John chooses to narrate 
are not to be judged as apologetics, presented by the writer as 
apt arguments to persuade the Pharisees to the truth of Christ’s 
case, nor can His hearers’ replies be taken as reasonable misunder- 
Standings of His mysterious language, or natural retorts to His 
strong denunciations. In each of those controversial discourses, 
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and surging through all of them is the ever rising tide of John’s 
preoccupation with the mystery of love and hate. What seem to 
the critic mere heated recriminations are all waves of that one tide 
which in the fourth gospel flows from the prologue to the passion. 
Although John is recounting history his method is not that of a 
journalist reporting a debate. In recalling those scenes his mind 
picks out the dominant black and white, and neglects the half- 
tones. Whenever with the eye of memory he visualizes his Master 
standing to proclaim His truth in the deicide city, he perceives 
and suffers anew, with the sensitiveness that comes from love, 
the strange duel between divine holiness and the evil which con- 
fronted it. 

Faced with that darkness, the Light can only shine more strongly. 
Compromise is impossible. In the Johannine discourses Christ 
repeats again and again the central truths about Himself, and in 
concentrating on this testimony St. John is representing with con- 
scious emphasis the light of divine truth shining forth on the world. 
In the fourth gospel (unlike the scrolls of the Qumran sect) this Light 
is a Person living and dying as a true man, self-manifesting, illum- 
inating men both by words and works with the truth of His divinity. 
Christ’s adversaries, on the other hand, represent for St. John that 
satanic power, that world which is “ seated in wickedness,” that 
world of falsehood and hatred which will always be Christ’s enemy. 
They are not sincere inquirers, and the exchanges between Him and 
them are recalled by the evangelist not for their dialectic content 
or sequence (to which he often pays scant attention) but for what 
underlies them—the irreconcilable opposition between the Light 
of the world and the world of darkness. 

“ They have hated me without cause.” John records the words of 
Christ as He goes to His passion, and he echoes them again in His 
first epistle. Doubtless for individuals there may be the subjective 
excuse of ignorance, which after Pentecost St. Peter will allow even 
to the Jewish leaders (Acts 3:17), but that is an aspect which St. 
John leaves on one side. Penetrated with the mystery of God’s love 
in the incarnation of His Son, he has a correspondingly vivid aware- 
ness of the mystery of iniquity. He does not attempt to explain the 
sinister hostility to Christ, seeing there no motive other than the 
motive of Cain, “ who was of the evil one and killed his brother. 
And why did he kill him? Because his own works were evil and 
his brother’s just.” (x John 3:12). Behind all the reasons of those 
who did Christ to death lay that ultimate reason without reason, 
“le mystére du ‘ Non’ absolu.” 
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These then are some of the considerations that may be offered 
as an answer to those who complain that the Jerusalem discourses 
in the fourth gospel leave in the mind an acrid and unpleasing taste. 
We see that what Clement of Alexandria called “the spiritual 
gospel ’’ has left a very different savour in the hearts of those who 
have read it in the same spirit in which it was written. “‘ John has 
said much, and love is the main theme of it all,” exclaims St. 
Augustine. ‘‘ He who has it in him to hear will surely find joy in 
the hearing. This reading will be for him as oil cast on flame.’’! 

St. John’s Gospel must be seen in its “ tidal” unity ; if we judge 
the separate sayings and incidents in isolation we shall not see the 
tide for the waves. And it is because the Johannine tide has deep 
affective currents that the key to the understanding of the polemical 
passages is not so much logical as psychological. John tells what he 
has experienced. ‘‘ Our message concerns that Word who is life ; 
what He was from the first, what we have heard about Him, what our 
own eyes have seen of Him ; what it was that met our gaze and the 
touch of our hands.” (x John 1:1) The disciple whom Jesus 
loved sensed and shared with his Master the inner stress of those 
wordy affrays in the Temple courts, and in his gospel he shows them 
all as eddies of one tide of conflict which led inexorably to Calvary 
and the slaying of the Son of God, who from the Cross would draw 
all things to Himself. 


FRANCIS CLARK, S.J. 


‘In Epistolam Johannis, ad Parthos, prologue. (Migne, P. L. XXXV, 1977.). 
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The Moral Formation of the Student’ 


Since any lecture on moral matters is liable to be taken as implying 
criticism, I should like to counteract such an impresison in advance 
telling something which was said to me not long ago and which I believe 
you will find gratifying. I was speaking to an English Bishop who re- 
gretted that so few Irish priests were going on temporary work to England 
of late years. I said that certain missionary areas and other distant 
countries seemed to be exerting a greater attraction and that there was 
nothing that could well be done to alter such trends. “‘ Well then,” said 
he, “if you can’t send us your priests at least send us your doctors. 
There are lots of Irish doctors here doing almost as much work for religion 
as priests.’’ Coming from one who was not drawing on a few personal 
experiences alone but who had knowledge of what was happening over 
a large diocese, that remark must be regarded as a considerable testimonial 
to the moral quality of our medical graduates, and by inference to the 
calibre of Irish students generally. I am glad to have this opportunity 
of passing on the compliment to this gathering of representatives of such 
a tradition. From what one hears of the present generation of studenfs 
from the people with long contacts with our universities, there can be 
little doubt that the tradition is in safe hands. The flourishing existence 
of Pax Romana in your Colleges is a piece of supporting evidence. 

What I shall say is intended merely to aid people who are already 
concerned for the things I have to speak about. I am hoping to be able 
to give you a few constructive and suggestive ideas. If I can help youto 
view moral development in relation to the other parts of your training 
and to underline some of the difficulties in this sphere for which you should 
be prepared, I shall have fulfilled my purpose. 

The first question which the title assigned to me suggests is where 
this matter of moral formation fits in among the more tangible qualific- 
ations which are prescribed for various careers. Being a student these 
days is a very large commitment. So much is said about increasing special- 
ization that it might be thought courses were being made easier for the 
student by the splitting up of many professions and sciences. But im 
fact the apparent lightening of his budren is more than balanced by the 
way in which each narrow sphere of knowledge is progressively enlarged 
as new discoveries accumulate. Extras and extensions to curricula are 
constantly becoming recognized and from being optional they soon come to 
be prescribed matter. The footnotes are multiplying and advancing 
to the status of appendices, and from that the transition is easy into new 
chapters of information and ultimately new volumes. 

If this reflection is developed any further I shall appear very heartless 


1A lecture given to the Catholic University Students’ Congress in Galway. 
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in adding to the strain and burden of students by asking them to listen 
toa talk on a subject additional to those that have statutory claim on 
them. Yet any consideration of the present theme almost necessarily 
starts by insisting that, however pressing and numerous the demands on 
the student may be, they must not be allowed to obscure the importance 
of moral development. Not merely this: they must not be allowed to 
ut moral issues into a secondary place. The serious student is always 
beset by the an of allowing his professional studies to occupy so 
much of his mind that little or no place is left for spiritual concerns. 
The more extensive and demanding the course one is reading, the greater 
is this danger. It may be felt that religious development can be put off 
to later years when one hopes there will be more leisure to make one’s 
soul. So much depends on utilizing fully the opportunities of student 
years to acquire technical proficiency that other things may seem to 
uire less immediate attention. 

It would be a great error to adopt such a point of view or even to 
compromise with it. This is true not merely because of the greater im- 
portance of the religious aspect from the point of view of one’s eternal 
destiny but even in relation to the student’s immediate objective of 
equipping himself for a professional career. It is all too easy to assume 
that knowledge and skill constitute the complete professional man and 
that they will be sufficient to meet all the demands that life will make on 
him. This is like an error which I understand is now being strongly re- 
acted against in medicine, that of regarding a human being as composed 
of entirely separable compartments which can be treated in isolation and 
of failing to recognize the intercommunication between one sphere and 
another in the single organism that is man. Technical proficiency and 
expert knowledge are merely qualities, accidental things : they require 
a substantial basis, a personality, in which they shall inhere. They are 
merely the shell, a shell that will crack under strain if it encloses little 
or nothing. The efficient exercise of even the most brilliant mental attain- 
ments is conditioned by the general make-up of the person to whom they 
are attached and weakness of character will reduce or nullify their value. 

It is not merely professional moralists who say this. One of the most 
notable testimonies to it that I have come across is a saying of Einstein. 
“Many people”’ he declared, “‘ imagine that it is intellect that makes 
a great scientist. They are wrong: it is character.” That isa remarkable 
statement because it insists on the major part that moral qualities play 
even on the level where intellectual pre-eminence seems to be all-im- 
portant. If this is true of the original thinkers and leaders in the sciences 
it is even more true of those who aim at lesser degrees of proficiency. 
Even if one thinks merely of material success, it is evident that the con- 
fidence which draws clients to one professional man rather than another 
is not grounded merely in intellectual qualities but in such attributes as 
a sense of responsibility, honesty and conscientiousness, industry and 
interest in one’s work. In the long run reliability is more prized than 
brilliance. For one’s own peace of mind too and for security against 
fortune’s injuries a well-developed character is a much greater asset than 
a mind crammed with knowledge. 

Man’s spiritual nature is composed of two faculties, intellect and will, 
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and one can easily come to overlook the need to train and develop the 
latter of these. Education at every stage is prone to over-emphasize 
the place of intellect, largely perhaps because its attainments are more 
evident and measurable. Intellect is indeed the primary and noblest 
part of our endowment : its function is to enlighten and guide the will. 
But mere knowledge of what is good and advisable will not be sufficient 
to keep our fallen and weak nature on the right path. We need the assistance 
of habits of self-control and discipline to make good conduct easier and 
to insulate ourselves against evil influences. Resistance and endurance, 
fortitude and constancy, these are invaluable possessions in the struggle 
in which life consists. They are cultivated quietly and deliberately in 
the mind and conscience of the individual. They reveal themselves only 
by degrees and seldom in any very striking way. They are never matter 
for examinations and scholastic honours. But whoever neglects them be- 
cause they are not advertised on green-boards and in college calendars is 
inviting disaster. The ultimate and decisive test that life imposes on 
everyone, and not least on professional people, is in the moral field. 

Let me put the matter in a less philosophical amd more factual way. 
It is difficult for young people to realize how full of stresses and trials 
life is, the whole way through. I am not making little of the student’s 
special hardships, moral perils in the narrow sense of the word, strains 
imposed on understanding and memory by difficult courses, uncertainties 
about examinations and other aspects of the future. The danger is that 
these difficulties may seem so pressing that one may come to look on 
later life as a time of escape and comparative security. This would be 
a very wrong judgement. Life regularly throws up its moments of crisis 
for every man and many have to endure long periods of adversity. 

A professional man may make a mistake in an important decision 
involving the welfare and perhaps the life of another and if he is a sensitive 
and conscientious person he will be greatly shaken by the experience. 
One may become involved in difficult relations with colleagues or superiors 
so that nerves are stretched almost beyond endurance. Even more un- 
comfortable and painful situations may arise within a family. Illness 
and financial reverses reach everyone sooner or later and their injury is 
multiplied in the case of married people and heads of families. Disappoint- 
ment comes the way of everybody in some degree or other, and sometimes 
it comes with crushing impact. Moral temptations in the narrow sense of 
the word are not peculiar to youth : they have always to be withstood and 
they often call for immense power of resistance. 

The most real part of life is found in one’s internal reactions to adversity, 
not in a series of outward events and vicissitudes. If sufficient strength 
has not been built up to meet the trials of life one is likely to go to pieces 
under their onset. People are driven by reverses into depression and 
inertia, comforting themselves with self-pity at the excessively cruel 
fortune that has come their way and resigning themselves to an increas- 
ingly evident failure for which they feel they are not themselves to blame. 
Boredom and monotony bring considerable trials of their own and | 
need not say that life is lavish in the bestowal of boredom, not least in 
the country or in a small town in Ireland. Theology has a special and 
rather esoteric name for the state of torpor and indifference that attacks 
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certain temperaments with particular fierceness. The name is acedia 
—an uncommon name for a common enough condition. 

More than ary other class of people students who have spent so long 
in mental cultivation, and whose university years have at least been full 
of incident and interest, are liable to be assailed by depression of this 
kind, and are likely to be unprepared for the test it imposes. They may 
not fully appreciate trials that await them. There is a possibility that 
students may be spoiled by their experiences during their scholastic 
courses. Some careers are ruined by early and facile success. Students 
may over-value the significance of academic triumphs and assume that 
examinations provide a safe indication of how their later undertakings 
will turn out. The prestige gained by proficiency at games or athletics or 
external qualities of one kind or another may easily have fostered a 
false sense of security and undue self-confidence. It is often a shock to 
young people to find that the gifts that have made them prominent and 
popular in college are of negligible account in after-life. The world judges 
by a different set of values, and often awards its prizes to a different set 
of people. 

Life has a way, sooner or later, of searching out every person’s vulner- 
able points and singling out for failure those who are weak in essential 
qualities. Anybody with extensive experience knows how many promising 
careers end up sadly when relief for disappointment is sought in drink 
or other excesses—remedies which only involve one in further entangle- 
ments amd make recovery more remote than ever. 

What provision is one to make against such possibilities ? In so far 
as an answer can be put in a few words the key is in the cultivation of 
moral strength. In an essay on the art of war General Wavell discusses 
the great soldiers of history and asks what is the gift most essential to 
outstanding military success. He asserts that it is not any kind of in- 
tellectual capacity or brilliance, still less courage or daring. It is toughness 
and endurance in face of the frustrations and defeats that inevitably 
come the way of every general. I believe this answer has a much wider 
application. One must be able, as the saying is, “to take it.” Irish 
people particularly need to be reminded of this. 

In the United States where our race is constantly being compared with 
other nationalities we get credit for being intelligent and quick, adaptable 
and socially agreeable. But we are said to lack staying power, we are 
unduly upset by reverses, we are volatile and do not apply ourselves to 
our undertakings with the presistence and patience of other nationalities. 
In other words our virtues are those of the intelligence rather than of the 
will. ‘‘ Irish people do well in our country,” an American told me, “ if 
they have what it takes,” and by “ what it takes” he meant the kind 
of moral robustness‘that I have been referring to. Our young people have 
much to learn from such criticisms. Irish people have always been re- 
nowned for their courage, but we may lack the greater quality of fortitude. 
The roots of disintegration of many a professional carreer are to be found 
not in any inherent viciousness but in lack of moral fibre, in too weak a 
reaction to the challenge and vicissitudes of life. 

How then is this need to be met ? It cannot be provided for by any 
methods of mass-production. Lectures and instructions about it can in- 
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dicate its value but they cannot furnish it. Character cannot be trans- 
mitted even by the most sincere and earnest exhortation ; it can only 
be built up by oneself. Students who are in an intermediate position be- 
tween the secondary school stage, where they were constantly ordered 
and marshalled, and the complete freedom of later life are going through 
the most decisive part of their lives in this matter. Freedom is a wonderful 
privilege and a grave responsibility. It is a neutral material out of which 
one can arm oneself with constancy and strength for the demands of a 
lifetime or forge for oneself fetters which may never be thrown off. The 
years in which young people are finding their feet as idividuals are even 
more significant in the sphere of habit than in matter of intellectual 
attainment. 

During those years, more than at any other time, a student should 
be getting to know himself. He should study his character and disposition 
with at least equal'attentiveness to that which he gives to academic 
progress. It is easy to have a fictional concept of oneself and to take the 
favourable and flattering remarks that come the way of everyone at 
times as representing the whole picture. A great deal more profit can 
be drawn form the injurious and unpleasant things that are also said 
about everyone from time to time. People who are ill-disposed will not 
waste their efforts on criticisms that are recognizably false, what they have 
to say will usually be found to have some basis in fact. Clues of this kind 
should be followed up, in addition to the information that other kinds 
of experience, honestly examined and analysed, afford. It is needless 
to say that, having found what one’s besetting weaknesses and dangers 
are, one should struggle against them and try to cultivate their contraries 
among the virtues. 


Much of what has been said is of a negative nature. I have been con- 
centrating on weaknesses and dangers and particularly on one central 
kind of weakness which I regard as of a capital character in the sense 
that some sins are called capital because they are sources of many others. 
But this is not all that morality or moral training consists in. Good 
living includes more than mere avoidance of sin. Morals are a positive 
reality : they mean more than defending oneself against vice. One must 
avoid evil and do good. In particular good morals imply the presence of 
a sound and worthy outlook, a true philosophy of life, if that term is 
not out of date. Activities can only arise from an energy-giving source. 
One must be animated by an ideal of some kind, a governing purpose 
in virtue of which one will labour fixedly and without distraction towards 
a certain goal: otherwise effort will be spasmodic and disconnected. 

It would be a pity if young people were to enter on their responsibil- 
ities, particularly in professional careers, with no higher intention than 
that of securing a lucrative way of life. If such a purpose is the main- 
spring of one’s endeavour, it will almost certainly provide an insufficient 
motive-force to sustain one through the buffetings that life brings to 
all but the most fortunate. Men are not meant to be entirely self-regarding, 
and even from the narrowly selfish point of view nothing is more dangerous 
than to adopt such a policy. Concentration on personal interests is a 
corroding and destructive force, working in a way exactly opposed to that 
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which was intended. On the other hand an ideal that leads one to labour 
for unselfish ends is the most salutary possession anyone can have. 
It is wrong to think of the future in terms of mere professional success. 
We were put into the world for larger ends than to become competent 
exponents of any science or technique, and failure to realize these larger 
purposes must react unfavourabiy on our personalities. If we degrade 
our spiritual nature we shall inevitably be called on to pay the price. 

The ideal that is needed is provided for everyone by the Christian 
religion. The motive-force of the Christian life is the great virtue of 
charity which expresses itself in love of God and love of one’s neighbour. 
We are all required to direct our lives to the loving service of God and to 
helping our neighbour for God’s sake. Whatever way of life is chosen 
by the student, it should be viewed as a way of serving God by making the 
world He has created a better place and as a means of doing good to 
one’s fellow-men in accordance with the will of God. This over-all in- 
tention should govern whatever particular aims we have in view: it 
is the long-term strategic plan, as compared with the immediate objective 
of securing a suitable way of life. 

There is no body of lay people with more opportunities of exercising 
the virtue of charity, and particularly fraternal charity, than professional 
people. Most of the positions for which university students are training 
are immediately concerned with helping others. Even outside strictly 
professional work a university graduate, with his special intellectual 
cultivation and prestige, holds a unique position in any community and 
can do untold good in the public interest. Those who follow such callings 
should appreciate how they can serve God by labouring for their fellows. 
It only requires a supernatural motive, the intention of working for God, 
to turn the intrinsic good of professional activities into a religious ser- 
vice, to transmute silver into gold. What a pity it would be if such oppor- 
tunities were wasted and if work for others were merely thought of as 
a means of livelihood. 

The most constructive and valuable outlook a student could culti- 
vate is this conception of his career as a service to God. Such a purpose is 
no more than an extension of the dedication made to God in the Morning 
Offering of the thoughts and works of each day. The attitude of the Morn- 
ing Offering should permeate one’s whole approach to life. The unviersity 
graduate has more to offer God than the average layman : he has there- 
fore added responsibilities, and it is important that he should appreciate 
them and discharge them. This is the positive side of religion, which we 
tend to lose sight of through pre-occupation with the difficult task of 
avoiding sin. The cultivation of positive ideals, the setting up of worthy 
objectives for which to strive, is often the best means of overcoming 
temptations and weaknesses. To establish a counter-attraction by de- 
veloping alternative interests is often a more useful way of surmounting 
difficulties than attempting to crush them by direct assualt. 

In addition, the attainment of an adequate over-all purpose and phil- 
osophy of life will be a source of immense strength against the strains 
and upsets that life is sure to bring. If one has worked with a good in- 
tention, and done one’s best to please God there is little room for the 
remorse and recrimination that can aggravate so enormously the pain- 
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ful realization of grave mistakes. There is immense comfort in realizing 
that for God, unlike men, it is not immediate results that count but good 
intentions faithfully followed out. No better defence can be found against 
adversity than a philosophy of this kind. It will bring poise and tranquillity 
and steadfastness even in the most difficult circumstances. It is a prize 
well worth struggling for. 

I was going to add: it is also a prize that is there for the taking. This 
is true in a sense, but it cannot be asserted without an important quali- 
fication which will form the last point I am going to make. Most of what 
I have said up to now has been concerned with ethics and morality as 
self-contained departments. It might be inferred that doing good is 
entirely a matter of our own volition and depends altogether on self- 
training. Nothing, of course, could be farther from the truth. The essence 
of the Christian religion is that it brings to man, who is too weak to be 
consistently good by his own power, the help of the grace of God through 
the intermediary of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Every community of men 
has realized with some degree of clarity what the moral lawcommands : 
the specific contribution that Christianity has made to the welfare of 
mankind has been in offering the means by which they may fulfil the law. 

Catholic theologians have always been saying this : it is the main lesson 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. But sometimes truths impress 
one more when they are enunciated by people who cannot be thought to 
have a professional interest in them. It was noteworthy therefore to 
find the historian, Arnold Toynbee, making this point not long ago. In 
the aftermath of a B.B.C. broadcast advocating the bringing up of children 
with a merely ethical training and without religion, a symposium was 
organized by a leading English periodical. The most memorable con- 
tribution was Professor Toynbee’s contention that life is too difficult and 
tempestuous a journey for the unaided human will and his demonstration 
that the Christian religion is unique in its recognition of this fact and in 
its provision of the extraneous assistance that is required. The Professor 
was repeating, without perhaps being conscious of it, what St. Augustine 
had said so long ago about his own experiences in his quest for strength 
to lead a good life. He tried, one after another, the various systems of 
self-discipline and philosophy that offered themselves and, though he 
was helped by many of them, he found in none the commodity which he 
really needed, the grace of God that flows from the Incarnation and Re- 
demption. I would refer you to a moving passage in the Confessions of 
St. Augustine where this contrast between Christianity and other systems 
of thought is eloquently expressed. 

This, as I have said, is the last point I want to make. The training of 
character, under the governing influence of a true Christian philosophy 
of life, can be attained by everyone, but not by mere reliance on one’s 
own effort. That way lies pride and self-sufficiency, the ethics of paganism. 
Christianity envisages man as dependent on God at every stage and in 
every respect, and it demands that we acknowledge that dependence 
and base our policies upon it. In return for the surrender and confession 
of weakness that it requires it bestows the immeasurable benefits of 
divine assistance and support. Instead of one’s own weakness it gives us 
God to rely on and it is needless to say how greatly we profit by the ex- 
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change. This is the basis on which everything in the thought and practice 
of Christianity is built. 

It is primarily upon the grace of God that we all depend in any efforts 
towards self-improvement, in the building up of character and the elim- 
ination of faults. To try to ameliorate oneself on any other system, to 
rely on one-self without thought of God, would be to build on a worthless 
foundation. Hence the importance of prayer and the sacraments and 
the other means to grace. These are the indispensable accompaniment 
of one’s own endeavour. This is not the occasion to enlarge on such con- 
siderations, which would turn a lecture into something like a sermon. 
And in any case I have already presumed for too long upon your patience. 
I will conclude therefore by saying that these two elements, God’s grace 
and the individual’s own effort, are the two great sources of power in all 
moral progress. They are a combination of invincible strength. 


HWILLIAM J. PHILBIN 


St. Matthew, 19:9—Divorce or Separation ? 


Myo 8S& Upiv oti ds dv crroAvon thy yuvaika atrrot pth emi ropvelg 
Kal youtjon GAAnY poryé&ron-Kéa 6 ccroAcAupévny yaptoas poryéran. 


St. Matthew, 19:9 (Cf. 5: 32). 


I have seen it stated recently that St. Matthew 19:9 admits equally 
validly of a strict or liberal interpretation, the liberal interpretation 
being claimed in justification of divorce a vinculo. The doctrine of this 
verse is that of Our Divine Lord and the first sentence runs literally 
thus :— 


But I say to you that whoever divorces his wife not for unfaithfulness, 
and marries another woman is an adulterer. 


In 5:32 Christ is quoted as saying: But I say to you that whoever 
divorces his wife outside the case of unfaithfulness (wapextés Adyou 
mopvelas) makes her commit adultery. 


Incidentally, the translation of the towi..... woryao8e1 clause 
in this verse should rather be makes for her committing adultery. It does 
not necessarily follow that the divorced woman will commit the sin 
mentioned ; and, as far as her husband’s guilt is concerned, it does not 
matter. Grammarians would classify toil as a tentative present. 

According to St. Matthew 5:32, then, there is only one cause that 
justifies the husband in divorcing his wife, namely unfaithfulness on her 
part. It is clear from St. Mark 10: 12 that an injured wife had the same 
tight against an offending husband. It has been noted by commentators 
that the usual word for ‘ adultery’ is poryéia. The word tropvela is 
of wider connotation still, and can present no difficulty in this context, 
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The exceptive justifying clause of 5 : 32 is repeated in almost the same 
terms in 19:9. The clause pt él topvéig has exactly the same meaning 
as Trapextdés Adyou tropveiaos. But the introduction of the clause here 
in 19:9 has given rise to ambiguity. This is the source of the liberal 
interpretation theory. It is stated in the first part of this verse that a 
man who divorces his wife unjustly (i.e. for any cause other than un- 
faithfulness) and marries another woman is an adulterer. Conversely 
may it not be validly argued that a man who divorces his wife justly 
and marries another woman is not guilty of this sin? The inference, 
indeed, would be a fair one were it not specifically precluded by the next 
sentence : And the man who marries a divorced woman is an adulterer. 

This is a very precise statement, direct and unqualified. A divorced 
woman—it makes no difference whether she was justly or unjustly 
divorced. She cannot be lawfully married because she has a husband, 
who cannot marty while his wife lives. This teaching of Christ 
occurs also in St. Matthew, 5:32—whoever marries a divorced woman 
(é&rroAcAupévnv) is an adulterer and in St. Luke 16:18: and the man who 
marries a woman divorced from her husband (é&moAsAupévny dtd cvbpds) 
is an adulterer, But the repetition of the doctrine here in St. Matthew 
19: 9 is particularly significant and particularly damaging to the liberal 
interpretation claim. It is worthy of note that the Cambridge scholars 
Westcott and Hort in their edition of the New Testament in Greek ex- 
punged the sentence from their text. 

It must be admitted that some well known English versions have done 
scant justice to this sentence of St. Matthew 19:9. He that marrieth 
her when she is put away,, and he that shall marry her that is put away and 
whoever marries her after she has been put away do not translate the Greek 
érroAgAupévnv. These versions translate a reading thv drroAcAuptvny 
which is not in the text. If the reading were thy étroAsAupévnv the Cam- 
bridge scholars need never have resorted to the desperate expedient of 
suppressing the sentence, because it could be argued that the divorced 
woman whom it is unlawful to marry in the latter part of 19: 9 is the 
woman who was unlawfully divorced in the first part of the verse ; and 
conversely, that lawful divorce justified remarriage. The reading we have, 
érroAcAupévnyv, rules out any such interpretation. 

The ambiguity in translation is due, I suspect, to the English versions 
having been made not from the Greek, but from the Latin Vr'=ate. 
Dimissam can be rendered a divorced woman or the divorced w..nan. 
Latin, through lack of the definite article, fails in this instance to give 
the uncompromising accuracy of the Greek. 

The divorce, therefore. which is tolerated in St. Matthew 19:9 is 
divorce a mensa et thoro. The bond of marriage remains unbroken. The 
only way of wresting an interpretation in favour of divorce a vinculo 
from this verse is by suppressing the latter part of the verse. 


T. Fauy 
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The Problem of Theodore of Mopsuestia — 


1 


In recent years much labour and ingenuity have been expended by 
certain scholars in an attempt to reverse the traditional verdict which has 
adjudged Theodore of Mopsuestia the forerunner par excellence of the 
Nestorian heresy. The attempt has been associated chiefly with the names 
of the late E. Amann, Mgr. R. Devreesse and M. Richard, and has found 
its most substantial expression in Devreesse’s imposing Essai sur Théodore 
de Mopsueste (1948), in which we are given the fruit of twenty years’ 
patient research by the author. The Essat made interesting reading 
under several heads. With remarkable success it undertook the formid- 
able task of unravelling a particularly tangled piece of history, in which 
the doctrinal question of Theodore’s orthodoxy became deeply and dis- 
astrously involved with the partisan interests of theological schools and 
factions and with considerations of high imperial policy. The Essai also 
brought to light a great deal of valuable evidence concerning the textual 
tradition of Theodore’s writings, thus providing the basis for an important 
and arresting thesis by the author concerning the relative value of the 
various source materials available for the study of Theodore’s thought. 
Of considerable interest also was the synthesis of Theodore’s doctrinal ideas, 
set forth by the author within the framework of the distinctive theological 
system—or rather scheme, for it lacked the depth and thoroughness of 
a system—which Theodore had constructed in the light of traditional 
Antiochene perspectives and in the context of a vigorous anti-Arian 

lemic. 

—_ the Essai Devreesse’s professed aim is the rehabilitation 
of Theodore. He seeks to establish not merely Theodore’s loyalty and good 
faith in all that he wrote—for these had been called in question after 
his death—but also his unassailable orthodoxy and the valuable services 
rendered by him to the development of Christian dogma. An extended 
apologia for Theodore, the Essai is by that very fact a weighty impeach- 
ment of various parties whose efforts—dishonest and malicious in the 
main, according to Devreesse—were the principal factor in bringing 
about Theodore’s condemnation as a heretic at the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council, held in Constantinople in 553. The Essai represents Theodore 
as the victim of a conspiracy which sought to exploit to his greatest 
possibile disadvantage certain statements of doctrine, chiefly concerning 
Christology, which, though imperfect from the standpoint of a later 
age, were, in the context of Theodore’s own thought and of the theological 
milieu in which he found himself, completely orthodox. 

As long ago as 1930 Devreesse, in an article published in the Revue 
Biblique,* charged that the extracts from Theodore on which the condemna- 
tion of the Council (and later of Pope Vigilius) was based had been mal- 
iciously falsified in a deliberate attempt to descredit the Antiochene 
doctor. In support of this contention Devreesse in his article offered 


?R. Devreesse, ‘Par quelles voies nous sont parvenus les commentaires de Théo- 
dore de Mopsueste ?”’, Revue Biblique, 29 (1930), pp. 362-77, 
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evidence from the text of Theodore’s writings as it had come down to 
us by a tradition which was independent of that represented by the 
conciliar extracts, and was claimed by Devreesse as completely reliable. 
In the Essai he submitted the entire collection of extracts, or capitula, 
to a close examination, comparing them with various Syriac and Latin 
versions, as well as with some Greek fragments preserved in patristic 
catenae. His conclusion was that the evidence for misrepresentation, 
whether by interpolation, omission or disregard of context, was so strong 
as to discredit the capitula completely. No reliance could therefore be 
placed on them: as evidence of Theodore’s doctrinal ideas they were 
worse than useless and should be completely discounted. In future any 
assessment of Theodore’s Christology would have to be based solely on 
the recently-discovered Syriac translations of his Catechetical Homilies 
and his Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, on the Latin version of 
his Commentary on the Minor Epistles of St. Paul, and on some Greek and 
Syriac fragments transmitted through reliable channels. Such an assess- 
ment would be much more favourable to Theodore than the verdict of 
the Fifth General Council, as Devreesse himself undertakes to show in 
Chapter 3 of the Essai. There he interprets Theodore’s Christology as 
doing full justice to the traditional doctrine of unity of person in Christ, 
and sets in relief his highly-developed teaching concerning the Redempt- 
ion and concerning the integrity and freedom of Christ’s human nature.* 


II 


The hypothesis of the Essai was indeed revolutionary. True, it had 
been anticipated by the Revue Biblique article of 1930 and in some respects 
also by Amann’s article on Theodore in the Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique. The Essai, however, was the first full-dress attempt, supported 
by a wealth of scholarly evidence, to overthrow a view of Theodore’s 
Christology which dated back to Cyril of Alexandria and had come to 
be accepted without question long before St. Thomas wrote the chapter 
in the Summa contra Gentiles entitled ‘‘ De errore Theodori Mopsuesteni 
circa unionem Verbi ad hominem.’* It was not surprising then that 
dissentient voices should have been heard soon after the publication of 
Devreesse’s work. Both the interpretation of Theodore’s Christological 
thought and the charge of textual falsification were questioned: Mgr. 
P .Parente, in an article in Doctor Communis, contended that even on the 
evidence of the newly-discovered writings Theodore’s Christology was 
incompatible with the unity of person in Christ ;* on the textual question, 
I. Oritz de Urbina, in his review of Devreesse’s book, maintained that 
the evidence was far from sufficient to warrant the sweeping conclusion 
drawn by Devreesse.’ Similar views were expressed by other writers,‘ 


1 Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste, Rome, 1948, pp. 343-58. 

* Ibid., pp. 109-24. 

3 S.C.G., IV, 34. 

*“ Una riabilitazione di Teodoro Moposuesteno,” Doctor Communis, 1950, 
pp. 3-15. 
P, Orient. Chr. Per., 15 (1949), p. 441. 

* Cf. A. Grillmeier in Scholastik, 26 (1951), pp. 427-9; ‘‘ Die theologische und 
spachliche Vorbereitung der christologischen Formel von Chalkedon,” in Das 
Konzil von Chalkedon, ed. Grillmeier-Bacht, I, p. 153 ; M, Anastos, “ The immutabil- 
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and while the great value of Devreesse’s researches was universally 
recognized, it was felt that the last word had by no means been said. 
The textual question particularly, as being primary, needed to be sub- 
mitted to an even mere detailed examination than that made by Dev- 
reesse. Without prejudice to the objectivity of Mgr. Devreesse’s study, 
which frankly defended a particular thesis, it may be said that what 
was needed was an examination of the textual question which allowed 
for all the possibilities, in particular the possibility of some degree of 
infidelity in the Syriac and Latin versions accepted by Devreesse as 
absolutely reliable. 

This intricate and exacting task has recently been undertaken by 
Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., who now gives us the fruits of his labours in 
a work of the highest importance for the study of Theodore’s Christology. 
Father Sullivan is to be congratulated on the thoroughness and skill 
with which he has treated a most involved problem of textual criticism, 
to which he devotes one hundred and twenty-five pages of closely- 
reasoned argument. The remainder of his work is devoted to a useful 
exposition of recent opinion concerning Theodore’s Christology, and to 
a first-hand study of Theodore’s thought on the Hypostatic Union 
against the background of fourth-century Christology in Antiochene 
and Alexandrian circles. There is also a detailed description of the various 
sources, distributed over several publications and including many frag- 
mentary texts, now available for the study of Theodore’s doctrine—a 
feature which will save future researchers much time and labour. 

On the question of the reliability of the conciliar extracts, Father 
Sullivan concludes, after a minute comparative study of all available 
variant readings from Syriac, Greek and Latin texts, that the case for 
deliberate falsification is much weaker than claimed by Devreesse in 
his Essai or by M. Richard in various articles devoted to the question.? 
Both these scholars had made an important assumption which had a 
decisive influence on their conclusions. Impressed by the strong hostility 
to Theodore in several influential circles at the time of the Fifth Ecumen- 
ical Council, and by what they suspected was the Apollinarist origin of 
the florilegium on which the attacks on Theodore’s orthodoxy had been 
based ever since St. Cyril of Alexandria wrote his Contra Diodorum et 
Theodorum in 438, they concluded that in all cases of divergence between 
the Syriac and Latin versions and the Greek fragments of the Council, 
especially if those latter were less favourable to Theodore, the Syriac or 
Latin should be accepted as the authentic text. Now Father Sullivan 
argues, and argues convincingly, that this assumption was unwarranted. 
He shows that in some instances, in which the genuine text of Theodore 


ity of Christ and Justinian’s condemnation of Theodore of Mopsuestia,”” Dumbarton 
Oak Papers, 6 (1951), p. 135 ; and the present writer, ‘‘ Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
> Nestorian heresy,” Irish THEOL. QuarT., 19 (1952), pp. 254-78, 20 (1953), pp. 
“91. 
1 The Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Rome, 1956 (Analecta Gregoriana, 82). 
*M. Richard, “‘La tradition des fragments du traite epi tis tvavOpwrijcens 
de Théodore de Mopsueste,”” Le Museon, 56 (1943), pp. 55-75 ; “‘ Les traités de Cyrille 
d’Alexandrie contre Diodore et Théodore, et le fragments dogmatiques de Diodore 
de Tarse,”’ Melanges dediés a la memoire de Felix Grat, I, Paris, 1946, pp. 99-116; 


de Byzance, était-il origeniste ?”, Revue des études bysantines, 1947, pp. 
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is known with certainty, the Syriac version lacks that absolute 
accuracy that would be required in order that it could be taken as the 
final standard of authenticity, especially in regard to the kind of detail 
which is often crucial for a true assessment of a writer’s concept of the 
unity of person in Christ. Account must be taken, therefore, in each 
instance of divergence, of the possibility that the Syriac translator failed 
to render the original Greek accurately, either because he misinterpreted 
it or because, noting its Nestorian flavour, he consciously improved it.! 

In arguing for the reliability of the “ hostile tradition’ the author 
proceeds in two stages. He first examines the contention of M. Richard 
that the various authors and compilers associated with this tradition 
borrowed from a common florilegium originally drawn up to show the 
errors of Theodore’s teaching. It is Richard’s view that this florilegium 
was Apollinarist in origin and accordingly, in view of the well-known 
forging propensities of the Apollinarists, should be regarded with any- 
thing but confidence. To illustrate the truth of this, Richard studies 
three of the extracts presented to the Council of 553 and offers evidence 
to show they had in fact been cut from thier context and deliberately 
falsified.2 Concerning the existence of a common florilegium, Sullivan 
is in agreement with Richard, but he considers its Apollinarist origin no 
more than an unproven hypothesis. In no way less tenable is the view 
that the orthodox at Antioch, disturbed by the popularity enjoyed by 
Theodore’s writings in Anthiochene circles, were the party responsible for 
drawing up the florilegium. The question of falsification must therefore 
be decided in each case from internal evidence. No a priori assumption 
can be made concerning the reliability of one tradition rather than another: 
in each instance of divergence a careful study of all available textual 
evidence must be made and conclusions drawn accordingly.* In regard 
to the three extracts studied by Richard and claimed by him to give 
evident traces of falsification as they were presented to the Council 
of 553, Sullivan argues from a close examination of all the evidence that 
the more probable hypothesis is that the Syriac translation is at variance 
with the original. 

Having dealt at length with the case put forward by Richard, Sullivan 
goes on to examine the evidence of falsification in the conciliar extracts 
offered by Devreesse in his article in the Revue Biblique and in the Essai, 
Again in this section the author displays admirable perseverance, judg- 
ment and scientific method. His conclusions here confirm the contention 
of the preceding section that the Syriac versions in which Richard and 
Devreesse place so much confidence are far from being absolutely trust- 
worthy. In a passage which merits quotation for its concise summing-up 
of the results of the long and intricate textual investigation, the author 
writes as follows : § 


We have now considered all the evidence offered by Richard and Devreesse 
to prove the thesis that the fragments of Theodore’s works preserved in the 


. cit., chapter 2, PP. 35-98 ; chapter 3, pp. 99-158. 
tradition etc.,”” pp. 66 ff. 
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hostile florilegia are so generally corrupted that they should be ignored in a 
study of his christology. We believe we have shown that this thesis is sub- 
stantiated only to the extent that in a relatively small number of cases the 
conciliar extract is so cut from its context as to give a misleading citation. 
On the other hand, in not a single case does the alleged forgery, interpolation 
or textual alteration remain as the only possible, or indeed, as the more prob- 
able explanation of textual variants between the hostile fragments and in- 
dependent versions of Theodore’s works. It should be noticed that there is 
not a single case where the text of a hostile fragment differs from a reliable 
Greek citation of the same passage. The case for textual alteration rests 
entizely on the witness of translations: in particular, Syriac translations. 
It presumes that these translations are so literally faithful to the original 
Greek that variations from them would prove a hostile citation to have been 
maliciously altered. In the course of our study, we have seen evidence that 
the Syriac versions do not merit such absolute confidence ..... They 
are all reasonably good translations, to be sure. But even the version of the 
Commentary on St. John, the most careful of the three, shows the omission 
of a number of phrases found in the Greek catenae. The version of the Catechet- 
ical Homilies seems less careful ; we have shown that in at least one case it 
omitted a phrase definitely important for the sense of the passage. And the 
version of the De Incarnatione of Cod. Add. 14669 is seen to have been quite 
inaccurate, judging from the number of departures from the original text 
which we have found in the limited area where control is possible. 


Father Sullivan has good reason to feel satisfied with the results of 
his investigation. In the light of his findings defenders of Theodore’s 
orthodoxy will find it extremely difficult to maintain the thesis that the 
dogmatic fragments presented to the Council of 553 have no claim to 
be regarded as evidence. For those who could never see any serious dis- 
crepancy between the thought reflected in the dogmatic fragments and 
Theodore’s ideas as known from the recently-discovered Syriac trans- 
lations, the results of Father Sullivan’s study will not call for any revision 
of opinion on the question of Theodore’s orthodoxy.! It will simply 
mean that certain more technical theological developments, involving 
some interesting attempts —indicative of Theodore’s tendency to ration- 
alize—at explanation of the Hypostatic Union in terms of other kinds 
of union, can now be treated with less reserve than formerly. On the 
other hand, there would seem to be good reason for second thoughts on 
the part of those who argued that the Theodore of the dogmatic fragments 
was, at least in what concerns Christology, a very different Theodore 
from the author of the recently-discovered writings. If Father Sullivan’s 
findings stand—and they will not easily be overthrown—these writers 


? On p. 100 Father Sullivan, referring to my own views on the question of Theodore’s 
orthodoxy (v. supra, note 6, p. 176.) mistakenly attributes to me the view that the 
Council of Chalcedon can be regarded as having decided in favour of Theodore’s 
orthodoxy. Had I considered that Theodore’s orthodoxy had become a res judicata 
in this way, I could scarcely have continued to regard it as open to discussion, 
much less have eventually reached a contrary conclusion. What I do say (as 
is in fact clear from my article, IRIs THEOL. Quart. July 1952, p. 255) is that 
the Council, by abstaining from condemning Theodore, thereby indicated its con- 
viction of his good faith, and also its awareness of his positive contribution to the 
development of the Incarnation doctrine. 
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must, it seems, either revise their views on Theodore’s orthodoxy or 
attempt to fit the doctrine of the conciliar capitula into an orthodox 
scheme of Theodorean Christology, such as Devreesse, for example, 
outlined in his Essai. The latter alternative involves the difficulty— 
not insuperable, but none the less serious—that the dogmatic fragments 
have been condemned as heretical in their obvious and natural meaning 
by the Fifth General Council and by Pope Vigilius.1_ Moreover, the line 
of defence of Theodore which has so far been adopted has concentrated 
on the alleged unreliability of the capitula, it being conceded apparently 
—if not in fact implied—that the doctrine represented by the capitula 
as they stood was indefensible. 

It appears, then, that unless scholars like Devreesse and Richard can 
counter Father Sullivan’s arguments on the textual question, the attempt 
to rehabilitate Theodore will very soon be numbered definitively amongst 
the lost causes of patristic scholarship. In that eventuality, the attempt 
will still have been very much worth while, in that it will have stimulated 
much valuable research not merely into a number of important textual 
questions but also into the history of the Fifth General Council and the 
situation that led up to it. It will also have been responsible for a closer 
study of Theodore’s Christology and for a truer understanding of pre- 
Chalcedonian Christology in general. 


III 


The doctrinal position of Theodore is the subject-matter of the final 
section of Father Sullivan’s work. In an assessment of Theodore’s Christo- 
logical thought against the background of current trends and contro- 
versies, the author concludes that Theodore ‘“‘ was indeed what he had so 
long been called: the ‘ Father of Nestorianism.’’’ 2 The description 
is not in fact appropriate as a summing up of the author’s conclusions, 
since what he really shows is that Theodore inherited the Nestorian error 
from his predecessors in the School of Antioch. Eustathius, with Diodore 
as the direct link to Theodore, would be the true claimant to the un- 
enviable title accordng to the conclusions set down by the author in his 
study of Antiochene Christology before Theodore. If Father Sullivan’s 
view concerning Eustathius is correct, we can put our finger almost ex- 
actly on the point of time at which Nestorianism made its appearance 
in the Church. Following Spanneut, * Father Sullivan believes that 
Eustathius in the early part of his career had an orthodox view of the 
Person of Christ. Later, however, under pressure of Arian objections 
against the divinity of the Word, based on the attribution to Him of 
infirmity and death in Tradition, Eustathius denied the communicatio 
idiomatum as exemplified in such expressions as ‘‘ God (or the Word) 
suffered, died, etc.’’ As a result of this denial Eustathius lost the true con- 
cept of Christ’s personal unity and came to think of Christ’s human nature 
as a human person in union with the divine Person of the Word.‘ In 


1 Cf. Mansi 9, 203-90; P.L. 69, 67-114. 
2 P. 288. 

* Recherches sur les écrits d’Eustathe d’ Antioohe, Lille, 1948. 
«Pp. 165-9. 
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this erroneous concept Eustathuis was followed by Diodore of Tarsus.? 

In his treatment of Theodore’s own teaching the author is somewhat 
more reserved. On several occasions he comes very near saying that for 
Theodore also the Hypostatic Union was a union of two independent 
subjects of attribution, two persons, but nowhere does he state this clearly. 
He points out (and this is his main conclusion) that while Theodore attrib- 
uted divine and human properties to one prosopon, variously named 
“Christ,” “the Lord’’ or “ the Son of God,” this prosopon was not the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity but a composite personality arising 
from the juxtaposition of the two natures.? He shows too that for Theodore 
the human nature or, to use the terms which are perhaps more common 
in Theodore’s writings, the ‘assumed man ”’ or the “ man Jesus,” was 
an adopted son of God, united to the Word, the natural Son.* He further 
states that “ the notion of inhabitation in a man is basic to his concept of 
the incarnation.’’* From all this one is led to conclude that the author 
interprets Theodore’s thought on the human nature of Christ in terms of 
an independent subject of attribution. Some doubt on the point is caused 
by the guarded statement on page 287 that “ there are many elements of 
Theodore’s language which would suggest that his homo assumptus is 
really a subject sus juris of those actions and passions which cannot be 
predicated of the ‘divine nature’”’ ; but since the author nowhere con- 
veys that this would be a false impression, one concludes that in his view 
Theodore, like Eustathius and Diodore, thought of the human nature as 
a distinct person. One would have welcomed a clearer stand on this point 
or, in case the author considers that the evidence does not warrant a clearer 
stand, a statement to this effect. 

The author’s reluctance to propose an explicit reply to this precise 
question is all the more surprising in that he has previously taken up 
quite a definite position concerning the thought of Diodore and Eustathius 
on the same point. Yet in their case also he appears to fight shy of a 
puzzling psychological problem involved in the view he ascribes to them. 

Briefly, the problem is as follows. According to Father Sullivan’s in- 
terpretation of the thought of Diodore (and apparently also of Theodore), 
the Word of God, the Second Person of the Trinity, is joined to the Son 
of David, a human person, in a dynamic and moral union essentially 
no different from the union of God with the prophets: yet Diodore (as 
also Theodore) is emphatic that he does not divide Christ and, when he 
is not concerned with distinguishing divine and human attributes, he 
regularly speaks of Christ as of one single subject. Certainly, to the mind 
of the Catholic philosopher or theologian of the present day, the opposition 
between ‘‘ two persons ”’ and any idea of real unity of subject is absolutely 
irreducible. It may be said that this is due to our clear consciousness of 
personality as something completely circumscribed and closed ontolog- 
ically, a consciousness which Catholic philosophy owes to centuries of 
development in the idea of personality. This is certainly true, but it 
follows that we must attempt to define more closely Diodore’s and Theo- 
dore’s idea of the human nature as a distinct subject of attribution. To 


2 Pp. 194 ff. 

* Pp. 284, 288. 
* P. 273. 

*P. 244. 
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what extent did the idea of ‘‘ immediate sphere of the human attributes ” 
merge for them into that of “independent subject of attribution ” ? 
On the face of it, the likelihood is that their awareness of the ontological 
independence of the human nature was considerably less developed than 
our awareness today of the independence of the person. So much seems 
implied in their ability to integrate their idea of Christ’s human nature 
into a concept of the complete Christ that allowed them to affirm constantly 
the unity of Christ. 

The case of Eustathius raises this problem in an even more acute form 
if we take the author’s view that Eustathius had at first a perfectly 
orthodox concept of the unity of person in Christ, but later came to con- 
ceive of the human nature “‘ as of another person, distinct from the Person 
of the Word.” The doctrinal evolution visualized here is a complete 
volte face, a profound and radical change. Was Eustathujs aware that 
his thought had thus fundamentally altered ? We possess but a small 
remnant of his writings, and the fact that there is no mention of such 
a change in what survives is not, of course, sufficient proof that he was 
unaware of it. But it is certainly a problem to be taken account of in 
assessing Eustathius’s doctrinal position. 

A similar problem presents itself for those students of the Christological 
thought of Theodoret of Cyrus who support the hypothesis of a doctrinal 
evolution in his writings the exact opposite of that attributed by Father 
Sullivan to Eustathius. The idea that Theodoret began as a Nestorian 
and ended up fully orthodox is confronted with the major difficulty that 
nowhere in his extensive writings does Theodoret give any indication of 
such a radical change of thought. Yet it is clear that there was some 
evolution in Theodoret’s understanding of what was implied in the as- 
sumption of a human nature by the Word.” 

The conclusion that seems indicated by all this is that an unqualified 
description of the Christological ideas of the ancient Antiochenes in 
terms of “ one person ”’ or ‘‘ two persons” can scarcely be expected to 
represent their thought accurately for a modern reader. It seems more 
satisfactory to speak simply of a tendency which was present in varying 
degrees in different authors and even, so it would appear, in one and the 
same author at different periods of his life.* 


IV 


The conclusions reached by Father Sullivan concerning the thought of 
Theodore and his Antiochene predecessors gives rise to another problem, 
of which some discussion by him would have been welcome. It has fre- 


1P. 167. 

2 See ‘“‘ Theodoret of Cyrus and the unity of person in Christ,” Irish THEOL. 
Quart., Oct. 1955, pp. 313-28. , 

* I should point out that in Father Sullivan’s summary (p. 27) of my interpretation 
of Theodore’s thought the necessary precisions on this point are lacking. What 
I say on pp. 269 ff. (IR1IsH THEoL. Quart., July, 1952) concerning the personaliz- 
ation of Christ’s human nature by Theodore should be taken in conjunction with 
my further remarks (p. 272) stating that in Theodore’s concept of the human nature 
the note of independent existence was much less pronounced than in the scholastic 
notion of personality. 
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quently been pointed out—and the fact cannot be gainsaid—that many 
eminent witnesses to the Christological thought of antiquity, writers 
whose orthodoxy in this matter has not been called in question, sometimes 
give the impression of conceiving of the human nature of Christ as an 
independent subject of attribution. 1! The human nature is spoken of 
occasionally in concrete rather than abstract terms, and human attributes 
are predicated of it as if it were an ultimate subject. Such usage is indeed 
the exception in these authors, and the broad lines of their thought adeq- 
uately portray the unity of subject in Christ. Nevertheless the question 
inevitably arises : what explanation is to be given for the occasional use 
of Nestorian language by writers of acknowledged orthodoxy? One 
might reply that there is question here merely of a looseness in termin- 
ology, without any corresponding weakness in thought. This solution has 
the attraction of being neat and clearly defined, and appears to be the 
one generally adopted. However, it is not altogether free from the 
suspicion of crediting the writers concerned with a steadier and more 
fully developed awareness of the distinction between person and individual 
nature than they actually possessed.. 

For that reason, a different solution commends itself, one which, if 
correct, gives further grounds for the view that Nestorianism is best 
described in terms of a tendency. Is it not an acceptable hypothesis that 
writers whose works generally reflect a sufficiently unified concept of 
Christ’s person, did on occasion, perhaps because they were for the 
moment preoccupied with the human psychology of the Saviour, go 
some distance towards personalizing the human nature in their thought ? 
Such an explanation would seem to fit very well with the actual 
historical process of enlightenment that led eventually to the clear 
understanding, first expressed in the writings of Leontius of Byzan- 
tium in the sixth century, of the correct relationship between the human 
nature of Christ and the Person of the Word. From the beginning the 
unity of person in Christ presented itself as an obvious truth tothe Christian 
mind. Accompanying it was the realization that Christ was both God and 
man. The meaning of this second aspect of the Incarnation did not reveal 
itself in all its implications immediately, and more than one heretical 
challenge had to be met before the doctrine of two real, distinct and in- 
tegral natures was made a secure possession for Christain belief. As this 
doctrine came more fully into view, however, with the successive rejection 
of various errors, particularly of Arianism and Apollinarianism, there 
was a growing danger that the unity of person in Christ would be com- 
promised. The safeguard lay in the traditional usage known as the “ com- 
munication of idioms,’’ by which the attributes of the human nature were 
predicated of the Word. To the extent that this element of traditional 
belief was lost sight of, the risk of personalizing the human nature in- 
creased. The temptation to dilute the meaning of the communicatio 
idiomatum while adhering to it verbally was always present, and it was 
precisely this temptation to which Theodore and the Nestorian school 
in general succumbed. They did so because they failed to see that the 
Word of God could be a principium quod of the human attributes without 


* Galtier, De incarnatione ac redemptione, Paris, 1947, nn. 101 ff., mentions among 
others Tertullian, Pope Damasus, St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
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being at the same time their principium quo. Correspondingly, they failed 
to realize that the human nature of Christ was merely the principium 
quo of the human attributes and not also their principium quod. The 
distinction between these two concepts was implicit in the revealed 
doctrine of the Incarnation, but it needed to be brought into the open 
by what proved to be a protracted and turbulent process. The main 
share of the credit for the successful outcome of this process must go to 
the School of Alexandria, the most important single contribution coming 
(as Father Sullivan clearly shows?) from St. Athanasius, whose importance 
in this aspect of doctrine is not less than in the sphere of Trinitarian 
theology. Even in Alexandria, however, the work of clarification went 
on for centuries ; and if there was never any temptation in Alexandrian 
circles to personalize Christ’s manhood, this was largely due to a relative 
lack of interest in — and indeed in certain quarters an insufficient grasp 
of—the human aspect of the Saviour. Where the human nature received 
greater emphasis, as it did not merely within the School of Antioch but 
in non-Alexandrian circles generally, the Nestorian danger was always 
present to a greater or less degree. It would, I think, be too facile a judg- 
ment .o believe that only in the School of Antioch did the tendency 
manifest itself 10 exaggerate the réle of the human nature in respect ot 
the attributes that pertained to it. 

To say so much is not to deny that writers such as Tertullian, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gregory Nazianzen give sufficient evidence of 
having retained an adequate grasp of the personal unity of Christ. It 
was simply a question of not being always able to do justice to the demands 
of two complementary but diverse aspects of a doctrine whose correct 
understanding and expression was a matter of extremely delicate balance. 
The real source of the difficulty lay in the fact that the distinction between 
individual nature and person, which was the key to the Incarnation doc- 
trine, was foreign to Greek philosophy and found no basis in ordinary 
human experience. It came to light only gradually, and therefore it need 
cause no surprise if for a considerable time there should have been a 
certain lack of firmness even in the thought of orthodox writers con- 
cerning the ontological dependence of the human nature of Christ on 
the Person of the Word. This seems the most likely explanation of their 
Nestorian language, taking account as it does of the complicated process 
of historical development of the Incarnation doctrine and avoiding the 
doubtful distinction, which it is all too easy to apply in an arbitrary 
manner, between Nestorian thought and Nestorian language. As far as 
Theodore and the Antiochenes are concerned, the significance of this 
interpretation is clear : it bears out the idea that their error was not so 
much the rejection of a clear-cut doctrinal position as a tendency that 
could issue in a greater or less degree of heterodoxy. 


Kevin MCNAMARA 


1 Pp. 169 ff. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard Leeming, S. J. 
Longmans, Green and Co. London—New York—Toronto. Pp. 
lviii, 690. Price 30/-. 


Fr. Leeming tells us in the preface that his aim has been to produce a 
book on the theology of the Sacraments that would cover that particular 
field completely, objectively, clearly and not too technically. It can be 
said unreservedly that in all these respects his book will meet the require- 
ments of even the most exacting. 

Of its completeness there can be no question: few tracts De Sacramentis 
in Genere cover the ground so thoroughly. The title may possibly suggest 
a treatment of only the essential principles of sacramental theology. The 
book, of course, does that, and does it very thoroughly, but it does a 
great deal more. As well as the matter dealt with in the ordinary text- 
books on the sacraments, it covers the ground usually covered by works 
on the history of sacramental theology as well. It successfully achieves a 
combination of the historical and scholastic methods in theology. In 
each chapter we are given in some detail the historical evolution of the 
particular question, the different views concerning it, the teaching of the 
Church, the arguments for it and a discussion of the objections and diffi- 
culties that might be urged against it. It differs from most other tracts on 
the sacraments in providing a wealth of interesting detail, particularly 
of an historical nature, and a great deal of useful information on the 
beliefs of the other Christian denominations concerning the sacraments 
and related questions. The reader is taken into many of the by-ways of 
sacramental theology and under the expert guidance of Fr. Leeming 
he will find it an interesting experience. So far from distracting attention 
from the explanation and proof of the main theses, all this information 
should only add to the book’s attraction, certainly for those who already 
have some knowledge of the subject and perhaps even for those who are 
making their first acquaintance with it . 

For objectivity of treatment, too, the book must be rated highly. 
Where there are different opinions and points of view, as there are so 
often in this particular tract, they are invariably presented with the 
utmost fairness, examined and criticized with a high degree of impartiality. 
The author has a vast knowledge of the subject and he approaches the 
several problems with an open mind. More than that, he has quite 
obviously thought out the whole subject matter for himself, which is 
not universally true of the authors of text books in theology. 

It was a happy thought of Fr. Leeming’s to present the fruits of his years 
of study in the English language. From what has been said already it 
should be evident that we have here no mere work of popularization but 
a theological treatise in the great tradition. The clarity and simplicity of 
the expositon should, however, ensure for it a wide public. And even if, 
quite rightly, it makes little attempt to dispense with the technical lan- 
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guage of theology, it can certainly be said in its favour that it is not too 
redolent of the lecture-hall. 

The book is divided into six sections. The first, The Sacraments and 
Grace establishes the objective efficacy of the sacraments and analyses 
the nature of sacramental grace. Section two deals with the character— 
a long section in which the whole question in its historical and theolog- 
ical development is very fully discussed and the spiritual implications of 
the doctrine clearly set forth. The next section deals with the much 
debated question of sacramental causality in which the author presents 
the old theory of dispositive causality in a modern dress. The institution 
of the sacraments is investigated in section four and the requirements 
in the minister, particularly that of intention, in section five. The sixth 
and final section on The Sacramental Economy deals with the number of 
the sacraments and their relation to human nature. 

Some idea of the'extensive treatment given to questions, which many 
text-books on the sacraments pass over lightly, may be gathered from the 
fact that no less than thirty pages are devoted to a discussion of the nature 
of sacramental grace. In establishing the objective efficacy of the sac- 
raments in that sare section he deals with infant Baptism and the attempts 
of the theologians of the Reformation down to the present day to explain 
its efficacy without repudiating the sola fides principle and their teaching 
on sacramental efficacy. In the section on the character there is a full 
account of the evolution of the doctrine in patristic teaching, the Re- 
baptism and the Donatist controversies in the early conturies, the Re- 
ordination question, the efforts of medieval theology to explain the nature 
of the character and the recent discussions on the nature of Confirmation 
and its relation to Baptism. 

In the section on the causality of the sacraments the historical evol- 
ution of the question is very clearly set forth, and the various systems 
excogitated to explain how the sacraments cause grace, from the first 
efforts of the scholastics to the ‘‘Mysteries—Presence”’ of Vonier and Casel, 
are explained and criticized. The author himself defends a modification 
of the old dispositive causality theory, that what is immediately produced 
by the sacraments is not grace itself but ‘‘ the symbolic reality,” which is 
his translation of the res et sacramentum of the theologians. This theory 
was at one time widely held but fell into disfavour after the Council of 
Trent. It has shown signs of revival with some modifications in the present 
century. That St. Thomas held it in his earlier works there is no doubt 
at ali, and Fr. Leeming argues that he never abandoned it and that his 
teaching in the Summa is consistent with his earlier views. He is unwilling 
to accept the reason generally given by those who hold that St. Thomas 
did change his teaching, that it was the development in his thought with 
regard to the creation of grace which made it possible for him to hold the 
system of perfective causality. : 

In the system as explained and defended by Fr. Leeming the symbolic 
reality which is the immediate effect of each sacrament is something 
permanent. Because of it the sacraments themselves are said to have 4 

ent existence and a permanent efficacy. Continuing to exist as they 
do in the symbolic reality, their giving of grace is not confined to the mom- 
ent of reception. In each sacrament this symbolic reality is a special form 
of union with the Mystical Body effected by that sacrament and continuing 
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to exist as an enduring expression of Christ’s will to give grace. It is true 
enough that this way of looking at it gives usan enhanced view ofthe wonder- 
ful reality of the sacraments but it is opento question if it throwsany further 
light on the problem, how do the sacraments confer grace. As an explan- 
ation of sacramental causality it tells us a good deal about what the sac- 
raments do but little about the kind of causality by which they do it. And 
it has against it that it may lead to some confusion : by so closely identi- 
fying the sacrament with the symbolic reality, it seems to be introducing © 
a new concept and a new definition of sacrament. It is only by so identi- 
fying them that we can speak of the sacrament having a permanent ex- 
istence and a continued conferring of grace. Later on, when dealing with 
the institution of the sacraments and explaining what exactly institution 
by Christ involves, the author again seems to identify the sacrament it- 
self with the symbolic reality. What he means is perfectly clear and no 
exception can be taken to what he says about the manner in which Christ 
instituted the sacraments. It is his way of expressing it that may prove 
a little puzzling to those who have been taught from their infancy that 
asacrament was a visible or outward sign instituted by Christ to give grace. 

A mere review can do 10 more than give a general idea of Fr. Leeming’s 
very excellent book. It cannot hope even to list the many interesting 
questions which the book raises and the many personal points of view 
it presents, much less to discuss or criticize them. It is undoubtedly 
the best book in English on the theology of the sacraments and it is not 
easy to think of a better one in any language. 

Finally, a word on the publishers. This is a beautifully produced book 
and as prices go at the present time it is remarkably good value. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


Curist, OUR LADY AND THE CHURCH. A study in Eirenic Theology. By 
Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. Translated with an Introduction by Henry 
St. John, O.P. Longmans, Green and Co. London—New York— 
Toronto. Price 8/6. 


This book is a translation of Le Christ,Maricet L’ Eglise by thedistinguish- 
ed French theologian Pére Yves M.J. Congar, O.P. The French original was 
published in 1952 to commemorate the fifteenth centenary of the Council 
of Chalcedon, which defined for all time the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union of the two complete and perfect natures in the one divine person of 
the Word. It takcs as its starting point the Christological teaching of 
Chalcedon and sets out to show how, both for Protestants and Cath- 
olics, their understanding of it is reflected in their views on Ecclesiology 
and Mariology. As a study in eirenic theology, it is concerned with the 
extent to which an apparently common acceptance of the Christology 
of Chalcedon may serve as a basis for a reunion of the Christian churches. 

The author’s main thesis is that the problem of the Church and the 
problem of our Lady, which constitute the two main points of divergence 
between Catholics and Protestants, are themselves closely connected 
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with each other, and that the divergence with regard to them is due 
ultimately to a divergence about Christ himself and the nature and purpose 
of the Incarnation. The Catholic teaching on the nature and purpose of 
the Church and on the réle of our Blessed Lady, which, as all will admit, 
constitutes a major difficulty for Protestants, is very closely linked up 
with the teaching on Christ, on which it is commonly taken for granted 
that there is agreement. The fact is that the opposition of Protestants 
to the Catholic tradition on all three, Christ, our Lady and the Church, 
goes back ultimately to the historic debate concerning the question of 
man’s cooperation in his own salvation. 

The conviction that salvation was entirely God’s work, that man was 
powerless in the matter and that no creature could be of assistance, was 
fundamental in Luther’s teaching, as it is in the revival of Reformation 
theology on the continent associated with the name of Karl Barth. It 
is on that principle that the Catholic teaching on our Lady’s réle and the 
nature and function of the Church is rejected by Protestants. Both our 
Lady and the Church represent the part played by human instruments in 
the work of salvation through the Incarnation, the one in bringing it 
about and the other in dispensing it to men. The same reasoning is cal- 
culated to throw doubt on the part played by the humanity of Christ, 
in the work of man’s salvation. To express it in another way, a proper 
understanding on the part of Protestants of the hypostatic union, as it is 
defined in the formula of Chalcedon, should have pointed the way to 
the truth. The difficulty which they find in our teaching on the Church 
and on our Lady may be an indication that their views on the union of 
the humanity with the divine person of the Word may not be entirely 
in line with the Chalcedonian definition. 

Fr. Congar’s contention is that the division between the Christian sects 
goes deeper than a difference about the nature and function of the Church, 
or the réle to be assigned to our Lady, and that, in fact, it is rooted in 
divergent views of the nature and purpose of the Incarnation itself. He 
thinks that, while Protestants in general accept the formula of Chalcedon, 
there is often a fundamental difference of interpretation, deriving from 
an outlook and an emphasis which is really Monophysite in that its effect 
is to minimize and distort the part played by the humanity of Christ in 
the work of redemption. This Monophysite tendency is made necessary 
by their adherence to the fundamental Protestant thesis of the 
incapacity of fallen human nature to cooperate in its own salvation. 

There is a cogency and a clarity about Fr. Congar’s reasoning and his 
analysis of contemporary Protestantism which is particularly impressive. 
He is, of course, thinking mainly of continental Protestantism, particularly 
as it reveals itself in the leaders of the theological revival of the present 
century. With regard to English Protestantism, I think temptations 
to stray from Christological orthodoxy will come from Nestorianism as 
much as, if not more than, from Monophysitism. Many of those who 
accept the divintiy of Christ accept it only in the Nestorian sense that 
Christ was a man in whom God dwelt and it is in this Nestorian Christol- 
ogy that we have the reason why so many have difficulty in accepting 
7 >. anata doctrine in our Mariology, that Mary was the mother 
of ‘ 

In the second part of the book, the author is dealing with Catholic 
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piety towards Christ, the Church and our Lady, and he asks if it is al- 
ways free from a Monophysite tendency, There is little doubt that in 
the case of pious but ignorant people there is a good deal of unconscious 
Monophysitism in their ordinary thinking about Christ. They are inclined 
to think of Him exclusively as God or, if they think of Him as man at all, 
it is only as God making use, as it were, of a human body. Fr. Congar is 
of opinion that such people are sometimes encouraged in that direction by 
what they hear in sermons or read in books of devotion, and the par- 
ticular examples to which he calls attention will convince the reader that 
this is not infrequently the case. He finds it less understandable but still 
true that some theological writings display unmistakable evidence of a 
similar tendency. Like Christ the Church is both divine and human and 
there is a corresponding danger of looking at it too in a Monophysite 
way, which leaves out of consideration the human element and forgets 
that, though it has God’s guidance and assistance, it carries on its work 
through human agents and in circumstances of time and place where 
normally the ordinary conditions of historic environment have full play. 

With regard to our Lady there is no danger of Monophysitism where she 
isherself concerned. Fr. Congar thinks, however, that it is a Monophysite 
concept of Christ Himself, no doubt unconsciously enter.ained, that is 

nsible for certain views that are sometimes to be met with in works 
of theology or devotion dealing with our Lady. What some writers say 
of her réle as mediator is connected with that almost exclusive emphasis 
on Christ’s divinity which he has labelled Monophysite. In seeming to 
deny to His humanity any mediating réle, such an emphasis creates a void 
between God and man. It makes Christ so remote from human life and 
from any understanding of human needs and human weakness that 
some sort of human mediatorship is called for which can be filled only by 
our Lady. Most readers will be able to recall examples from their reading 
which bear this out and the passages quoted by the author afford further 
proof. He is not suggesting that in these there is any real departure from 
orthodoxy but that, nevertheless, it is possible “‘to see in the justifications 
they put forward the shadow cast by a view of Christ which appears by 
no means always in accord withthe words of the New Testament and 
the faith of Chalcedon.” 

In the religious situation as we find it in the world of today there is 
need of clear thinking on these fundamental issues. There could be no 
better aid to such thinking than Fr. Congar’s highly stimulating little 
book so ably presented to English readers in Fr. St. John’s translation. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


Tue Sprincs oF Moratity. A Catholic Symposium. Edited by John 
M. Todd. London, Burns & Oates. Price 30/- 


This symposium is the fruit of a series of discussions by Catholic thinkers 
confronted by the competing systems of morality of our day. The wares 
of the leading competitors—primitive, Buddhist, Judaic, secular, scientific 
and communist—are put on display. The historical influences which 
have contributed to the formation of Western and particularly English 
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ethical attitudes are traced out. Outstanding problems with particular 
relevance for the present age are separately examined.. These deal with 
education, sex morality, literature and commercial and business relations, 
Father Gerald Vann, O.P., in an essay that does not seem quite in place 
where the audience is mixed, examines the réle of the confessor. We 
suspect that the contribution that will make the strongest appeal to most 
readers is that of Mr. Hugh Dinwiddy as he tackles the problem of morality 
as it has been presented by the modern novel. This is a domain on which 
the moralist has shed less light than we might have expected. 

The separate essays are of high quality and attractively presented. 
It is hard, however, to combine them in any unity other than that dictated 
by a very wide theme. It may be that when originally delivered they 
were unified by the common purpose of the group. When set out in cold 
print, it is not so easy to see the reason for the particular selection of 
topics. Dr. Elkrisch’s excellent discussion of the impact of modern psychol- 
ogy on moral teaching is obviously inspired by the present day dispos- 
ition to explain away guilt and to regard the Catholic attitude towards 
sin and repentance as a survival from a pre-scientific age. It is hard to 
discern an analogous purpose behind the analysis of Judaic morality as 
this latter is not backed by any proselitizing drive. This criticism does 
not detract from the high interest of the individual essays. 

Throughout the work the exponents of the Catholic standpoint rightly 
insist on the danger of formalism. A man is not perfectly moral if he 
squares his conduct with an imposed standard for which he has no inner 
appreciation. Pressure of custom may induce conformity but performance 
will be endangered if the agent be transplanted into an atmosphere 
hostile to the line of conduct which he has accepted unthinkingly as part 
of the tradition. This attachment to authority, substituting for love of 
virtue, may account for some of the lapses of emigrants. But there is 
danger lest the condemnation of formalism should be extended to dis- 
paragement of the detailed prescriptions of moral theology or ethics. 
While love of God should be the informing principle, though not necessarily 
the explicit and exclusive motive of Christian action, we are not on this 
account dispensed from the obligation of investigating the morality of 
particular lines of conduct. The Protestant conscience is prone to use senti- 
ment as a justification of acts opposed to right reason and to refuse to 
accept rigid tests of morality. Even in Catholic countries, where respect 
for authority has weakened, there may be an undue attachment to one’s 
own judgment as to what is right and wrong. If this individualism becomes 
widespread, the advantage of having in the Church an inflexible teacher 
of moral truth is lost. A case less unfavourable to Herod and Herodias 
could doubtlessly be advanced by sympathetic friends, but no such plea 
would have stifled the condemnatory voice of the Baptist. We must not 
neglect any source of knowledge which may shed light on human respons- 
ibility, but must be equally careful not to blur the line that separates 
good from evil. 


P. McKevirr 
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THE Roots OF THE REFORMATION. By Karl Adam. Pp. 95. MARRIAGE 
AND THE Family. By F. J. Sheed. Pp. 77. Conression. By 
John C. Heenan. Pp. 95. Canterbury Books, Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1957. Price 3/6 each. 


These three titles introduce with great promise the new series of 
“ paper-backs ’’ to be published by Sheed and Ward at 3/6 each. An 
earlier similar venture, “ Unicorn Books,’’ was cut short by the war 
after twelve titles had been issued. While the “ Unicorn Books ’’ were 
straight reprints of books already well-established, the new series of 
“Canterbury Books ”’ has a slightly different plan. The principal aim is 
to present the essentials of the Catholic religion “short and plain.” 
To this purpose the series will include books specially written for it as well 
as reprints. The publishers would seem to be planning the series primarily 
for non-Catholics, but the first three titles at any rate are equally attractive 
and useful to those within the Church. 

No. 1, The Roots of the Reformation, by Karl Adam, reprints almost 
fully the English translation of Una Sancta in katholischer Sicht, which 
though slight in bulk has already established itself as a penetrating study 
of Martin Luther which offers something of a break away from the 
“ psychologically-disordered theory ’’ in which Catholic historiography 
of the subject was in some danger of becoming completely confined. 
It is written very consciously with reference to the topical problem of 
divided Christendom, which has always had a particularly sharp impact 
in Germany. 

No. 2, Marriage and the Family, reprints the central portion of F. J. 
Sheed’s Society and Sanity, and no. 3,Confession, does the same for Bishop 
Heenan’s Priest and Penitent. All three are very much to the point and 
excellent value. 


PATRICK J. CoRISH 


Amos, HosEA AND Mican. By Norman H. Snaith. Epworth Preacher’s 
Commentaries. London, The Epworth Press, 1956. Pp. 111. 
Price 9/6. 


The aim of this short work by an internationally-known scholar is to 
elucidate for modern readers the sense which the utterances of the 
prophets Amos, Hosea and Micah conveyed to those who first heard or 
read them, and to emphasize their essential message. Since it caters 
especially for those who are bound to preach the word of God, it deals only 
very briefly with the usual matters of Introduction, but in addition to 
exegesis it includes homiletical and devotional reflections suggested by the 
Prophets’ words. 

The commentary is based on the Revised Version. It is divided into sec- 
tions, each of which contains one prophetic oracle which is examined 
independently of the others. Within each section there are some excellent 
notes on individual verses, e.g., Amos 3: 2 ; Hosea 2: 19f ; Micah 5: 4. 
The commentary is fully abreast of modern biblical scholarship ; it makes 
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reference, for example, to a rendering recently proposed by G.R. Driver 
for a difficult clause in Amos 7 : 14, namely lo’-nabi’ ’anokt which Driver 
translates : “‘ Am not I a prophet ?” 

The work is well done. Those for whom it was intended must find it 
of lasting value to the proper understanding of these Minor Prophets 
and a serviceable help to practical and forceful preaching. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 


Tue ANTI-STALIN CAMPAIGN AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM. A 
Selection of Documents Edited by the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University. London, Oxford University Press. 


When Krushchev fulminated his famous denunciation of Stalin before 
the XX Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in Feb- 
ruary of last year, a bombshell was exploded which dazed the various 
national communist parties and provoked an intense activity of inter- 
pretation in circles less committed to the cause. For these latter the revel- 
ation of fresh details could hardly add anything of significance to the 
indictment of Soviet Russia which they had laboriously compiled 
throughout the previous thirty years. For them it was the denunciation 
itself that was significant ; in what way precisely must be puzzled out 
according to the special rules for discerning the real purpose behind 
Soviet acts and professions. The Western liberal who takes these words 
or acts at their face value is giving them a meaning which has no validity 
within the closed system of Marxist ideology. Whether the totalitarian 
spokesman speaks of peace, co-existence or democracy, the content of 
the concept is alien to our idea of these realities. Words are used to put 
a familiar construction on activities and projects which, if exposed in 
their nakedness, would arouse horror and distrust in the minds of all 
decent people. 

No one, who had not allowed his critical faculty to become atrophied, 
associated the Kremlin attack on Stalin with repentance or a genuine 
break with the past. It might be a sop thrown to popular discontent 
that was in danger of boiling over. Or the influence of the dead dictator 
might bedevil the attempt to replace one-man rule by a collective author- 
ity. It seems certain that domestic affairs must have been badly com- 
promised to justify a course of action so embarrassing to non-Russian 
communists. It is with the latter that the present selection of documents 
is mainly concerned. Not only are we given the original speech which 
caused the fluttering, but the reactions of the different communist 
leaders in Italy, France, Holland, England and the United States are 
also given. The counter reaction in the Soviet Union is documented in 
addition. And so the reader is presented with all the available evidence 
for assessing the effect of Krushchev’s revelation on the communist 
position in world affairs. In assembling these documents the Columbia 
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University gives valuable aid to all students of world affairs as Russia 
is now the focal point in international politics. 

Ultimately most of the old disciples accepted the new creed. They 
had been too long conditioned in conformity to develop the esprit critique. 
Even when they display irritation or bewilderment, they do not abandon 
the old modes of thought. The sequence of events is so pieced together 
that all the victories are accredited to Russia and all the villainies stem 
from the capitalist source. The unique enemy is condemned on bourgeois 
principles of morality from which the elect are exempt. Yet uneasiness 
cannot be completely concealed. For years the Marxist law of social 
development had been lucidly expounded. It was easy to understand and 
it was inevitable in its operation. Now Signor Togliatti, perhaps the 
ablest defender of the regime in Europe, gives voice to a concern that must 
be general. What went wrong with the course of history when a single 
individual was able to deflect or dam a flow that was thought to be irresist- 
ible and irreversible ? If we once admit that the evolution can be ob- 
structed, then the future is uncertain and the land of promise has no more 
a reality than those utopias which Marx held in such contempt. There 
is no longer any assurance that the creation of Lenin can be preserved 
from the inroads of human ambition. A dangerous thought ; for human 
nature once given a part in the play may appear in the crowd. The 
menace of Poland and Hungary casts a shadow over Marxist optimism. 
It looks as if Stalin’s way with human nature gives the only practical 
plan for getting men to conform to a system that is inhuman. 


P. Mc KeEvitt 
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CIVIL LAW 
AND THE COMMON GOOD 


In the preceding article, we have tried to explain what is meant 
by the common good of the universe, which is the proper object of 
the Eternal Law. In this article we will examine the nature and 
content of the common good of civil society, which is nromoted by 
civil law. We have chosen the common good of civil society for our 
consideration, because it presents special difficulty. The purpose of 
canon law should come up for discussion too, but it can be stated 
briefly in one sentence. The purpose of the Church’s law is to further 
the common good of the Church as an external visible society. The 
common good of the Church, as a visible society, is to be found in 
the maintenance of public peace and tranquillity amongst its mem- 
bers. Hence, the purpose of ecclesiastical legislation is not quite the 
same as the purpose for which the Church exists. As we know, the 
Church is much more than a visible society. It is a spiritual and 
supemmatural society as well, which has been instituted by Christ 
to lead men to eternal salvation. In its legislation, the Church is 
confined to the external forum. It cannot make laws governing 
purely internal actions. It has jurisdiction in the forum of conscience, 
as when it absolves penitents from their sins, but it has not legislative 
power in the internal forum. The purpose of its legislation in the 
external forum is to promote public peace and tranquillity amongst 
its members and this peace and tranquillity are further ordained to 
foster the spiritual welfare of individual souls. It might be thought 
that the purpose of the natural law should be given special con- 
sideration also. That, however, is due to a misunderstanding of what 
the natural law is. As we hope to show later, the natural law is not 
a law distinct from the Eternal Law. It is the Eternal Law par- 
ticipated in by men and angels and directing them to the common 
good of the universe through the attainment of the end that is 
natural to their nature. In our opinion, there is no more need to, 
discuss separately the purpose of the natural law than there is to 
discuss separately the purpose of civil or canon law as they affect 
the subject. In discussing the purpose of any law, it is sufficient to 
consider the law as it proceeds from the legislator. 


Cf. IR. THEOL. QUART. XXIV (1957), pp. 132-43. 
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We have said that the purpose of civil law presents special diffi. | 


culty. The chief difficulty is to see clearly and state correctly the 


precise relationship that should exist between the common good of 
civil society and each individual member of society. When we use 
the term “ civil society,” we do so in a sense practically synonymous 
with that of the modern term “ State.” We may take it as certain 
that it is a necessity of nature that compels the individual to live in 
civil society. In the natural order, God has made the individual with 
a yearning for his completion or perfection. While the individual 
desires perfection, the perfection of his nature, he is not sufficient 
of himself to achieve it. He needs the help of others and they, for 
the same reason, need his help. Thus by an instinct of his nature, 
he is led to associate with his fellows in society. In the natural 


— 


order, the smallest society is that of husband and wife. In course of | 


time, the society of husband and wife widens into the society of | 


husband, wife and children which is called domestic society. } 


Domestic society brings the individual part of the way towards the 
completion, which he naturally desires, but it does not bring him all 
the way. It is only in the wider grouping of civil society that he has 
an opportunity of complete self-fulfilment in the natural order. 
From this concise statement of the position, it seems pretty clear 
that nature has intended man to live in civil society ultimately for 
his own perfection and happiness. Does that mean that the individual 
lives in civil society just for what he can get out of it, and that he 
is entitled to use it for the furtherance of his own individual ends? 
In answering this question, we have to avoid a twofold error. On 
the one hand, we must avoid the error of exaggerated individualism, 
which allows the individual to take what he can from society while 
contributing as little as he can to it. The second error to be avoided 
in this matter is that of State absolutism, or as it is sometimes 
termed, state-olatry. According to this position, the State is re- 
garded as an ultimate end in itself. It is a kind of supreme being, 
which is worthy of divine honours, in whose interests the individual 
may be sacrificed completely if needs be. The truth lies between 
those two extremes. It may be expressed by saying that, in the last 
analysis, civil society exists for the individuals that compose it. 
That is why the author of nature has instituted civil society at all. 
He has instituted it as a means to the perfection and welfare of the 
individual. Hence, the individual does not enter civil society to be 
divested of his natural rights but to have them defended. He does 
not enter civil society to have his personality submerged in a great 
impersonal State. He enters it with a view to developing and per- 
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fecting his personality. 

While the individual retains his God-given rights in society, they 
must be balanced against the equally God-given rights of the State. 
Civil society is a natural institution and has, therefore, certain 
natural rights. It has its own proper end to promote, as the individual 
has his. The purpose of civil society is to promote the common good. 
As the individual has the duty and right to work for his own in- 
dividual end or personal happiness, so the State has an obligation and 
aright to promote its proper end, which is the common good of 
all. It has, therefore, a right to political authority, a right to command 
its subjects so that the common good may be promoted. It has also 
aright to the obedience and co-operation of its subjects in all matters 
that are calculated to further the common good. The individual, it 
is true, must contribute his share to the common fund of advantages, 
but in doing so he should have the expectation of gaining more than 
he gives. He need not gain more in the way of economic advantage, 
but he should gain more in the line of peace and security and per- 
sonal happiness. It is a radical perversion of the order intended by 
nature when civil society uses its members to promote an end which 
is not the common good of all, but which is merely the ambition of 
a vainglorious ruler. The common good should be a good that is 
common to all the citizens directly or indirectly. When we say that 
it should be common to all, we do not mean that it is actually shared 
in by all. A good that has been appropriated by an individual is 
no longer common, but private. The common good is a good that 
should be available for all. It is a good that can be shared in by all. 

It is important at this stage to determine whether the common 
good is an objective good or a subjective good. When discussing any 
good that distinction must be made. Money, for instance, is an 
objective good. It is a desirable object. When a person possesses 
money, it becomes his subjective good. It is pretty obvious that in 
so far as a good is subjective, it is not common but private. It is 
the private good of a particular individual. If, for example, a 
public reservoir were built for the use of many people, the water 
in the reservoir could be called a common good. The water drawn by 
each individual, however, would no longer be common. It would 
be the private property of the person who drew it. In other words, 
the water in the reservoir before being drawn is a common good. 
The water drawn by individuals is a private good. It is important 
to be clear on this point, as it is precisely here that a great deal of 
confusion can arise in our understanding of the common good. The 
example we have taken may seem over-simple, for water is a material, 
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tangible thing and the common good of society is not always material 
or tangible. That is true, but if the principle illustrated by the 
example is correct, the simplicity of the example is not a defect. It 
is an advantage. 

The mistake that is generally made in this matter arises from con- 
fusing the common good with the collective good of society. If we 
keep tu the example we have chosen, we shall be able to show more 
clearly the difference between the two. The water in the reservoir js 
an objective common good. The water drawn by each individual is 
his own individual good. The sum total of water drawn by individ- 
uals is the collective good of all. When people speak of the common 
good of society, it is the collective good that they generally mean. 
However, from the example of the water, it is clear that the sum total 
of water drawn by individuals is not common at all, except in the 
wide and improper sense that it has been drawn by the common 
run of those who were entitled to use it. The confusion arises all the 
more easily, because the objective common good is ordered to the 
collective individual good as its immediate end. The water in the 
reservoir is meant to be used by the community. It is easy to confuse 
this with its actual use by the community. 

Yet the collective good is not and can never be the common good. 
Between the collective good and the common good there is more than 
a numerical difference. There is a specific distinction or difference 
in kind. The immediate end or purpose of civil society is to promote 
the common good. However, the common good is not an ultimate 
end in itself. In the intentions of nature, it is ordered to the collective 
good or the private well-being of all its citizens. Thus, the immediate 
object of civil society is the common good. A more remote object is 
the good of all its members taken collectively. This it promotes 
directly through the common good and indirectly it thereby fosters 
the welfare of each individual, who is a member of the collection. It 
is well to bear in mind that when the State has done its part in pro- 
viding or promoting the common good, it has done all that it is 
normally expected to do.’ It is not the function of the State, for 
instance, to apply the common good to each member of society. 
Individuals can do that for themselves and normally the State’s 
sphere of activity begins where the activity of the individual ends. 
The State is meant to supplement the efforts of the individual. It 


1 We say normally, for in exceptional circumstances it is generally admitted that 
the State may look after the welfare of an individual directly. An exceptional 
circumstance would be if the individual were unable to care for himself and had 
no one belonging to him who was willing to care for him, 
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is not meant to supplant them. Thus, if we take the reservoir as 
symbolizing the common good, the State has done its duty when it 
has provided the reservoir. It is not the duty of the State to draw 
the water for the citizens, nor even to compel them to draw it for 
themselves. When the State has provided roads for the convenience 
of its citizens, it does not compel ther: to use them. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that the State does compel its 
citizens at times to avail themselves of the facilities that it places 
at their disposal. Thus it compels them to adopt certain measures 
in the interests of public health. It may provide the medical facilities 
in the form of free dispensary service, but it compels its members 
to avail themselves of them. In this case, the State is not applying 
the common good to each of its citizens. Rather, it compels its 
citizens to take certain steps in the interests of the common good. 
The objective common good, in this instance, is freedom from con- 
tagious disease on the part of the public. Freedom from a public 
evil can be considered as a public good. The very fact that the com- 
munity is free from contagious disease is, in itself, an objective 
common good which each individual citizen can make his own by 
the enjoyment of good personal health. As far as non-contagious 
diseases are concerned, it is not the duty of the State to look after 
the health of each of its citizens. Individuals can do that for them- 
selves. The State has done its duty when it provides certain medical 
facilities, which private initiative could not otherwise provide, or 
when it seconds the efforts of private bodies in providing such 
facilities. The same is true of education. The duty of educating 
children is a duty that goes with parenthood. When education has 
been acquired it is the private good of the person who has acquired 
it. While that is true, it is also true that a certain level of education 
in all the citizens is a public or common good. Hence, from that 
point of view, the State can insist on a certain level of education being 
attained by all. No matter how intangible the good in question may 
be, we think that it is always true to say that, if it is to be a common 
good, it must be an objective good, which is capable of appropriation 
but which has not yet been appropriated by individuals. As appro- 
priated by individuals, it ceases to be common and becomes private. 

If we find it difficult to distinguish between the common good and 
the collective good of civil society, it is probably because we find 
it difficult to distinguish between civil society and the members of 
which it is composed. People will sometimes ask with impatience 
what civil society is, apart from the members of which it is composed. 
They imagine that civil society is nothing more than the sum total 
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of those who compose it. Hence, the purpose of civil society should 
be to promote immediately and directly the collective welfare of al] 
its members. A common good that is not at the same time the collect- 
ive good of all the citizens is in their opinion a chimera. It does not 
exist, any more than the State exists without its members. On the 
surface, it seems a compelling argument. But, when we go more 
deeply into it, we see that it rests on an error that is fundamental 
and that vitiates the whole line of reasoning. Philosophically 
speaking, it is false to say that society is merely the sum total of all 
its members. If that were true, it would follow that there was no 
higher authority in civil society than the authority of the individuals 
that compose it. , What is called political authority would be nothing 
more than the authority of the individuals collected and pooled. 
Since the authority of the individual does not extend to the death 
penalty and since no individual, by his own authority, can make a 
law that binds others in conscience, it would follow from this con- 
ception of society that no government could make laws that were 
binding in concsience. No government could inflict the death 
penalty even for the gravest crimes. Such a conception would com- 
pletely change the character of the State. It would reduce it to the 
status of the family, for it would have no higher authority than 
parental authority. It would reduce it to the level of a commercial 
company, which is nothing more than the members who compose it. 

St. Thomas, following Aristotle, is explicit and emphatic on the 
specific difference between civil society as a moral entity and the 
individual citizens who compose it. The difference is not merely 
numerical. The State is not just an outsize family or consanguin- 
eous village. The difference is not that between one man and a 
hundred thousand men. It is the same kind of difference as between 
a man and an animal. In his treatise on the virtue of prudence, 
St. Thomas? distinguishes three branches of the virtue. There is 
monastic prudence, by which a person governs his own individual 
life, ordering it to the attainment of his own ultimate good. Then 
there is economic prudence, which enables the head of a household 
to promote the welfare of the family circle. Lastly, there is reig- 
native prudence, which enables the ruler to govern civil society and 
to promote the common good. He then discusses the relationship 
between them and he asks if they are distinguished numerically 


1 The addition of parental authority to parental authority merely gives parental 
authority and not political authority. Political authority differs in kind from parental 
authority and it can never arise from the mere pooling of parental authority. 


* Cf. 2-2, 47, 11. 
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or specifically. In his answer, he is quite definite that there is a 
specific difference between them. Virtues are differentiated according 
to their formal objects. If their formal objects are distinct, so are 
the virtues. The formal object of monastic prudence is one’s own 
private good. The formal object of economic prudence is the good 
of the family group (bonum familiae). The formal object of reignative 
prudence is the good of civil society or the common good. Between 
one’s own private good, the good of the family and the common good 
of society, he says, there is a specific difference. Hence, he concludes 
that there is a specific difference between monastic, economic and 
reignative prudence. In his analysis of legal justice, he is still more 
explicit on the specific difference between civil society and the in- 
dividual, between the common good and private good, whether of 
the individual or of the family. His words are worth quoting in full. 
In his answer to the second objection he says :1 


bonum commune civitatis et bonum singulare unius personae non 
differunt solum secundum multum et paucum, sed secundum formalem 
differentiam. Alia enim est ratio boni communis et boni singularis, 
sicut alia est ratio totius et partis. Et ideo Philosophus dicit quod non 
bene dicunt qui dicunt civitatem et domum, et alia hujusmodi, differre 
solum multitudine et paucitate, et non specie. 


Hence, we conclude that, as civil society is a moral entity specifically 
distinct from the members of which it is composed, so it has an 
immediate and proper end of its own, namely, the common good, 
which is specifically distinct from the private good of its members, 
whether they are taken individually or collectively. To promote 
this end, which is specifically distinct, the State has political 
authority, which is also specifically distinct from the authority of 
the individuals (paternal authority) of which it is composed. 

We have said that the immediate aim of political prudence is to 
promote the common good of society. That is also the aim of legal 
justice and hence, the question arises of the difference, if any, between 
them. The difficulty of assigning a difference between them is 
accentuated by the fact that both virtues are found in the same 
person. They are found in the ruler and in the subject, for both 
tulers and subjects have an obligation to promote the common 
good. In the ruler political prudence is called reignative because it 
promotes the common good largely by legislation and government. 


1Cf. 2-2, 58, 7. 
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In the subject the prudence that promotes the common good 
through obedience to the ruler’s laws retains the generic name of 
political. Both in the ruler and in the subject political prudence is 
distinct from legal justice. That they are distinct is evident from the 
fact that they are rooted in different faculties of the soul. Legal 
justice resides in the will. Political prudence is seated in the practical 
reason. Each has the common good for its object, but in a different 


way. To illustrate the different way in which legal justice and political 


prudence are related to the common good, we cannot do better than 
compare them with the relationship that exists between commutative 
justice and monastic prudence. A similar difficulty arises between 
these two virtues, for each of them has to do, in its own way, with the 
private good of the individual. St. Thomas himself makes this 
comparison when he says : } “ nam sic se habet politica ad justitiam 
legalem, sicut se habet prudentia simpliciter dicta ad virtutem 
moralem.’” St. Thomas has already explained the relationship 
between monastic prudence and the moral virtues by saying that 
the moral virtues incline a person strongly to the true ultimate 
end of life. Prudence then enables him to get a clearer conception 
of his ultimate destiny : it chooses the means best adapted to reach it 
and finally it commands the other faculties of the soul to adopt those 
means. That is generally expressed by saying that prudence estab- 
lishes the mean, which is essential for a moral virtue. The same 
holds good of legal justice and political prudence. Legal justice 
in the will inclines a person to promote the common good of the 
society in which he finds himself as ruler or subject. Legal justice 
renders the ruler ready and willing to promote the common good of 
the community over which he presides. But this willingness to 
promote the common good is of itself a blind inclination. It must be 
given sight. The sight that illumines and directs it is reignative 
prudence. Reignative prudence gives the ruler a clear conception 
of what the common good demands. Then by counsel and judgment 
it enables him to choose the means best calculated in the circum- 
stances to promote the common good. Having made choice of the 
best means, legal justice prompts him to issue a command, which he 
imposes on the community as law. But although legal justice 
prompts him to give the command, the command itself is substantial- 
ly an act of reignative prudence. The same must be said of the re- 
lationship between political prudence and legal justice in the subject. 
Legal justice prompts the subject to play his part in promoting the 


1Cf. 2-2, 47, 10 ad 1. 
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common good of the society in which he finds himself. It is the func- 
tion of political prudence, however, to show him how that can best 
be done. Political prudence will tell him that for a subject the best 
way of promoting the common good is by obedience to the laws 
made by the ruler. It is by this conformity with the law that 
political prudence establishes the ‘‘ medium virtutis’’ for legal 
justice. Legal justice is sometimes called a general virtue in the 
sense that it can command acts of all the other virtues with a view 
to the common good. It is to be noted, however, that it imperates 
the acts of the other virtues only as the moving power. It is prudence 
—reignative in the ruler, political in the subject—that issues the 
command. 

When dealing with legal justice, St. Thomas considers a difficulty, 
the answer to which is interesting, as throwing light on the distinction 
we have already made in this article between the common good and 
the private good of the individual. The objection is, that besides 
legal justice there is no need for any other kind of justice, for legal 
justice, in promoting the common good, by that very fact promotes 
also the good of each individual in society. St. Thomas answers by 
conceding that legal justice is sufficient to promote the common 
good.? It does that immediately and directly. But in promoting the 
common good it does not thereby immediately promote the welfare 
of the individual. It promotes the welfare of the individual only 
mediate. If legal justice promotes the welfare of individuals only 
mediate there must be other virtues which promote it immediately. 
These other virtues are commutative justice and the moral virtues. 
If the common good were merely the collective good of all the 
members in society, the objection would have been valid and 
there would be no point in distinguishing, as St. Thomas does, 
between the immediate and mediate promotion of an individual’s 
welfare. 

Before we proceed to give a more detailed analysis of the common 
good of civil society, it may be helpful if we consider briefly the 
common good of the smallest social group within the State, namely, 
matrimonial and domestic society. We use the phrase “ common 
good” of domestic society because St. Thomas uses it.2 At the 
same time, we must remember that there are very important 
differences between the ‘‘ common good” of domestic society and 
the common good of civil society. The “ common good ” of domestic 
society is regarded as a bonum privatum, whereas the common good 


1Cf. 2-2, 58, 7 ad 1. 
* Cf. 2-2, 47, 11. 
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of civil society is a bonum publicum. The ‘‘ common good”’ of 
domestic society is promoted by paternal authority and paternal 
authority is specifically distinct from political authority, which 
has for its purpose promotion of the common good of civil society. 
At the same time, there is a certain parallelism between the 
“common good ”’ of domestic society and the “‘ common good ” of 
civil society. The least complex of all societies established by 
nature is that of husband and wife. The immediate and primary 
end of this union of husband and wife is the begetting and rearing 
of children. This is called by theologians the primary and essential 
end of the marriage contract. It is the primary end that specifies 
the marriage union and distinguishes it from every other kind 
of partnership. Hence, exclusion of the primary purpose of the 
marriage contract invalidates the marriage.t If the immediate 
end of a society is excluded the society itself can no longer exist. 
When we examine the primary end of marriage we find that it is 
a true bonum commune of husband and wife. Moreover, it is clearly 
a bonum commune which is an objective good. For that reason, 
it is called the bonum prolis and not the bonum parentum. It is 
also clear, however, that the parents derive pleasure and happi- 
ness from their children. Besides this primary end of marriage, 
theologians speak of a secondary end, which is essentially subordin- 
ate to the primary. This secondary end they sum up in the phrase 
matrimonial bliss or the happiness of the married couple. It is 
made up of their mutual love for each other and the mutual services 
they render to each other in the material, moral and psychological 
spheres. In the intention of nature, therefore, the society established 
by the bond of marriage is not primarily for the good of the married 
couple. It is primarily for the good of the human race, which is 
perpetuated in a regular and orderly fashion through marriage. 
Yet, by a wonderful disposition of divine providence, it is through 
devotion to this good of the race that the individual partners in 
marriage find their own happiness and perfection. It is, undoubtedly, 
by their union in marriage that the sexes are completed and per- 
fected. Hence we see in this smallest society of all, as in the greater 
society of the State, how the individual promotes his own private 
good through devotion to the common good. In the natural course 
of things, the society of husband and wife gradually widens into 
the social grouping of husband, wife, children and perhaps servants. 


1 When we say that exclusion of the primary purpose of marriage invalidates the 
marriage, we understand exclusion of the primary purpose in the technical sense in 
which it is used by theologians, namely, a denial of the ius ad copulam. 
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St. Thomas speaks of the purpose of this society as the bonum 
commune familiae.1 He is emphatic that the bonum commune fam- 
ili does not just consist in the provision of wealth or material 
goods. It consists in the provision of everything that will help 
a person to lead a fuller human life. Material wealth is the least 
important of those things. More important are health, education, 
training in moral virtue, including religion. Those are the things 
that are really required for the perfection of a man’s nature. 
Domestic society cannot provide them fully, but it can go part of 
the way. Civil society has been instituted by God to bring to com- 
pletion what domestic society can only do imperfectly. It is in 
civil society that man finds the full perfection of his rational nature 
in the natural order. 

So far, we have only given a general description of the common 
good of civil society and its relation to the collective good. We shall 
now try to analyse it more in detail. Inthe De Regimine Principum® 
St. Thomas lays down a general principle which may help to guide 
us in our understanding of it. The principle is this: “idem autem 
oportet esse judicium de fine totius multitudinis et unius.”’ A care- 
less reader might take that to mean that it is the primary purpose of 
civil society to promote the welfare of each individual in society 
immediately and directly. That is evidently not the meaning of the 
Angelic Doctor. The common good is not identified with the private 
good of an individual. At the same time, it does not stand in com- 
plete isolation from the welfare of the individual. Civil society is 
meant to promote immediately and directly the common good. 
The common good should redound immediately to the good of all 
the citizens taken collectively and mediately or indirectly it should 
redound to the private well-being of a particular individual. What 
St. Thomas means by the phrase quoted above is that in the long 
run we should judge of the common good much as we judge of the 
private good of the individual ; for the common good rightly con- 
ceived is meant to promote at one remove the happiness of all the 
citizens collectively and at two removes the happiness of the in- 
dividual. Therefore, before we can determine in what the common 
good consists, we must be clear on what constitutes the good of 
the individual. We must also decide whether we are considering 
the good of an individual in the natural or the supernatural order. 
In fact, as things have been arranged by God, the final perfection 


1Cf. 2-2, 47, 11. 
*Cf. 2-2, 50, 3 ad 1. 
* Bk. 1, ch. 4. 
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of man is now a supernatural perfection. It consists in the vision 
of God for all eternity. He is directed towards that goal by the 
Eternal Law considered from the supernatural point of view, by 
predestination, or general supernatural providence and also by 
the positive laws of the Church. On the merely natural level, man 
has no ultimate end. The final goal of his nature, as nature, is 
realized in a higher way by the attainment of his supernatural 
end. While the individual has now no final natural goal to strive 
for, he has a right to a certain measure of temporal well-being 
while he is in this life. That well-being is not an ultimate by it- 
self. It is subordinate to the end which is really final, namely, 
supernatural beatitude in heaven. It is this temporal well-being 
of the individual that civil society and the common good are 
ultimately meant to promote. Since the temporal well-being of 
the individual is subordinate to his supernatural well-being, it follows 
that civil society in promoting his temporal well-being must take 
his supernatural destiny into account, at least to this extent that 
it does not do anything that is opposed to the attainment of it. 
Neither should civil society ignore or deny the rights of the church 
in the matter. The State and the Church are distinct societies, 
each of which is independent in its own sphere. The Church’s 
sphere is the higher sphere. She has been commissioned by God to 
lead man to his supernatural perfection in the beatific vision and 
hence she has every right to demand that the State should not hinder 
her in carrying out her commission. 

The whole difficulty, then, is to determine in what the individual’s 
temporal welfare consists. If his ultimate happiness in the natural 
order were to be found in the enjoyment of radiant health, then, as 
St. Thomas remarks,’ the whole purpose of civil society would be 
summed up in the endeavour to promote the health of its members. 
The common good, in such an hypothesis, would be a good which 
would redound to the health of the community. In that hypothesis, 
too, it would follow that the ruler should be a medical man as the 
best qualified to promote the common good. Similarly, if a man’s 
ultimate end were to be found in riches, then society would be 
devoted to promoting that good and it would be desirable to have 
a government of businessmen. 

However, the temporal well-being of the individual in this life 
does not consist in wealth only, nor in health, although these find 
a place in his temporal welfare. It consists primarily and chiefly in 


1 De Regimine Principum, bk. 1, ch. 14. 
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a life of virtue. Aman’s happiness in this life lies in those things 
which immediately fit him for the supreme happiness of the next. It 
is a life of supernatural virtue that prepares one for the beatific 
vision. The natural acquired virtues have their place too. They do 
not merit supernatural happiness but they safeguard the infused 
virtues. They make their exercise easy and pleasurable. As it is 
the proper function of the Church to promote supernatural virtue 
in her members, so it is the province of the State to foster natural 
virtue in its subjects. In a Christian community Church and State 
are here dealing with realities that are different but which are closely 
connected. The temporal well-being of the individual, therefore, is 
to be found principally in the exercise of all the natural virtues. It 
would include the natural knowledge and love of God the author 
of nature, the love of one’s neighbour from a natural motive and the 
exercise of all the moral virtues. The common good of civil society, 
therefore, must be of such a kind that it will foster these things in 
all its subjects. 

Material prosperity is also a constituent of man’s temporal well- 
being, but it is secondary to virtue and instrumental to the attain- 
ment of virtue. Possessed in reasonable abundance, it can be a very 
great aid to virtue. Possessed in great abundance, or not possessed 
at all, it can become a great obstacle to virtue. At the present time, 
the belief is prevalent that the chief function of a State is to promote 
the material prosperity of its people. The promotion of virtue, even 
natural virtue, would be scoffed at because the majority of people 
have lost sight of the true and final happiness to which temporal 
happiness is merely a stepping-stone. 

There is one other thing required, according to St. Thomas, for 
the common good. It is a requirement on the part of society itself, 
namely, unity. In the individual, unity is taken for granted because 
it has been given by nature. An individual must be one and united 
with himself before he can achieve his final happiness. Similarly, 
a State must be one and united in itself, if it is going to promote the 
common good of all the citizens. This social unity is not given by 
nature. It has to be fostered by the State and it must be regarded 
as one of the basic elements in the common good. We may say, then, 
that the common good of civil society is integrated of three things, 
namely, social unity, natural virtue and material prosperity. 

We must be careful to understand these three constituents of 
the common good correctly. St. Thomas tells us that the principal 
concern of the ruler should be to foster unity amongst his subjects,? 


1 De Regimine Principum, bk. 1, ch. 15. 
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for without this unity it would be impossible to promote a life of 
virtue. The unity St. Thomas is here speaking of is not a physical 
unity but a moral unity. It is the unity that is brought about by 
concord among the citizens. It is important to remember, however, 
that the concord which is an integral part of the common good of the 
State is an external concord or social tranquillity. ‘‘ Legis enim 
humanae finis,” says St. Thomas, “est temporalis tranquillitas 
civitatis, ad quem finem pervenit lex cohibendo exteriores actus, 
quantum ad illa mala quae possunt perturbare pacificum statum 
civitatis.” Strictly speaking, concord and peace are not the same 
but we can call this external concord, which the ruler of civil society 
should endeadour to promote, external peace. This external peace 
is opposed to peace of conscience, which is the most private possession 
an individual can boast of. Peace of conscience is not a part of the 
common good, for not only is it an individual possession, it is an 
internal good, which lies outside the State’s immediate field of 
endeavour. As we have already pointed out, human law deals with 
external actions only. In that, it differs from the divine law which 
legislates for the forum of conscience and for the secret movements of 
the heart.* This external concord or tranquillity of society can be 
disturbed from two sources. It can be disturbed from the outside 
and it can be disturbed from within. It is disturbed from outside by 
enemy attack and invasion. To protect the citizens from this source 
of disturbance, the ruling authority in the State has a right to an 
army, navy and an air force. The presence of an efficient and well 
equipped defence force gives the citizens a guarantee of security 
against attack. Security from invasion and attack is an objective 
good of an intangible kind, which all the citizens can enjoy. But 
to make this objective good available they must contribute some- 
thing, at least money in the form of taxes, for without the co-oper- 
ation of its subjects a government would be powerless to promote the 
common good. The good they enjoy in return, in the form of security 
from attack, is much greater than the small amount they are asked 
to contribute. 

The external peace of society can also be disturbed from within 
by those who rebel against the authority of the ruler and by the 
ordinary criminal. To guard the common good against attack from 
this source, the ruler must have authority to make laws, to judge 
when they have been broken and to punish their violation. In other 
words, he must have legislative, executive and judicial authority. 


1Cf. 1-2, 98, 1. 
*Cf._1-2, 98, 1. 
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Executive power gives him a right to a police force to see that the 
laws made for the common good are observed. Like that of the 
army, the presence of a police force is itself an objective good, 
which is common to all those in society who are law-abiding. It 
is a good in which all can and do share and which is much greater 
than the comparatively small amount that they have to contribute 
in taxes to the support of a police force. 

As we have already pointed out, virtue is the second element in 
the common good. It is chiefly through its laws that the State fosters 
virtue in its subjects. Hence, an understanding of the sphere and 
extent of civil legislation will help us to grasp more clearly the pre- 
cise sense in which virtue pertains to the common good. The first 
thing we should realise about civil law is that it deals with external 
actions only. In this it differs from divine law, which deals with both 
internal and external actions. Civil law regulates the relations be- 
tween man and man in the external forum. Divine law regulates 
the relations between man and God in the forum of conscience. 
Since civil law deals mainly with man’s relations with man in society? 
and since man’s relations with his fellows in society are governed 
largely by justice, commutative and legal, it follows that civil law 
has to do principally with justice. It must ensure that each man in 
society gets his rights in justice and that the rights he already has 
in justice are not violated with impunity by others. That is some- 
thing which is absolutely fundamental to the whole conception of 
civil society. A man enters it with certain natural rights. He does 
not enter it to be despoiled of the rights which he already has from 
nature. He has every reason to believe that those rights will be 
respected and defended. This is what is called the negative aspect 
of the common good. It is not the whole of the common good, but 
it is a very important part of it. Civil law, therefore, should ensure 
that every man in society receives his due in justice. It must in- 
sist on justice being done in an external way. For instance, the 
civil law must see that debts are paid. It is not the function of the 
civil legislator to prescribe that debts should be paid for any par- 
ticular motive. His sphere is the external forum, for unless debts 
are paid at least externally whatever the motive, and unless justice 
is done externally in every other respect, peace in society becomes 
impossible, according to the words of Isaias, opus justitiae pax.’ 
When the law prescribes that debts be paid in an external way, that 


1 The objective good is really the assurance of internal peace and security of 
possessions which the presence of a police force gives. 
*Cf. 1-2, 99, 3. 
*Isa., 32: 17. 
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in itself is a common good. For, although only one individual may 
benefit by the payment of a bill, all benefit from the principle that 
debts should be paid. Hence, we see how the law’s insistence on 
the external observance of justice, although ordained to the presery- 
ation of external peace in society, is itself an integral part of the 
common good of society. There is, therefore, a hierarchy within the 
common good itself. Lowest on the scale is the provision of material 
goods. Above that is the insistence on external acts of virtue, par- 
ticularly justice. Highest on the scale is the preservation of external 
social peace to which the observance of justice is ordained. 

We have singled out justice for particular mention as the object 
of civil legislation. It should be noted, however, that since all the 
moral virtues can be pressed into the service of the common good, 
the civil ruler can legislate about them all. Thus, he can command 
acts of fortitude, for the common good may demand fortitude in 
its citizens, not only in time of war but also in peace time. He can 
also command acts of temperance for his subjects if he judges it to 
be in the interests of the common good. However, as St. Thomas 
notes,’ when acts of the other virtues are commanded by civil law, 
they are commanded only in so far as they come within the domain 
of legal justice. It is the function of legal justice to order acts of all 
the other virtues to the common good. Hence, it remains true to 
say, that civil law deals principally and immediately with commut- 
ative and legal justice and through legal justice it commands the 
other virtues in so far as they may be necessary to promote the 
common good. 

When we say that the civil legislator can command acts of all the 
virtues and that these acts are an integral part of the common good, 
we are not to be understood as saying that virtue is the common 
good. On this point a great deal of confusion has arisen. The con- 
fusion has arisen, in our opinion, from a failure to distinguish be- 
tween acts of virtue and virtue itself. St. Thomas always speaks 
of the State commanding acts of virtue. He does not say that the 
civil ruler can command his subjects to exercise a virtue, even the 
virtue of justice. The distinction is important, for it is quite possible 
to perform an act of virtue and yet not have the virtue. A person 
can pay a bill, for instance, not because he is a just man or because 


1Cf. 1-2, 100, 2. These are his words: “‘ Homines autem ordinantur ad invicem 
per exteriores actus, quibus homines sibi invicem communicant. Hujusmodi autem 
communicatio pertinet ad rationem justitiae, quae est proprie directiva communit- 
atis humanae. Et ideo lex humana non proponit praecepta, nisi de actibus justitiae 
et si praecipiat actus aliarum virtutum, hoc non est nisi in quantum assumunt 
rationem justitiae, ut patet per Philosophum.” 
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the bill is a debt in justice which he owes, but because he is afraid 
of being taken into court. Perhaps, if he could, he would not pay 
at all. In that case, he places an external act of the virtue of com- 
mutative justice, but he has not the virtue of commutative justice in 
his soul. It is this external act of the virtue and not the virtue itself 
which is part of the common good. Indeed, we will go further and 
assert that virtue in the strict sense, of a habit rooted in the soul, 
isnot and cannot be part of the common good. As habit of mind 
virtue is a private good, as personal and private as internal peace 
of conscience. It is our contention that the external acts of virtue, 
which the legislator may command and which are a part of the 
common good, are further ordained to fostering the corresponding 
habits of virtue in the citizens who perform them. That is only 
another way of saying what we have said so often in this article 
already, that the common good of civil society is ordained to promote 
the collective good of all its citizens and indirectly the private good 
of each individual citizen. 

This, we are convinced, is the genuine teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor. It is sometimes argued that for St. Thomas the common 
good of society consists in virtue. In this connexion, the text from 
the De Regimine Principum is cited, which runs as follows, “ vir- 
tuosa igitur vita est congregationis humanae finis.”” By virtuosa 
vila we may presume that he meant virtue in the strict sense as a 
habit of virtue. He says that the purpose of civil society is to pro- 
mote or foster in its subjects virtuous habits. If he had said that 
the immediate purpose of civil society is to foster habits of virtue 
in its subjects, then we should have had to conclude that for him 
the common good of society consists in virtue in the strict sense. 
St. Thomas does not say that. He could not have said it, for the 
reason that virtue as a habit of the soul is a private good of the 
possessor. Moreover, it is not an external thing and therefore on 
St. Thomas’s own principles on the sphere of the civil legislator, it 
could not be the immediate concern of civil law, which is restricted 
to the domain of external activity. If by purpose of civil society we 
mean, not the immediate purpose, which is the common good, but 
a more remote purpose, then it is perfectly true to say that the 
purpose of civil society is to promote a life of virtue in the strict 
sense in its members. This more remote purpose is not the im- 
mediate object of civil society. The immediate object of civil 
society is the common good. This more remote purpose is rather 


‘Bk. 1, ch. 14. 
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a finis agentis than a finis operis. It is the end a ruler should have 
in view in promoting the common good. Thus, the immediate 
object of the civil ruler and of his legislation should be to provide 
a sufficiency of material goods or rather devise an economic system 
which will enable each member of society to provide a sufficiency 
for himself. This is the least important part of the common good. 
Secondly, his immediate concern should be to exercise his subjects 
in performing external acts of virtue. In the third place, his 
immediate concern should be to establish and conserve external 
social peace. That should be the immediate object of his endeavours 
as ruler. But he should do all that with the further intention of 
making his citizens really virtuous in the natural order. While 
the common good is his immediate object, he should also have 
in mind the more distant goal of making his subjects good. It is 
the common good, however, and not this more distant goal which 
specifies civil society. Moreover, laws are valid if they are calculatd 
to promote the common good, even though they should fail to 
achieve the more distant purpose of making the subjects good. 
We believe that this is clearly the teaching of St. Thomas. Other- 
wise, how are we to explain the two questions in the Prima Secundae 
where he treats of the common good and the effect of law.! In 
q. 90, a. 2 he shows that all law must of necessity be ordained to the 
common good. In q. 92, a. 1 he shows that the effect of law should 
be to make men virtuous in the strict sense of word. This, he says, 
is the intention that the legislator should have in framing laws, 
according to the dictum of Aristotle, “‘ voluntas cujuslibet legis- 
latoris haec est ut faciat homines bonos.”? Now, our argument is 
this. If, by good and virtuous, St. Thomas meant the common good, 
then one of the two articles quoted is redundant. If virtue in the 
strict sense is the common good, then St. Thomas has already said 
in q. 90, a. 2 what he says again in q. 92, a. r. Asa rule, St. Thomas 
does not repeat himself and in fact it is practically certain that he 
does not do so here. What he says in q. 90, a. 2 is that all law should 
of necessity promote the common good. In q. 92, a. 1, he is not 
discussing the common good, but the effect of the common good 
on the generality of the citizens. It should have the effect of making 
them good and virtuous in the strict sense of the word. By accustom- 
ing them to the external practice of virtuous acts it should be the 
legislator’s intention to lead them gradually to the formation of 
truly virtuous habits. Truly virtuous habits, however, are not a 


11-2, 90, 2 and 92, 1. 
21-2, 92, 1 sed contra. 
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common good but a private good. The formation of virtuous 
habits in all or many of the citizens pertains to the collective good of 
society rather than to the common good. 

We arrive at the same conclusion, if we consider another point in 
his teaching, namely, that the “‘modus virtutis non cadit sub 
praecepto legis." That is particularly true of human law. As far 
as civil law is concerned, it is clear that it only commands the external 
action. It does not command that it should be done with a special 
intention, or that it should be carried out from a habit of virtue 
strongly rooted in the soul. The command of the law is sufficiently 
fulfilled when the external action is performed. If the law required 
more than that, if, for instance, it required that the action be per- 
formed in a virtuous way and from a habit of virtue, it would be 
going beyond the jurisdiction of a human legislator. For no human 
legislator can make laws for the internal forum of conscience. More- 
over, if the civil law required that the action should be done from 
ahabit of virtue, the person who did the action, but not from virtue, 
would really be a transgressor of the law and would therefore be 
deserving of punishment. Such a thing is absurd, and so, therefore, 
isthe principle that leads to it. From all this we think it is clear that 
St. Thomas did not identify virtue in the strict sense and the common 
good. He merely held that the common good should be ordained 
to the further goal of promoting virtue as a habit in the souls of the 
citizens, thus preparing them on the natural plane for their ultimate 
happiness in the life to come. 

In framing laws, therefore, the civil legislator should always keep 
in mind the moral welfare of his people as the most important ele- 
ment in the common good. Not only should he make laws that 
command external acts of virtue, but in his legislation he should 
try to prevent or remove all major incentives to immorality and 
crime. With regard to literature, art and public entertainment, the 
common good requires that nothing should be tolerated in public 
that is a grave incentive to sin. That does not mean, however, 
that the civil legislator should consider it his duty to prevent or 
suppress all evils in society. That is not possible, for in civil society 
the majority of the citizens are imperfect and they should be led 
by degrees to a life of perfect virtue. Education has an important 
bearing on the question of virtue but, as we have already remarked, 
education in the natural order is primarily the right of the parents. 
The State has very little right in the matter, except the general 


11-2, 100, sed contra. 
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obligation and right to second the efforts of the parents and the 
Church and the right to lay down, in the interests of the common 
good, a minimum standard to which all must conform. Although 
education is the private good of the person who possesses it, a certain 
standard of education is a common good in which all the members of 
the community share. Likewise, although lack of education is an 
evil for the person who lacks it, general illiteracy is not only a per- 
sonal but a public evil, which the State should try to avoid. Not 
only has the State a right to insist on a minimum standard of educa- 
tion for all, it has also the right to see that parents do their duty to 
their children in the matter. In those educational establishments 
which deal more immediately with the common good of civil society, 
like military academies and institutions of that kind, the State has 
full rights provided that the rights of the Church and the family 
are respected in all that comes within their competence. 

Since the State has the duty of fostering virtue in its subjects in 
the sense already explained, the question arises of its attitude 
towards the moral virtue of religion. It is understood, of course, 
that the Church is the divinely appointed guardian of supernatural 
religion. If the State has any duties or rights with regard to religion, 


it is principally with regard to natural religion. As a moral entity, , 


the State, like the individual, is bound to pay God the homage of 
religious worship. Like the individual, it owes its existence to him. 
Everything it has, it holds from him. It is, therefore, bound by 
natural law to acknowledge his supreme dominion over it and this 
it does by religion. The State discharges this duty to its Creator 
sufficiently by recognizing him in its laws and constitution and by 
attending public worship in his honour on State occasions.? Apart 
from that, as far as its subjects are concerned, religion is not a con- 
cern of the State, except in so far as the common good may require 
it. Religion, even natural religion, is a matter that concerns the 
individual and God. The State’s chief interest is in the relations 
between man and man in society. Hence, it is not concerned with 
religion except in so far as the common good of society may require 
it. Now, it is a well known fact that religion is an aid to virtue. 
Very often it is virtue’s greatest safeguard. Since virtue and the 
common good are closely connected, the State should be interested 
in defending and fostering the religious welfare of its subjects. 


~ 


As things are now, the State can best show its interest in the religious , 


1Cf. Ency. Divini Illius Magistri, p. 24 (trans. C.T.S.) 
2Cf. Ency. Immortale Dei, English trans. The Pope and the People, p. 48. 
*Cf. 1-2, 99, 3. 
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welfare of its people by supporting the Church in her divinely 
appointed mission of fostering supernatural religion amongst the 
ple. 

The third element in the common good of civil society is the pro- 
vision of material prosperity. Material prosperity holds the lowest 
place in the hierarchy of goods that go to make up a happy life, 
but that is not to say that it is not important. It is of fundamental 
importance, for without a sufficiency of material goods a life of 
virtue is rendered very difficult, if not impossible, for the general 
rm of men. In this matter of promoting material prosperity, the 
State has to be on its guard particularly not to swamp the individual 
but to aid him and encourage him and supplement his efforts when 
needed. This supplementing of private endeavour is the special 
function of the State. In the intention of nature, we might say, the 
proper function of the state is to take over where private initiative 
leaves off. It is obvious that there is no need of a special organiz- 
ation, such as the State is, to do for the individual what the individual 
is well able to do for himself. In nature’s intention, the State is not 
meant to look after the private welfare of each individual directly. 
The individual can do that for himself. The State is supposed to 
look after the common good and, by utilizing the common good, 
each individual promotes his own private welfare. It is only when 
an individual, through no fault of his own, is unable to look after 
himself and his own interests, that the State, in the absence of other 
help from charitable organisations, is justified in coming to his assist- 
ance directly. Normally, the State should promote the material 
prosperity of its people by providing those helps and facilities 
which will enable individuals to achieve their own. However, the 
State should provide only those facilities which are necessary for 
the individual’s material welfare and which he is by himself unable 
to provide. Those helps and facilities are objective goods, which 
all can appropriate or utilize for themselves. In providing material 
prosperity for its people, the State should not lose sight of the 
negative aspect of the common good, which is to respect and safe- 
guard those rights which the individual holds from nature. It must 


1In the Encyclical Immortale Dei already referred to, Pope Leo XIII has this to 
sayon the duty of the State to promote the religious welfare of its people. 
“So too is it a sin in the State not to have care of religion, as something beyond its 
scope, or as of no practical benefit; or out of many forms of religion to adopt thatone 
which chimes in with the fancy ; for we are bound absolutely to worship God in that 
way which he has shown to be his will. All who rule, therefore, should hold in honour 
the holy Name of God, and one of their chief duties must be to favour religion, to 
protect it, to shield it under the credit and sanction of the laws, and neither to 
organise nor enact any measure that may compromise its safety.”’ (Pp. 48-9). 
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respect not only the individual’s right to the necessaries of life, by 

his right to property. In its legislation, therefore, it should encourage} 
the diffusion of private property. It should see that industrial ani 

other workers are paid a wage, not only sufficient to meet thei 

immediate requirements, but sufficient with thrift to enable them to 

acquire property of their own. Instead of the State feeding and cloth. 

ing families, it should see that the breadwinner in the family is pai 

a wage sufficient to feed and clothe his own family. Instead of th) 
State directly looking after the health of individual children, it 

should see that the father of the family is paid a wage sufficient to 

look after the health of his own children. The State should als 

supplement the efforts of private and charitable organisations in 

providing the most efficient and up-to-date medical facilities. | 

should make those facilities available free of charge to those in the) 
community who, through no fault of their own, are unable to meet 

any of the cost. The State should help those whose wages or other 

source of income is not sufficient to meet all the cost by making 

these facilities available at reduced cost. But those who are con- 

fortably off should be given the opportunity of utilizing them 

paying the full charge. In general, the State should encourage private 

initiative. It should try to promote an atmosphere of prosperity 

and leave it to individuals to promote their own. It should do every- | 
thing within its power to give full employment and, likewise, it 

should do everything possible, by providing employment at home, to 

put a stop to the emigration of labour to other countries. In a country 

that is suffering from over-population emigration within limits is a 

common good. In a country that is under-populated emigration is 

a common evil. 

It is sometimes asserted that the common good of civil society 
is an idea so vague that it can be made to cover any excess on the 
part of the State. We may have our idea as to what it is. A dictator 
has his and a very different one. It may well be asked which is the 
right one. We can answer at once, that any conception of the common 
good which regards it as an ultimate end in itself and which need not 
redound to the good of the citizens is a false conception. The real 
test of the common good is its success in promoting not only material 
prosperity amongst the people but also a life of virtue. 

If it is true, as we say, that the common good should redound to 
the good of the individual, how are we to bring this teaching into 
line with the commonly accepted doctrine of theologians that the 
individual may be called upon in certain circumstances to give his 
property and even his life in defence of the common good? The 
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individual who sacrifices his life to defend the common good would 
seem to gain precious little from it. In this respect at any rate, there 
does not seem to be any difference between the Catholic conception 
of the common good and the totalitarian conception. In reality, 
however, there is a very great difference. In totalitarian theory the 
common good of society is regarded as an ultimate end in itself to 
which the good of the individual is completely subordinated. In 
scholastic theory the common good is an end but not an ultimate 
end. It is directed further to promote the good of all the citizens 
inthe State. In totalitarian theory, as the name suggests, the totality 
of man’s activity is subject to the State. In the traditional scholastic 
view the individual is subject to the State only in his external actions. 

In totalitarian theory the individual may be sacrificed at any 
time and at all times in the so-called interests of the State. In 
scholastic theory he may be called upon to sacrifice his property 
and even his life only when it is necessary for the defence of the 
common good. In this case, as Capreolus points out,! the individual 
in defending the common good is really defending his own, for his 
own is bound up with the common good. In the illustration we 
have already given of the reservoir the point is clear. In defending 
the reservoir which is a common good, the individual defends his 
own, for he can draw water from it like everybody else. Moreover, 
in defending the common good the individual only runs the risk 
of losing his life. He does not directly choose to die. He chooses 
rather to fight bravely, for it is by valour in battle and not necessarily 
by death that victory is won and the common good defended. He 
is prepared to risk his life so that the property and freedom and lives 
of others including his own may be preserved. Should he actually 
die in battle he does not lose all. He has to his credit an heroic 
act of fortitude and the good of virtue is one of the greatest goods 
aman can possess. It is to be preferred to the good of property 
and even to the good of life. Hence, even in this extreme case, the 
common good redounds to the good of the individual who has lost 
his life in defending it. 

There are passages in St. Thomas which, if wrongly interpreted, 
would seem to imply totalitarian doctrine. For instance he says? 
“manifestum est autem quod omnes qui sub communitate aliqua 
continentur, comparantur ad communitatem sicut partes ad totum : 
pars autem id quod est, totius est.’ If this were applied to the 
individual in civil society, it would seem to say that the individual 


1Cf. In IV Sent., dist. 17, q. 1. 
*Cf. 2-2, 58, 5; 64, 2; 1-2, 96, 4. 
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is entirely subordinate to the welfare of the whole community of 
which he is a member. That that is not the meaning of St. Thomas 
should be evident if we keep in mind what he teaches elsewhere, 
that where civil society and civil law are concerned the individual 
is only subject in the forum of external activity. If we call hima 
part of civil society, he is only a part to the extent of his external 
activity. As far as the regulation of his external actions go, it is 
true that he is a part of the State and that he is subordinate to the 
good of the State. In other words, all his external activity can be 
used by the State, if necessary, to promote the common good. But 
the State has no jurisdiction over the interior world of his mind and 
heart and it is the interior world of mind and heart that constitutes 
the inner worth of the human person. In that sense, it is true that 
man as a person is not subject to the State and is not subordinate 
to the good of the State. In the sphere of external activity, we have 
said that he is subordinate to the good of the State, for in this sphere, 
he is bound to co-operate in promoting the common good of the 
State. However, as we have already explained, the common good is 
not an ultimate good. It is supposed to redound to the collective 
good of all the citizens and thus indirectly to the good of the individ- 
ual himself. 


JosEPH COoLLins, O.P. 
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A GALLICAN INTERLUDE 
IN IRELAND 


THE IRISH REMONSTRANCE OF 1661 


In December 1661, amidst the general stir of enthusiasm and 
expectation that had been aroused by the Restoration of King 
Charles II in the previous year, a group of Catholics (mostly laymen, 
all Anglo-Irish) met in Dublin and drew up a declaration of loyalty 
to the king which they called the Loyal Formulary or Irish Remon- 
strance. Such a gesture, coming especially from the Anglo-Irish 
element, with its strong monarchist leanings, calls for no special 
comment. Nor is it surprising that, as Catholics, they should have 
thought that a declaration of loyalty would open the way for the 
legal toleration of their religion and the restoration of their con- 
fiscated estates which they confidently (if mistakenly) expected to 
get from Charles II. 

But the Remonstrance was more than a conventional address of 
loyalty, and its subsequent history—brief though it was—shows 
that its promoters were infected by the current theological theory of 
Gallicanism, foreign as it might seem to the history and traditions 
of Irish Catholicism. It is this novel element that gives the Remons- 
trance more than a passing interest, and prompts an investigation 
into the theological implications of the whole episode. 

The history of the Remonstrance is a complicated but fascinating 
record of political intrigue which is outside the scope of the present 
discussion. One feature may be noted, however, as a pointer to its 
controversial character. The group which was responsible for it was 
largely that which had already clashed with the papal Nuncio, 
Rinuccini, in the Confederation of Kilkenny over a question of 
ecclesiastical intervention in political matters. The man who drafted 
the Remonstrance was Richard Bellings, former secretary to the 
Confederation, and an active opponent of the Nuncio. Its chief 
clerical supporter was an unruly Franciscan named Father Peter 
Walsh, who had acted as propagandist for the Anglo-Irish or ‘ Or- 
mondist ” party in the earlier conflict at Kilkenny. Lastly, it was 
promoted with the connivance and encouragement of that same 
duke of Ormonde who had done so much to ruin the Confederation, 
and who was now (in 1662) sent back to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. 
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These are indications which would lead us to expect a tendentious 
approach to the difficult problem of loyalty to a Protestant king from 
a group of men purporting to act as representatives of the Irish 
Catholics. 

Moreover, the actual formula which they used was copied from 
one which had been presented to Parliament in 1640 by certain 
loyal (but slightly unorthodox) English Catholics and which 
was in turn derived from the anti-Catholic Oath of Allegiance of 
1606. This meant that it was framed to meet Protestant hostility 
to the Pope and in particular to his “‘ deposing power ’’ (notorious 
since its attempted exercise against Elizabeth I in 1570) by mini- 
mizing papal claims in the face of royal authority. Such a concession 
to Protestant prejudices was something new to Catholic Ireland, 
with its traditional attachment to Rome, and makes us all the more 
suspicious of the theological views of the so-called Remonstrants. 

It is, however, in the subsequent attempt to justify the Remons- 
trance by an appeal to the theory and practice of Gallicanism that 
we reach the theological centre of the whole matter. Having framed 
their formula to satisfy Protestant England, the Remonstrants 
tried to find its justification in Catholic France. But what, one may 
ask, has Ireland to do with Gallicanism, or Gallicanism with Ireland ? 
What were the theological ideas that we regard as Gallican, and how 
did they develop? What background was there for such ideas in 
Ireland at this time ? What element of Gallicanism was there in 
the writings of the Remonstrant theologians, and what was their 
theology worth ? These are some of the questions which we shall 
try to investigate in these articles on the doctrine of the Loyal 
Formulary of 1661. We shall deal, successively, with the general 
background of Gallican theory in France and in Ireland, then with 
the actual formula of the Remonstrance, and finally with the theolog- 
ical arguments of its two Franciscan apologists, Fathers Peter 
Walsh and Redmond Caron. 


THE THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 
1. France and Ireland in the XVIIth Century 


The actual formula in the Remonstrance was on the lines of the 
English Oath of Allegiance, but there were reasons why the defence 
looked rather to Gallican than to Anglican sources for its arguments. 
The first was a tactical one: the Oath had been condemned by the 
Pope ; Gallicanism was still tolerated ; consequently, it was safer 
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Hous to invoke the latter in support of the Remonstrance. Moreover, 
from | the Catholic French monarchy was a better model of absolutism than 
Irish the Protestant type in England. The apparently successful defiance 
of the Pope by Louis XIV was also bound to impress the would-be 
from Irish Gallicans. France was, it must be remembered, the leading 
tain nation in the world. Then, Ireland had many contacts with France, 
hich and with so many of her clergy educated there the wonder is that 
eof ) more of them did not imbibe the Gallican ideas and introduce them 
ility into Ireland. Redmond Caron is the only example we have of an 
ious Irishman who set himself to study Gallicanism, as he did in Paris 
nini- from 1654 to 1661. But, apart from these extrinsic circumstances 
sion linking the Remonstrance and Gallicanism, there was an intrinsic 
and, relationship based on the principle of the divine right of kings which 
nore } was common to both the Oath of Allegiance and Gallicanism and 
nts. which was one distinctive feature in the contemporary conflict 
ons- of Church and Staté-—the other being the indirect power of the 
that Pope. 
med At the same time, we must be on our guard against loosely apply- 
ants ing Gallicanism to an Irish formula or the epithet Gallican to Irish 
may theologians. Within the strict definition Gallicanism could not and 
nd? did not exist in Ireland. Gallicanism properly defined involved the 
how uinon of the Church with the monarchy to limit (in the name of cer- 
s in tain so-called ancient liberties) the jurisdiction of the Pope in the 
e in political and ecclesiastical affairs of France. It was a peculiarly 
heir French thing, springing from national pride and based on that close 
hall union between altar and throne which was to reach its apogee in 
byal the Ancien Regime. 
eral Apart from the fact that Gallicanism was a French phenomenon, 
with there were other factors which differentiated Ireland from France 
log- inthis respect. France was a free nation, the leading one in Europe ; 
eter Ireland was a subject country. In France the official religion was 


Catholic ; in Ireland the official religion was Protestant, and Catholic- 
) ism was proscribed by law. The only union of Church and State 
against the Papacy in Ireland was that of the official Protestant 
Church with the government to exclude all forms of papal juris- 
diction, spiritual and temporal. There could be no honest alliance 
of the Catholic clergy with this kind of monarchy. Again, Gallic- 


the anism had a long history of opposition to papal authority which was 
nce j 

nts. 1 Victor Martin, Les Ovigines du Gallicanisme, I, p. 31 (definition), II, p. 325: 
the | “Tel que nous le comprenons, le Gallicanisme est un phenomene purement francais, 
afer qui se caractérise par l’union de l’Eglise de France avec le roi pour limiter, au nom 


d'une ancienne législation canonique, les droits du pape sur le pays.’ 
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bound up with the national development in France, whereas Ireland 
was traditionally loyal to the Papacy, and the national struggle was 
also the religious one against a Protestant monarchy. There were 
no ancient Irish “liberties ” to correspond to the Liberties of the 
Gallican Church. There was, in fact, no Gallican Church in Ireland. 

It is only in a limited sense, then, that we can speak of Gallican 
elements in the Remonstrance. The definition of Gallicanism 
includes two strands of development—political or royal Gallicanism 
and ecclesiastical or episcopal Gallicanism. The first kind was 
concerned with the external relations of Church and State, the 
second with the internal relations of the Church to the Pope. The 
guiding principle of the first was royal absolutism, that of the second 
was the conciliar theory. Now, it is the first kind of Gallican theory 
that enters into the theology of the Irish Remonstrance—political 
or royal Gallicanism. The Remonstrance was based on the prin- 
ciple of royal absolutism and was opposed to papal intervention in 
temporal affairs—that was also the essence of political Gallicanism. 
This theory, in so far as it accepted the supreme authority of the 
king (in temporals, at least), had a political background in Ireland 
in the Anglo-Irish tradition of loyalty to the English monarchy, and 
it was from them that the Remonstrance emanated. Ecclesiastical 
Gallicanism, involving a constitutional conflict of the Irish bishops 
with Rome, is meaningless in Ireland. Peter Walsh’s effort to get 
its principles accepted by the clergy in the synod of 1666, for purely 
tactical purposes, found no acceptance and is purely incidental to 
the theological issue of the Remonstrance. 


2. The Divine Right of Kings 


The Gallican movement in France is generally taken to date from 
the conflict of Boniface VIII with Philip the Fair—a conflict that 
introduced a new phase in the relations between Church and State. 
This new phase is marked by the claim of royal authority to absolute 
independence in political matters. French lawyers and writers 
found a theoretical basis for it in Roman law (revived during the 
later Middle Ages) and particularly in the Code of Justinian. The 
history of political Gallicanism up to the Reformation is, from the 
inside (i.e., theoretically) a development of royal absolutism.? 


1 Martin, Les Origines du Gallicanisme, I (passim). 

* The great oracles of Gallicanism, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, 
were John of Paris, Gerson, Almain, Major—Walsh’s chief authorities. Cf. Martin, 
op. cit., p. 325: ‘* Nous avons montré qu’il était issu des discussions qui préparérent 
la déclaration de neutralité de 1408 ""—speaking of the full Gallican idea. 
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Externally, the milestones are well-known: the Parisian royal 
councils of 1398 and 1406, the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
(1438) and the Concordat of 1516. The Protestant revolution 
temporarily checked Gallicanism, but it promoted the forces of 
absolutism and nationalism on which it was based. It was the 
Reformation which chiefly helped to elevate the political concept of 
absolutism into the theological doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
The subsequent histcry of political Gallicanism in the seventeenth 
century is essentially the clash of this theory of divine right with 
the theory of papal authority revived by the Counter-Reformation. 

Political Gallicanism in the pre-Reformation period had as its 
main theme the establishment of the king’s supremacy in political 
matters with regard to the Pope. The general approach was to 
deny that the Church or the Pope had amy authority in temporal 
matters. The controversy, however, tended to emphasize the 
species of direct authority claimed by Boniface VIII. The theo- 
logical basis of Gallican theology on this point was the complete 
separation of the two spheres of authority, spiritual and temporal, 
represented by Pope and king respectively. The Pope’s authority 
was restricted to purely spiritual matters. The proofs were derived 
from an arbitrary selection of Scriptural texts where Christ repudiates 
the earthly Kingdom, sets up a spiritual society, gives His Apostles 
spiritual powers for its government, and where the Apostles them- 
selves prescribe obedience to the civil authority.1_ The practical 
effect of the theory was to remove the King from control by the 
Pope and from the temporal effects of his censures. 

After the Reformation, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
the new concept of sovereignty appeared which profoundly influenced 
Gallicanism. Henceforth, not only was the King’s absolute in- 
dependence relative to the Pope asserted, but also his absolute 
independence of any power on earth, so that he was responsible to 
none but God, from whom he received his power immediately. 

The origin of this theory of divine right is somewhat nebulous. 
One prominent authority thinks it began with Gregory the Great, 
but whatever individual views on the sacredness of monarchy Gre- 
gory held, the idea made little impression during the Middle Ages. 
The theory is more likely to have come from the Byzantine theo- 
logians and to be oriental in character. The revival of that kind of 
Byzantine absolutism in France after Philip the Fair prepared the 
ground for the acceptance of the divine right theory, but it was not 


1 Dubruel, ‘‘ Gallicanisma,” in D.T.C., vol. VI, 1118 ff. 
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until after the Reformation that it was seriously professed. The 
Lutheran and Anglican concept of state-authority and the Pro- 
testant emphasis on the Old Testament helped the theory.? In 
France, however, it developed rather as a reaction against the 
‘democratic’ ideas of the Huguenots, and subsequently (when 
dropped by the Huguenots) of certain Catholics of the League? 
The divine right of kings was almost simultaneously adopted as the 
official political doctrine in France and in England about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century.* Its most famous exponent is 
probably King James I of England, and the doctrine was embodied 
in later Anglican theology. Curiously enough, the first complete 
exposition of the divine right in France was by a Scotsman and a 
Catholic, Dr. William Barclay. The theory was, we may say, 
common currency to England and France at this period. 

The doctrine is based on Scripture, particularly the Old Testament 
(Samuel, 8): actually it is an extreme conclusion from the texts. 
The divine origin of human power is certainly taught by Scripture 
and has always been recognized by Catholic theologians ; but to 
hold that the subject of this power is chosen directly by God to be 
king, as Saul or David was, and to apply to him what the Scripture 
teaches about obedience to authority, is to exaggerate the meaning 
of the texts out of all proportion. The practical consequences of 
the theory also went beyond the reasonable relation between subjects 
and ruler: that subjects were always bound to passive obedience, 
and that rebellion (or active resistance) was never justifiable.® 

The doctrine of divine right gave a fresh impulse to political 
Gallicanism and led to a more precise definition of the independence 
of the king from papal intervention. A more extreme attitude on 
this point was adopted successively by the Parlements, the Sorbonne 
and the clergy. The main stages in its development were the con- 

1 Carlyle, Medieval Political Theory in the West, VI, ch. 4. See Serviére, ‘‘ Droit 
Divin du Rois,” in Dictionnaire A pologetique de la Foi Catholique, 1186-7. 

2 Martin, Le Gallicanisme Politique et le cle clergé de France, ch. III. 

* Phyllis Doyle, A History of Political Thought, pp. 151-2 : in France it was part of 
the revival of Gallicanism ; in England it was developed particularly by the contro- 
versy over the Oath of Allegiance. ‘“‘ The theory of the divine right of Kingship 
was the coping stone to the edifice of national independence and sovereignty.” 

“ More and Cross (ed.), Anglicanism, ch. XVII, ‘‘ King and State,” quoting Hooker, 
Laud, Ussher and Lake as examples. 

5 Most of Walsh’s arguments are drawn from Barclay to whom he explicitly 
appeals as one of his authorities - H.V.R. (History and Vindication of the Loyal 
Remonstrance), p. 189. 

* DAFC, art. cit., 1188-9; More and Cross (ed.), Anglicanism, p. 695, quoting 
Bishop Lake’s deathbed profession (1690) : ‘‘ And whereas that Re eligion of the 
Church of England taught me the doctrine of Non-Resistance and Passive Obedience, 


which I have accordingly inculcated upon others, and which I took to be the dis- 
tinguishing character of the Church of England . 
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troversy with the Jesuits (1615-1625), the condemnation of San- 
tarelli’s ultramontane thesis (1626), the Sorbonne Declaration of 
1663, and the Gallican Articles of 1682 (from the clergy). The 
fullest statement of political Gallicanism is that contained in the 
first article of 1682, but for all practical purposes it was substantially 
formulated in 1663.1 


3. The Indirect Power of the Pope 


On the orthodox Catholic or papal side there was also a development 
of ideas. The Counter-Reformation stimulated a revival of papal 
authority, spiritual and temporal, but in some cases the Popes of 
the period unfortunately asserted the political power which their 
predecessors had wielded (with the general consent of Christendom) 
in the Middle Ages. Thus, Sixtus V excommunicated Henry of 
Navarre, Pius V deposed Queen Elizabeth I, and Paul V laid Venice 
under interdict (1605). Each attempt failed : as Sturzo points out, 
“the post-Tridentine atmosphere was not propitious for a restora- 
tion of the medieval Papacy.’ All they did was to attract the 
hostility of the regalists, Gallican and Anglican, who saw in those 
actions a reassertion of the old direct power in temporals, an attack 
on the sacred person of the King, and a danger to the State. The 
security of the throne was now made to depend on a denial of what 
had come to be called the deposing power. This was the raison 
@'étre of the Oath of Allegiance in England, and was the subject of 
the Gallican controversies with the Jesuits in France. 

Actually, it was the Jesuits, and particularly Bellarmine and 
Suarez, who established the true relation of Pope to King, and of 
Church to State, which became the norm of Catholic political 
doctrine. The Jesuit teaching may be reduced to two points: 
that the King’s authority is not derived immediately from God, 
but mediately, through the community (“mediante hominum 
consensu”’): that the Pope has an indirect authority over kings 
even in temporal matters when spiritual interests are involved 
(‘in ordine ad spiritualem ’’).2. This second point was Bellarmine’s 
contribution. ‘‘ Between the extreme wing of those “ hierocrats’”’ 
who brought back into circulation the Unam Sanctam of Boniface 
VIII, and those who denied the Pope any right of intervention in 

* Martin, Le Gallicansime Politique et le Clergé de France, passim, and pp. 323-8 
(summary. 

*Sturzo, Church and State, p. 250 


*Rommen, The State in Modern Thought, p. 545, summarizes the Jesuit politico- 
religious thought. 
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temporal matters, Bellarmine introduced the theory of indirect 
power’’* 

Some distinction of terms will be useful at this point. Firstly, 
what we are dealing with here, i.e., papal authority in the seven- 
teenth century controversy, has reference only to the temporal 
sphere. Secondly, we are not concerned with the temporal power 
of the Popes as rulers of the papal State in Italy. The point at 
issue here should with more accuracy be called the papal power in 
temporal matters rather than the temporal power of the Papacy, 
or the papal temporal power, though the latter terms are commonly 
used in that sense. 

Of this power in temporals three kinds are distinguished : (1) the 
direct power which claimed for the Pope the same supreme universal 
authority in the temporal sphere as he has in the spiritual—popularly 
symbolized by the “two swords”; (2) the indirect power which 
means the extension of the Pope’s spiritual authority to temporal 
matters in the interests of the spiritual ; (3) the directive power 
which is the purely pastoral or advisory power which the Gallicans 
attributed to the Pope. It really implies the denial of both direct 
and indirect power.” 

Bellarmine’s solution eventually became the common doctrine of 
the Church, but on its first appearance it pleased neither side. 
Sixtus V was preparing to put his book on the Index at the same time 
that the Gallicans were proposing that it should be burned. “ Hard, 
sometimes, is the lot of theologians,” says Father Brodrick in his 
Life of Bellarmine. “ Bellarmine’s first volume, which included his 
treatise on the Pope, was attacked as soon as it appeared by French 
lawyers because it conceded too much power to the Papacy, and 
shortly afterwards it was attacked by Roman canonists because it 
conceded too little.’ 

Bellarmine’s theory of the indirect power in temporals comes to 
this : by divine institution the Popes have no direct power over the 
secular or political sphere: the Pope’s authority is formally a 
spiritual not a temporal one. But in virtue of his spiritual authority 
he has the right and the power to intervene in the field of politics, 
if and when the political ruler is acting contrary to the spiritual 
interests of his subjects. This in theological terminology is called 
“potestas indirecta in temporalibus in ordine ad _ spiritualia.” 
There is really only one power, whose formal, direct object is the 


1 Sturzo, op. cit., p. 251. 
*See Hull, Medieval Theories of the Papacy, ch. VIII. 
* Brodrick, Blessed Robert Bellarmine, vol. I, p. 269. 
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spiritual, but whose indirect object may sometimes be the tem- 
ral. 

The indirect power is deduced by Bellarmine from the Pope’s 
spiritual power as Christ’s vicar on earth. His main proof is based 
on two truths ; the one from theology, the other from philosophy : 
(1) the plenitude of jurisdiction conferred by Christ on St. Peter 
and his successors is meant for the direction of souls to their last 
end ; (2) the temporal end of the State is subordinate to the spiritual 
end of the Church. Church and State are distinct and perfect 
societies, but they are not (as the Gallicans and regalists held) 
completely independent ; the temporal depends on the spiritual. 
Now, in the philosophical ordering of ends (to which must correspond 
an ordering of powers) the spiritual end is obviously the higher. 
Bellarmine illustrated this by the analogy of soul and body: the 
spiritual power is to the temporal as the spirit is to the flesh.? 

The “ deposing power ” was simply a particular application of the 
indirect power. If the salvation of souls is hindered (because the 
king has become a heretic, for example), the Pope can excom- 
municate him and then as a consequence his subjects are released 
from their allegiance and may depose him. Bellarmine, in fact, 
placed the deposing power in the community, not in the Pope, and 
thus made the people the executive instrument of the Papacy. 

There is no need for us to retrace here the two great controversies 
in which Bellarmine was engaged in defence of the indirect power : 
the one with the Gallican lawyers and doctors and with Barclay 
personally (1610), the other with James I and his Court theologians 
(1607-9). The common ground to Gallicans and Anglicans in 
their attack on Bellarmine was the doctrine of the divine right and 
absolute power of the monarch. For our present purpose it is 
sufficient to remember that the English phase of the controversy 
(over the Oath of Allegiance) initiated that search for an alternative 
formula of loyalty and that tendency to compromise on papal 
authority which led indirectly to the Irish Remonstrance of 1661, 
itself an adaptation of an earlier English declaration of loyalty, 
presented by the English ‘“‘ Gallicans ’’ in 1640. 


_? Bachelet, “‘ Bellarmin,” in D.T.C., vol. II, 591-3 ; Brodrick, op. cit., vol. I, ch. 
xii; Bender, ‘‘The indirect Power,” in Homiletic and Pastoral Review, vol. XLVIII, 
pp. 647-54 (June 1948). 

* Bachelet, art. cit., 592-3 ; Bellarmine, De Controversiis, ‘‘ De Romano Pontifice,”’ 
bk. V, cap. vi; Suarez, De Romano Pontifice, bk. 111; De Juramento Fidelitatis 
Regis Angliae (Opera, t. XXIV). Suarez rules out the directive power as meaningless 

use inefficacious—not a power at all, in fact. 

* He was also engaged in a third controversy of this kind with the “ seven fools ” 
of Venice—Sarpi and his group—1606-7. 
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4. Background of Ideas in Ireland 


A search for any such theoretical background in Ireland in the 
first half of the seventeenth century will not yield a very rewarding 
result. Under a regime of repression, conditions simply ruled out 
open discussion of any kind by Catholics—until the period of the 
rebellion of 1641 and the Confederation. But even during that 
decade, and the controversial phase amongst the exiles on the 
Continent that followed, though there was a considerable amount 
of heated discussion, there was a singular poverty of ideas, and the 
controversy remained tied to national and domestic issues: the 
rebellion, the Ormonde peace treaties, the policy of the Anglo-Irish, 
the Nuncio’s censures. The latter point did, however, serve to 
underline certain ideas on the supremacy of civil authority, even 
over ecclesiastical, which were accepted by the extreme Anglo- 
Irish party. The practical point in dispute was the right of the 
Supreme Council (standing for the king and Ormonde) to make peace 
without dictation from the Nuncio ; but behind that was the more 
general principle of royal jurisdiction. There was little formal 
discussion of the divine right, but it was accepted as the normal 
thing by Anglo-Irish writers, moderate (such as Lynch and French) 
or extreme (such as Callaghan and Walsh). Most of them were also 
opposed to the rebellion for political reasons, but the extremists 


rejected it as unlawful on principle and professed the doctrine of | 


passive obedience. Nobody, however, before the Remonstrance 
raised the matter, attacked papal authority in temporals, though 
one book (O’Mahony’s Disputatio Apologetica) invited attack by 
putting forward the common Jesuit doctrine. 

As one of the few Irish works of theoretical significance from the 
period, O’Mahony’s Disputatio A pologetica has a special interest in 
that it introduced the Jesuit theology on Church and State into 
Ireland, and at a time of crisis (1647). The first part of the book 
is a clear exposition of that theology, as far as it goes, and it would 
have been an admirable treatise if the writer had not turned it 
into a savage attack on the English in Ireland, Old and New. He 
defended the theory that kings may be deposed by the people for 
heresy or tyranny, with or without the sanction of the Pope.1 He 


1O0’Mahony, Disputatio A pologetica, pp. 25, 65, 97. He draws freely on Bellarmine 
and Suarez. On the nature of papal intervention he denies (as they do) that the Pope 


has direct temporal authority in this sense; his power in temporals is indirect. 


“ Quod si aliqui Summi Pontifices in aliquibus casibus Reges aliquos deposuerunt, 


usi sunt sua spirituali et suprema potestate directa, et indirecta temporali, ob haereses _ 


~ 
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also, of course, justified their right to rebel, and the whole book is an 
incitement to rebellion and worse. O’Mahony had no successor— 
Richard O’Ferrall’s parnphlet, the Relatio of 1658, has little theore- 
tical value, being merely another statement of the case against the 
Anglo-Irish. Its chief importance is that it occasioned John 
Lynch’s Alithinologia. 

The chief feature of the Anglo-Irish writings is that they accepted 
the principle of the King’s absolute and divinely given authority. 
On this principle they excluded the right to rebel. As yet, however, 
the extent of papal authority over the ruler was not called in question. 
Generally, too, these principles are not formally proved ; they are 
either taken for granted or discussed in passing. 

John Callaghan’s Vindiciarum Catholicorum Hiberniae (1650) is 
a typical royalist product of the kind I have mentioned ; a mixture 
of history and polemic. It is profitless to try to isolate any dis- 
cussion of principles in it, but Callaghan does expressly uphold the 
duty of obedience to the King, even when he is a heretic (thus 
implicitly rejecting the deposing power).? 

John Lynch is the most notable of these Anglo-Irish controversial 
writers, and as far as the Remonstrance is concerned the most 
interesting, for Walsh lists him among its defenders and Caron 
even quotes him in a list of Gallican and regalist writers against the 
deposing power. Actually, neither claim is justified, for he does 
not even mention the Remonstrance; but he is an important 
representative of the Anglo-Irish royalist tradition. The Alithino- 
logia, published in 1664 as an answer to O’Ferrall’s nationalist 
pamphlet of 1658, accepts the current theory of royal authority, 
but does not develop any proof beyond quoting Romans 13 and 
I Peter 2.2 Most of the book is devoted to proving the specific 
authority of the English kings over Ireland. The Supplementum 
Alithinologiae (1667) gives a more expanded proof of the main 
principle. Lynch’s line of argument in this work might be set out 


vel alia crimina gravissima....’’ (p. 25). He gives it as certain and common doct- 
rine that kings receive their power from God not directly but ‘mediante hominum 
consensu,”’ citing Suarez (p. 68). He places the deposing power in the people, but 
states that the Pope’s sanction will strengthen the right of the people to rebel against 
a tyrant (p. 65). A great deal of his space is given to historical examples, after which 
he sums up the arguments for deposition again (p. 97). This book, coming during 
the quarrelling in the Confederation between the Irish and the Anglo-Irish parties, 
created quite a stir, and was publicly burned in Kilkenny by order of the Supreme 
Council. Walsh preached a series of sermons against it there. Though the title-page 
bore the name Frankfurt, it was probably published in Lisbon, where it was 
condemned by the king of Portugal. 


‘Callaghan, Vindiciarum, II, p. 39. 
* Alithinologia, p. 109. 
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as follows : every king has supreme power in temporals within his | 


kingdom ; the English kings are also kings of Ireland ; therefore, 
they have supreme power in political affairs in Ireland. The minor 
premiss has been proved historically in the Alithinologia ; here he 
gives a theological proof of the major. This is derived from scrip. 
ture (Job, Daniel, Luke 21, Romans 13) and tradition (Tertullian 
and Augustine are the main authorities). As a corollary, he states 
that no cause can justify rebellion or any interference with royal 
authority, citing Bishop James Ussher (a noted Anglican exponent 
of divine right and passive obedience). There is nothing very 
original here—Lynch is simply giving the traditional regalist texts 
and exegesis. The Pope’s intervention in temporals is only men- 
tioned in passing (and excluded).? 

As for Caron’s appeal to Lynch’s other work, Cambrensis Eversus 
(1662), it may be observed first of all that this historical revision 
of Geraldus Cambrensis’s history has no relation to the Remon- 
strance, and secondly that the passage cited by Caron against the 
power of the Pope is not as unqualified as he makes it seem.* Any 
value the passage may have is indirect, as an indication of a con- 
temporary, independent attack on papal authority. The same 
ideas are here as in the later Alithinologia : the absolute authority 
and sacred character of the king, and the historical claim of the 
English kings to rule over Ireland.‘ In the course of his argument 
he takes up O’Mahony’s anti-royalist book and discusses popular 
sovereignty and the deposing theory in particular.® His opinion 
is that both are of Calvinistic origin,* and that Catholic theologians 
at all times reprobated them, but that “a more lax opinion on this 
subject, introduced by some persons in later times, went no farther 





1 Supplementum Alithinologiae, pp. 23 ff. ‘‘ Cum itaque Reges Angliae etiam et 
Reges Hiberniae sint, eos Hiberniae summum in temporalibus imperium necessario 
manet. Certo enim constat aliud in sacris litteris vix crebrius iterari, studiosius 
inculcari et instantius exaggerari, quam regibus supremam suarum ditionum ad- 
ministrandarum potestatem a Deo demandatam esse.”’ 

2 Op. cit., p. 25. 

* Caron, De Remonstrantia, part II, p. 189: ‘‘ Gratianus Lucius, alias Lynceis, in 
suo Cambrensi, Indicis litera R., Deponendorum Re gum doctrina haereticorum est, 
non Catholicorum. Quod et latissime probat, cap. 17, exemplo maxime Sedeciae 
Regis adversus Nabuchodonosor Principem suum tyrannum rebellantis, ideoque a 
Deo atrocissime afflicti, Ezech., 17.” 

* Cambrensis Eversus, 111, ch. xxvii (passim) discusses sovereignty. 

* Op. cit., III, p. 35, quotes a satirical couplet on O’Mahony’s book : 

“Why was this book, you ask, condemned to burn ? 
Because it aimed the throne to overturn.” 

* Op. cit., pp. 127 (“‘ the doctrine which teaches that the King derives and must 
lay down his power at the beck of the people, is taken from the polluted sinks of 
heretics,”’), 135. 
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than that all controversies between the king and his subjects should 
be referred, not to the decision of the people, but to the supreme 
arbitration of the Pope.’ But this “ moderate” view is not 
0’Mahony’s—the latter’s was “‘taken from the repository of heretical, 
not of Catholic doctrine.’ Thus, the whole discussion only in- 
cidentally mentions the possibility of papal intervention, without 
passing any judgment on it or on the principle involved. Lynch 
confines himself to two things: the vindicaticn of royal zuthority 
and the reprobation of popular insurrection, both of which were 
embodied in the Anglo-Irish attitude to the rebellion of 1641. 

Such, then, was the general trend of ideas in Ireland before 1661 
on one aspect of the Church-State controversy in the seventeenth 
century ; that is, the origin and extent of royal authority. The 
other and still more critical question of papal intervention into 
that sphere was not formally raised till the Remonstrance was 
drawn up in 1661 ; and when it was, its defenders were forced, for 
want of a true theological preparation for their doctrine in Irish 
sources, to borrow their arguments from Gallicanism. 


THE FORMULA OF THE REMONSTRANCE 


Both in its form or layout and in its phraseology the Loyal 
Formulary of 1661 is analogous to the Oath of Allegiance. It is, 
in fact, a paraphrase of that Oath, with certain omissions, and with 
the more offensive expressions modified. Though it is thus toned 
down, the language is still excessive and dangerous in the circum- 
stances—phrases such as “ foreign power,” “‘ dependence on the 
See of Rome,” “ murdering the Anointed of the Lord,” owed too 
much to Protestant propaganda to sit happily on the lips of Irish 
Catholics. Generally, the Remonstrance is a mixture of legitimate 
sentiments with controversial doctrines, couched in language that 
can only be regarded as tendentious. 

The whole document that was to be presented to the king con- 
sisted of three parts: (a) the Preamble or introductory address 
which is the Remonstrance in the usual sense of the word (i.e. a 
formal statement of grievances) ; (b) the Act of Recognition or 
Declaration of Allegiance which is the part usually referred to as the 
Remonstrance ; (c) the Petition. This arrangement is indicated 
in the sub-heading to the whole formula: “‘ The humble Remon- 
strance, Acknowledgement, Protestation and Petition of the Roman 


1p. cit., p. 137. 
? Op. cit., p. 141. 
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Catholic Clergy of Ireland.” It should be noted that the Remon- 
strance is designedly associated with the clergy, though it was 
mainly drawn up by the laity. 

The preamble need not delay us. It has reference to the current 
attacks on the Catholics and to the problem of the lands that had 
been confiscated after the collapse of the rebellion. The stress on 
the lay interest here is obvious. They state that the cause of all 
their troubles is the misrepresentation of their dependence on the 
Pope’s authority and that their declaration is meant to vindicate 
their position in this respect. 

The formula proper consists of eight clauses or articles. (Peter 
Walsh found nine clauses in it, but the last one is really part of the 
eighth). They are called ‘‘ the tenets of our religion and loyalty 
to the king,” with particular reference to ‘‘ dependence on the See 
of Rome.’! The following is the text : 


We do acknowledge and confess your majesty to be our true and lawful 
king, supreme lord, and rightful sovereign, of this realm of Ireland, and of 
all other your majesty’s dominions. 

And, therefore, we acknowledge and confess ourselves to be obliged 
under pain of sin to obey your majesty in all civil and temporal affairs, 
as much as any other of your majesty’s subjects, and as the law and rules 
of government in this kingdom do require at our hands. 

And that, notwithstanding any power or pretension of the pope or see of 
Rome, or any sentence or declaration of what kind or quality soever given 
or to be given by the pope, his predecessors, or successors, or by any 
authority spiritual or temporal proceeding or derived from him or his see, 
against your majesty or royal authority, we will still acknowledge and 
perform to the uttermost of our abilities our faithful loyalty and true 
allegiance to your majesty. 

And we openly disclaim and renounce all foreign power be it either 
papal or princely, spiritual or temporal, inasmuch as it may seem able or 
shall pretend to free, discharge or absolve us from this obligation or 
shall any way give us leave or licence to raise tumults, bear arms, or offer 
any violence to your majesty’s person, royal authority, or to the state or 
government. 

Being all of us ready not only to discover and make known to your 
majesty and to your ministers all the treasons made against your majesty 
or them which shall come to our hearing but, also, to lose our lives in the 
defence of your majesty’s person and royal authority ; and to resist with 


1 The Remonstrance is given in full in H.V.R., pp. 7-8, and in other works by 
Walsh, such as Causa Valesiana (Appendix), and The More Ample Account, pp. 4-5. 
Walsh supplies his own analysis of it in H.V.R., pp. 460 f. (It should be said that the 
page-numbering of this work is so uncertain as to be almost useless for reference 
purposes). The text of the Remonstrance is given in Latin in Commen/sarius 
Rinuccinianus, vol.V,pp.378-381. Redmond Caron analyses it in his De Remonstrantia 
part I, pp. 3-5. 
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our best endeavours all conspiracies and attempts against your majesty, 
be they framed or sent under what pretence, or patronized by what foreign 
or authority soever. 

And, further, we profess, that all absolute princes and supreme 

vernors, of what religion soever they be, are God's lieutenants on earth, 
and that obedience is due to them according to the laws of each common- 
wealth respectively in all civil and temporal affairs. 

And, therefore, we do here protest against all doctrine and authority 
to the contrary. 

And we do hold it impious and against the word of God to maintain 
that any private subject may kill or murder the anointed of God, his 
prince, though of a different belief and religion from his. 

And we abhor and detest the practice thereof as damnable and wicked. 

These being the tenets of our religion, in point of loyalty and submission 
to your majesty’s commands, and our dependence on the see of Rome no 
way intrenching upon that perfect obedience which, by our birth and by 
all laws divine and human, we are bound to pay to your majesty, our 
natural and lawful sovereign, we humbly beg, prostrate at your majesty’s 
feet, that you would be pleased to protect us from the severe persecution 
we suffer, merely for our profession in religion ; leaving those that are 
or hereafter shall be guilty of other crimes (and there have been such in all 
times, as well by their writings as by their actions,) to the punishment 
prescribed by law. 


The first clause is a perfectly legitimate statement that Charles 
II is their lawful king, if we except the phrase “ supreme lord,” 
which in view of the Oath of Supremacy might have other implica- 
tions. What implications it has may be seen, however, in the sixth 
clause which completes the declaration of allegiance in clause one. 
This sixth clause accepts the divine right of kings and the absolute 
nature of their authority in the temporal sphere. It thus expresses 
the dominant political idea of the age. 

In the second clause they state their duty of obedience to the 
toyal authority. This is expressly limited to civil and temporal 
affairs, but the phrases “as much as any of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects” and “ the laws and rules of this kingdom ” might easily be 
given a Protestant interpretation. 

The third and fourth clauses introduce the really dangerous and 
controversial element—the indirect power of the Pope. The wording 
is cautious, however, and there is no explicit denial of excom- 
munication, deposition or indirect power; but that meaning is 
implicit. Clause three, without denying the possibility or the right 
of such use of papal authority, repudiates it in advance, and in so 
far as it may be used against Charles IT. This defiance extends to 
any contemplated papal action, personal (by sentence of excom- 
munication and deposition) or vicarious (through the papal Nuncio). 
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Clause four is an amplification of the previous one, repudiating 
this time any claim by papal or other “ foreign ”’ power to absolve 


the Irish subjects of the king from their allegiance or license them | 


to rebel. It incidentally denies the lawfulness of rebellion. The 
rejection of the indirect power is more explicit here : the renuncia- 
tion of all “ foreign power, papal or princely, spiritual or temporal 
in as much as it may seem able or shall pretend to free (us) . . . .” 
taken in conjunction with the general context of absolutist doctrine, 
can only mean a denial that the Pope has such power. 

The fifth clause contains another legitimate statement—a pledge 
to reveal all treasons against the royal authority, which is in itself 
a good thing and even a duty for all subjects. But, again, the word 
“treason ” had acquired a special connotation in the anti-Catholic 
laws of the kingdom, and the Elizabethan statutes (which were still 
in existence) equated “Catholics” with “traitors.” Moreover, 
the term “treason’’ in any declaration of loyalty should not be 
extended beyond human limits (not to a papal sentence of excom- 
munication, for example), nor ignore just causes (in a religious war, 
to take another obvious example). The clause was, in fact, a 
repudiation of the right to rebel in any circumstances or by any 
authorization. 

The seventh clause is a mild rejection of the contrary doctrine, 
but without expressly referring to the indirect power. It was here 
that the Oath of Allegiance had rejected the opposing doctrine 
(“ that Princes which be excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other what- 
soever’”’), as “impious, heretical and damnable,” thereby only 
expressing a doctrinal decision in advance of the Church. Actually 
what the Remonstrance does here is to omit any mention of the 
“‘deposing power” from the clause and to reserve its strongest 
denunciation for the more obvious subject of tyrannicide. 

The eighth and last clause, then, asserts their belief that it is 
“‘ impious and against the word of God to maintain that any private 
subject may kill or murder the Anointed of God, his Prince, though 
of a different belief and religion from his.” (The sentence is an 
echo of the Oath of Allegiance). Note the provocative phrase 
“kill or murder,”’ and the general misrepresentation of this doctrine 
of tyrannicide as held by some of the Jesuits. For a private subject 
to murder anybody, not to say a king, is clearly against the word of 
God. But the doctrine of tyrannicide visualized the execution of 
a just sentence by someone who had been duly authorized and was 
therefore no longer acting in a private capacity. To kill a justly 


| 
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excommunicated tyrant was not necessarily murder. In any case, 
the doctrine of tyrannicide was not accepted as Catholic doctrine ; 
this clause suggests that it was. 

The final section sums up the foregoing as their “ tenets of relig- 
ion’ in point of allegiance, significantly allowing no “ intrench- 
ment’ by the See of Rome on their “ perfect obedience ’’ to the 
king ; and makes the usual petition, “‘ prostrate at your Majesty’s 
feet,’ for protection from persecution. The last sentence, by 
leaving those “guilty of other crimes”’ (obviously the recent re- 
bellion) to “‘ the punishment prescribed by the Law,” received a 
great deal of emphasis both in the subsequent Louvain censure of 
the Remonstrance and in Walsh’s Vindication, being taken to mean a 
denial of clerical immunity. 

Despite its obvious resemblance to the Oath of Allegiance, and 
Walsh’s acknowledgement elsewhere of their common motive and 
purpose, he tries to find differences between the Remonstrance 
and the Oath, impelled by the Roman censure which equated them. 
There was, of course, the obvious difference that the Remonstrance 
was not an oath at all, though Walsh in one place seems to make it 
include a virtual oath and in another deplores its lack of any oath, 
formal or virtual.2 The Oath of Allegiance was statutory, carrying 
serious penalties ; the Remonstrance was only a spontaneous offering 
without any legal sanction. (As a voluntary statement the Re- 
monstrance was therefore all the more mischievous). Then—and 
this was his strongest point—where the Oath rejected the possibility 
of the Pope’s deposing James I, the Remonstrance only rejected (in 
advance) any attempt to depose Charles IT, though it implied the 
former. The Remonstrance was certainly less offensive in its lang- 
uage, and notably avoided the serious rejection of the papal position 
as heretical, but these accidental differences cannot obscure the 
substantial identity of the two formulas. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that the Remonstrance would be 
linked with the Oath of Supremacy. Shortly after it was printed 
and distributed in London, the town-criers (with their usual flair 
for simplification and sensation) had represented it as a renunciation 
of the Pope by the popish clergy of Ireland and, says Walsh, did 
great harm to their scheme.* For controversial purposes, the 
author of The Friar Disciplined reduces the Remonstrance to a 
denial of spiritual authority to the Pope, and attacks Walsh for 


ce 


1 More Ample Account, p. 39 (‘‘ a substitute for the Oath of Allegiance”). 
?H.V.R., pp. 452, 500. 
*H.V.R., p. 25. Many of the clergy opposed it on the ground of this resemblance, 
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promoting the Oath of Supremacy in disguise.t It must be re- 
membered, however, that the author of The Friar Disciplined is 
himself a royalist and that he can only make a case against Walsh 
either by representing his teaching as harmful to royal authority 
(an unconvincing attempt to outdo Walsh in loyalty) or to equate 
his Remonstrant doctrine with the Oath of Supremacy and attack it 
from the standpoint of spiritual authority. Actually, this writer is 
putting Walsh’s Remonstrant doctrine for the Remonstrance itself : 
but Walsh’s own ideas were much more extreme.? 

Walsh, of course, constantly asserts that the Remonstrance is 
only concerned with temporals, but one is always uncertain of his 
true opinion.* In the letter to the Catholics of the three kingdoms 
(which accompanied the Remonstrance) he advised them to take 
both the Oath of Allegiance and the Oath of Supremacy, as having 
a common motive with the Remonstrance. Moreover, he interprets 
the Oath of Supremacy in such a way that it does not refer to 


spiritual but to temporal headship . . . . “‘ nor do they (Protestants) 
intend to deny by the said Oath . . . . any power purely spiritual to 
the Pope....’’* The gist of this long, rambling statement seems 


to be that the Oath of Supremacy repudiates no more than such 
papal power as is repugnant to the royal authority in temporals. 
He charges the Catholics with unreasonably misrepresenting and 
opposing that Oath and states that if they took the Oath of Supre- 
macy, they could get legal toleration and remain good Catholics. 
This was an amazingly liberal attitude to the Oath of Supremacy 
for an Irish Catholic and a Franciscan, and it is no wonder that 
contemporaries took fright at “‘ Peter Walsh’s Remonstrance.’* 
However, Walsh’s personal views were one thing ; the Remonstrance 


1 Friar Disciplined, pp. 40, 95-6. (An anti-Remonstrant, though royalist work. 
Ghent, 1674.) 

2 Op. cit., pp. 87-9. See also pp. 27 ff. for general discussion on Walsh and Oath of 
Supremacy. 

°H.V.R., p. 698. It merely acknowledges the king’s supremacy in temporal 
matters, “‘leaving out of purpose all mention of any kind of spiritual things or causes.” 
See More Ample Account, p. 51. 

‘ Reprinted at beginning of H.V.R. See p. xvi. In a note on p. xx he condemns the 
nuncio and the majority of the Irish bishops in 1646 for swearing obedience to the 
Pope while ignoring the king and his Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, and sees a 
continuation of their attitude in the present opposition to those Oaths and to the 
Remonstrance of 1661. ‘‘ We know they must be perjured to the Pope if they prove 
faithful to the king.” 

*H.V.R., pp. 24-25. 

* See H.V.R., p. 689 where he argues that the limitation of the sense of the 
Remonstrance to the temporal sphere did not mean that the king had not some 
authority in spirituals (thus replacing the Pope’s indirect power in temporals by the 
king’s indirect power in spirituals—a logical conclusion from Gallicanism) . 
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another ; and he had the prudence to argue its case subsequently 
on other, safer lines than the Oath of Supremacy. 

To sum up the doctrine of the Remonstrance : it was based on 
the two related principles of absolutism and divine right ; it laid 
down the duty of passive obedience for subjects ; it repudiated any 
power which might interfere with this duty or with the royal author- 
ity from which it was derived. But this implied a denial of any 
power by the Pope in the temporal sphere of royal authority and 
was equivalent to political Gallicanism. The doctrinal issue is 
thus the indirect power of the Pope in temporals, popularly known 
as the deposing power! A further article will show how this 
latent Gallicanism was developed into a full-blown doctrine in the 
writings of those rather odd Franciscan royalists, Peter Walsh and 
Redmond Caron. 


JAMES BRENNAN 


_1H.V.R., p. 525. Walsh sums up the doctrine of the Remonstrants thus : “‘ That 
kings may not be deposed by the Pope.” 














THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


It is not without some hesitation that a writer to-day approaches 
a subject which is still so much sub judice as that of the manuscripts 
of Qumran, or Dead Sea Scrolls, as they are still so persistently called 
in English.* 

Over the last few years five more manuscript hiding-places have 
been discovered, four of them on the very edge of the terrace where 
the monastery ruins stand, the fifth somewhat over a mile to the 
north ; this last, found in the first place by the Bedouin, contained 
several relatively complete scrolls, of which nothing definite is 
yet known.? Laid out meanwhile on the long tables of the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum in Arab Jerusalem, are some forty thousand 
fragments, representing over four hundred original writings.* Who 
knows what surprises will await the scholar when they are all finally 
identified, grouped and published ? The last of the complete scrolls 
found in 1947 has now been unrolled, and turns out to be, not the 
lost Apocalypse of Lamech, as formerly believed, but an Aramaic 
version of certain chapters of Genesis, interspersed with narratives 
and legends of the Patriarchs.4 The two copper scrolls found in 
1952 in the third cave have been opened—cut into segments so 
that the writing inside could be read—and the popular imagination 
has been stirred by their tale of vast quantities of ancient treasure 
hidden and buried from Mount Garizim to Hebron.® 

The excavation of Khirbet Qumran itself has been completed, and 


? Author's note. In transliterating the Hebrew consonantal texts, the writer has had 
to adopt a single s for samekh, sade, sin and shin ; a single h for he and heth, anda 
single ¢ for teth and taw. He regrets any inconvenience caused. 

* Cf. Rev. Bibl. LXIII (1956), pp. 572-4 ; Cath. Bibl. Quart. XIX (1957), pp. 99-100; 
Bibl. Arch. X1X (1956), p. 77 n. . 

* Description of fragments and work of editing in Rev. Bibl. LXIII (1956), pp. 49-67 
and Bibl. Arch. XIX (1956), pp. 75-96. A Hebrew fragment of the Testament of 
Nephthali has now been identified (Rev. Bibl., ibid., p. 407 n. ) ; the conclusions of De 
Jonge and Milik (cited in IRISH THEOL. QUART. XXIII (1956), p. 42) must now be 
modified accordingly 

* Description and publication of the more complete columns by N. Avigad and Y. 
Yadin in A Genesis Apocryphon—a Scroll from the Wilderness of Judea (Jerusalem 
1956). Cf. Bibl. Arch. XIX (1956), pp. 22-4. 

5 Cf. Bibl. Arch. XIX (1956), pp. 60-64. Pére Milik, who is charged with the 
official publication, writes : ‘‘ it now seems highly unlikely that the work is in any 
sense Essene or ‘ official,’ as was generally presumed before the scrolls were read. 
Rather is it a private effort, highly individual in character, perhaps the work of 
a crank ” (ibid., p. 63.) 
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further details have emerged of the life and practices of the fascin- 
ating Jewish sect that settled there, re-occupying an ancient site 
that dates from the days of the Israelite monarchy.! The discovery 
of over fifty deposits of animal bones, carefully set aside and stored 
in jars—a practice attested neither in the scrolls nor in the Old 
Testament—points, in the excavator’s opinion, to the existence of 
some periodic feast of a religious or ritual character. Further exam- 
inations of the Qumran cemeteries has thrown some light on the 
much-discussed question of the celibacy of these Jewish monks, at 
least in the more developed stage of their existence.? Burials of 
women and children have been found, but only in the smaller 
secondary cemeteries that lie north, south and east of the principal 
burial area. This area, with its thousand-odd graves, carefully 
arranged and aligned from north to south, and devoid of funeral 
omament, has so far yielded only male burials.* In 1956, evidence 
of agriculture—practised by a community which was evidently 
mainly self-supporting—was brought to light in the shape of a 
long enclosure wall extending southwards near the Dead Sea shore, 
and above all, in a large building enclosure, seemingly an agricultural 
dependency, at the oasis of Ain Feshka.* Here were found pottery, 
coins and even a terracotta inkwell of the same kind as those found 
at Qumran itself. This new site was to be the objective of the 1957 
campaign. 

All the while scholars have continued to discuss the historical 
background of the non-biblical scrolls, especially the Habacuc 
Commentary. Even the discovery of proper names in a fragmentary 
text from the fouth cave has not settled the question.5 





1 Preliminary report of the 1954-6 campaigns in Rev. Bibl. LXIII (1956), pp. 533-78. 
Israelite remains of the 8th-7th centuries B.C. suggest that this was the site of Ir ha- 
melah (‘‘City of salt,’’ Jos. 15: 62), as already proposed by M. Noth in 1938. The 
numerous cisterns of Qumran—so Pére de Vaux believes—were not for ritual bathing 
(‘ baptisteries,”’ as many dub them), but simply for water-storage (ibid., p. 540). 

* The developed ‘‘ Rule of the Community ” (JQS) makes no mention of women 
and children, but they figure in the Damascus Document (CDC) and also in the 
“Rule of the Congregation ” (JQSa), a brief and apparently earlier code, found in 
association with JQS in the first cave ; see Discoveries in the Judean Desert I. Qumran 
Cave I (Oxford 1955), pp. 108 ff. (abbrev. Qumran Cave I). 

* The only doubtful instance (tomb 7) is out of alignment and of a special type. 

* Probably, too, the community practised cultivation in the plain of Buget‘a, some 
2} miles inland, accessible from the Wadi Qumran. Cf. R. W. Farmer in Theol. 
Zeit. XI (1955), pp. 245ff.; XII (1956), pp. 56 ff., and Bibl. Arch. XIX (1956), 
pp. 12-17. 

5 A fragmentary commentary on Nahum (4QpNahum, published by J. M. Allegro, 
Journ. Bibl. Lit. LXXV (1956), pp. 89 ff.) speaks of ‘‘ the kings of Greece from 
Antiochus to the appearance of the rulers of the Kittim ”’ (line 3), where the Kittim, 
contrasted with the Seleucid Antiochus (probably Epiphanes) seem to designate the 
Romans. H. H. Rowley, however, still holds to the Seleucid identification (Pal. 
Expl. Quart. LX XVI (1956) pp. 92 ff.; Journ. Bibl. Lit. LXXV (1956), pp. 188ff, ; 
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THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


However, what has most aroused public interest in the Scrolls, 
what has brought the whole subject out of the learned periodicals, 
and into the newspapers’ columns, into the realm of best-sellers, of 
radio and television ; what has earned them—rightly or wrongly —the 
titles “unique,” “sensational”” and “revolutionary”’ is their 
alleged relation to the New Testament and the Christian religion. 
Pride of place in popular interest is frequently accorded to the per- 
son of the sect’s principal organizer, leader or reformer, as he is 
variously styled—he whose identity is veiled under the biblical 
designation, ‘‘ teacher of righteousness ”’ ;! all the more so when he 
is presented to the public by the captivating pen of a Dupont- 
Sommer, an Edmund Wilson or a John Allegro. Yet does he deserve 
the publicity that has been granted him—or, lest we seem to malign 
that venerable figure, does the place he occupies in the Qumran 
manuscripts justify the importance that has been attached to his 
person and work ? I do not think so. After all, we know very little 
about the Teacher. One of the most recent and able translators of 
the scrolls has ventured the opinion that the name designates not 
a single historical individual, but simply a continuing office, that 
of true interpreter of the Law, in the community.? At all events, 
the Teacher plays a very restricted role in the documents so far 
known. He is mentioned in only one of the four relatively complete 
non-biblical scrolls found in 1947, viz., the commentary or pesher 


Jewish Apocalyptic and the Dead Sea Scrolis, London 1957). Line 2 refers to ‘ 

trws, king of Greece,”” probably Demetrius. While Allegro thinks of Demetrius III 
Eucerus, contemporary with Alexander Janneus (103-76 B.C.), H. H. Rowley (ibid) 
and H. Schonfield (Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls, London 1956, p. 96) prefer 
Demetrius I Soter (161-150 B.C.). 


1 Mwrh (h)sdq. Cf. mwrh Isdgh (Vg. doctorem justitiae), Joel 2:23, where, however, 
the context demands the alternative rendering of the Hebrew root, viz. ’’ the early 
vain according to righteousness.” Similarly, wywrh sdq, Os. 10:12. “ Teacher of 
righteousness ’’ may just as well be rendered “‘ legitimate teacher,” even “ correct 
expositor (of the Law),”’ as T. H. Gaster puts it—The Dead Sea Scriptures in English 
translation (New York 1956), p. 5. Cf. the expression ‘‘ messiah of righteousness, ’’ i.e. 
legitimate Messiah, in a text from 4Q (Journ. Bibl. Lit. LX XV (1956), p. 175). 


2 Op. cit., p. 26. A similar scepticism is expressed (p. 29) on the possibility of 
individual identification of the Wicked Priest. At the other extreme, Allegro holds 
that we know the name of the Teacher, viz., Zadok, whose tomb is mentioned in the 
copper scroll (The Dead Sea Scrolls, Penguin Books 1956, p. 95). The present writer 
thinks that this Zadok is the high-priest of David’s and Solomon's time, from whom, 
as ‘‘ sons of Zadok’, the priestly founders of the sect claimed lawful descent ; their: 
use of the title stems from Ezech. 48: 40; (cf. CDC III, 21-IV, 2 where Ezech. 44:15 
is applied to the sect. 
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on Habacuc.! There are some four brief references to him in the 
Damascus Document, a work known to scholars for nearly fifty 
years, and two or three further allusions in fragmentary biblical 
commentaries from the first and fourth caves.? His name could 
be deleted from the writings of the sect without materially affecting 
their characteristic beliefs and doctrines. On the other hand—if 
I may be pardoned a little premature apologetic—the New Testament 
is simply impregnated with Christ ; take his name away, and what 
have you left but meaningless shreds and tatters? Take away 
Christ, Risen Saviour and Son of God, and “ our preaching is 
empty ; empty, too, your faith’ (r Cor. 15:14). True, we do not 
have all the writings of the Qumran sect, but we do have enough, 
e.g. in such documents as the Rule of the Community, the Damascus 
Document, the Hymns and War Scrolls, to form a fair general 
picture of their beliefs and hopes. True again, the men of Qumran 
have not left us, among their non-biblical writings, a ‘‘ gospel-type ”’ 
of literature—but, then, why should they ? Their inspired gospel 
was the Torah of Moses and the other writings of the Hebrew Bible, 
which are so abundantly represented among the scrolls and frag- 
ments. 4 


THE TEACHER CRUCIFIED ? 


Yet it has been claimed that the faithful of Qumran saw in the 
Teacher something more than an authentic interpreter of Moses 
and the Prophets, a gifted organizer, an historical figure of the past 
whose work was done. In previous articles we discussed the theories 


1 10pHab I, 13 ; II, 1-2 ; V, 9-10 ; VII, 4-5 ; VIII, 1-3 ; 1X, 9-10; XI, 4-7. Probably 
too, I1,7-9 (‘‘ the priest whom God has placed in Juda to interpret all the words of his 
servants the prophets’). ‘‘ Elect of God” (V, 3-5; X, 11-12) should probably be 
read as a plural and applied to the community, as in X, 13; cf. JQS VIII, 6; IX, 
14; IQH Il, 13; XIV, 15; IQM XII, 1, 4; CDC IV, 3-4; 40pPs37 (Ist frag.)1,5 ; 
II, 5, 16 (Pal. Expl. Quart. LXXXVI (1954), pp. 69-75) ; 4QFlorilegium (on Ps. 2, 
lines 1-2) (Journ. Bibl. Lit. LX XV (1956), p. 96). 

*CDC I, 11-12 and XX, 28-34; XIX, 35-XX, 1 and XX, 14 (both reading mwrh 
hyhyd, probably a late correction for mwrh hyhd, ‘‘ teacher of the community,” 
cf. G. Vermés, Discovery in the Judean Desert, New York 1956, p. 170. More cautious 
of the correction is C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents, Oxford 1954, p. 37). On 
CDC VI, 3-11, vide infra. 

* IQpMicheas, fr. 8-10, lines 6-8 (Qumran Cave I, p. 78) ; 4QpPs37 (lst frag.) 
II, 14-16 (loc. cit. ) ; in a second fragment of the same pesher (Journ. Bibl. Lit. LXXV 
(1956, p. 94) Allegro conjecturally supplies the name in a gap in the text: ‘Its 
interpretation concerns the wicked [pries]t who [sent to the Teacher of Righteousness 
...?] to slay himf[ . . .] and the Law which he sent to him.” 

* All the books of the Hebrew bible, save Esther, are represented ; Deuteronomy, 
Isaias and Psalms figure most prominently. Also found are fragments of Tobias 
ey and Aramaic), Ecclesiasticus (Hebrew and Greek) and Letter of Jeremias 

reek). 
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of Dupont-Sommer and Wilson about the martyrdom and expected 
messianic return of the Teacher. Now the theory takes more 
definite shape: the Teacher was crucified by his adversary, the 
Wicked Priest, his broken body was reverently interred by his 
disciples against the day when he would rise again and return as 
Priestly Messiah to lead the new Israel, the purified community? 

First—and let us be quite frank on this point—even if this theory 
were true, it would make not the slightest difference to the Christian 
faith. Many prophets and just men of the Old Law, even till the 
days of John the Baptist, suffered martyrdom in the cause of right- 
eousness,? and some of them were expected, at least in certain 
quarters, to return in messianic times,‘ together with men like 
Elias and Henoch, who had been “ taken up” by the Lord.’ In 
New Testament times, many arose who claimed to be messiahs or 
messianic prophets, or were saluted as such by their followers ; of 
these, some were executed by the ruling power.* These long-recog- 
nized facts have presented no “ problem ” for Christianity ; neither 


1 IRISH THEOL. QUART. XXIII (1956), pp. 34-5, 39 ff. C. T. Fritsch (The Qumran 
Community, New York 1956, pp. 81-2) also believes that the Teacher was martyred 
by the Wicked Priest, and that his figure assumed messianic significance in the eyes of 
the community. 

* Theory of J. M. Allegro, first proposed in B.B.C. broadcasts, Jan. 1956; cf. 
Time magazine, 6 Feb. 1956, p. 37 ; letter to The Times, 20 March 1956 ; The Dead 
Sea Scrolls, pp. 95-100, 148-50. His views have been much criticized by scholars— 
see letter to The Times, 16 March 1956, by Pére de Vaux and his associates ; H. H. 
Rowley in Time magazine, 2 April 1956, p. 31; The Listener, 1 Nov. 1956, p. 713; 
Pal. Expl. Quart. LXXXVIII(1956), pp. 105-6; Journ. Bibl. Lit. LX XV (1956), 
pp. 188-191 ; K. Smyth in Studies XLV (1956), pp. 8-11, and The Dead Sea Scrolis 
(C.T.S. London 1956), pp. 17-19 ; E. Sutcliffe in The Month n.s. XVII (1956), pp. 107- 
8; R. de Vaux in Blackfriars XXXVI (1956), pp. 462-3. 

* E.g. Abel (Gen. 4:8) ; Zacharias ben Joaiada (2 Par. 24:21) ; Urias (Jer. 26:23); 
Onias (2 Mach. 4:34) ; the victims of Jezabel’s persecution(3Kings 18:13), of Manasses’ 
(4 Kings 21:16), and of Antiochus’ (2 Mach. 6: 18-31 and 7 passim ; Josephus, Ant. 
XII, v, 4, mentions crucifixions) ; John the Baptist (Mark 6:17-29). Jewish tra- 
dition held that Isaias was martyred under Manasses, and Jeremias stoned by the 
Jews in Egypt (see Asc. of Isaias 11-V ; Tertullian, Adv. Gnost. Scorp. 8 : P.L. II, 137). 
Cf. also Matt. 23 : 34-6 and Heb. 11:35-8. 

* Jeremias—Matt. 16 :14 (cf. 2 Mach. 15: 13-16); Isaias and Jeremias—4 Esdras 
2:18 ; John the Baptist—Mark 6:16 and Matt. 16:14. 

5 Henoch—Gen. 5:24 and Slav. Henoch XXXVIII ; Elias—4 Kings 2:11; Mal. 
4:5-6 (TM, 3:23-4) ; Mark 9:11 ; Matt. 16: 14; John 1: 21; cf. Justin, Dial. cum 
Tryph. 49 (P.G. VI, 587) and J. M. Lagrange, Le Messianisme (Paris 1909), pp. 
210-213. The apocrypha attribute a similar ‘‘ rapt-return’”’ to Baruch (Syr. Bar. 
LXXVI,2) and Esdras (4 Esd. XIV, 9). 

* E.g. Theudas (Acts 5:36) and another of the same name later (Jos. Ant. XX, v, 1); 
Judas the Galilean (Acts 5:37 and Jos. Ant XVII, x, 5; XVIII, i, 1; Bell. Jud. Il, 
viii, 1) ; “‘ the Egyptian ” (Acts 21:38 ; cf. Jos. Ant. XX, viii, 6 ; Bell. Jud. IL, xiii, 5) ; 
pseudo-messiahs and messianic prophets at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. Bell. Jud. 
VI, v, 2; cf. Matt. 24: 23-8). At the second Jewish revolt (132-5 A.D.) Bar Kokhba 
(Simeon ben Koseba of the Murabba‘at manuscripts) was hailed as Messiah by Rabbi 
Agqiba ; cf. J. Bonsirven, Testes Rabbiniques (Rome 1955), nos. 1043, 1903. Barabbas 
(Matt. 27 : 15 ff.), who narrowly escaped execution by crucifixion, was also probably 
a pseudo -messiah. 
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does the Teacher, even if what is claimed for him be true. What 
counts, after all, is the difference in stature, in personal claims, in 
messianic work, of Jesus and the Teacher.1 While Jesus died to 
redeem men, no saving virtue is claimed in the scrolls for the death 
of the Teacher, nor indeed, for the death of any of the messianic 
figures of Qumran.? 

Yet was the Teacher crucified? It is passing strange that the 
text upon which this belief is directly based does not even mention 
him, nor, for that matter, his adversary of the Habacuc pesher, the 
Wicked Priest. The text is found in a fragmentary pesher on the 
prophet Nahum from the fourth cave.* The prophet speaks of the 
fierce Assyrian under the image of a lion who “‘ filled his holes with 
prey and his den with ravin” (Nah. 2:12). “ Its interpretation,” 
the commentary runs, “concerns the Lion (or Young Lion) o% 
Wrath ’’* (line 7). Then, after a damaged allusion to the “‘ seekers- 
after-smooth-things ”’ (deceitful flatterers, traitors),5 we read (lines 
7-8) “ who used to hang (or hangs) men up alive,”* which thing 
(again the text is damaged) had not taken place or been done in 
Israel previously.’ There follows what is apparently an allusion to 
Deut. 21 : 23: “ he that is hanged is a curse of God.”* The reference 
is probably to crucifixion.* The perpetrator of this enormity, by 
all accounts the Lion of Wrath, is identified by the editor with the 
Hasmonean Priest-King, Alexander Janneus (103-76 B.C.), who is 
known to have crucified numbers of the Pharisees who had rebelled 
against him.1® Others argue for one of the second-century Seleucid 


1Cf. IRISH THEOL. QUART. XXIII (1956), p. 35. 

* There is still no evidence that the sect, any morethan their Jewish contemporaries, 
believed in a ‘‘ suffering Messiah.’”’ The title “‘ Servant of Yahweh ”’ (Is. 53) was not 
applied to the Teacher or the various Messiahs of the sect, though it is claimed—on 
what seem insufficient grounds to the present writer (vide infra)—that the community 
came to regard itself as the Servant ; cf. W. H. Brownlee in B.A.S.O.R. 132 (1953) 
pp. 8-13, 135 (1954), pp. 33-8 and C. T. Fritsch, loc. cit. Neither does Jesus’ favourite 
self-designation ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ yet figure in the scrolls. 

*40pNahum (loc. cit.) 

‘kpyr hhrwn. kephir, strictly ‘‘ young lion,” in Hebrew poetry (by virtue of 
parallellism) often signifiies ’’ lion ’’ simply ; cf. Zorell, s.v. 

‘after a break allowing for two or three words, we read .... mwt bdwrsy hhiqut 
(Allegro : ‘‘ death (?) by the seekers-after-smooth-things ’’). Gaster renders “‘ the 
Young Lion [who wrought venge] ance on them’ that sought after smooth things,’ in 
that he proceeded to hang them up alive ” (op. cit., p. 243). 

sr ytlh ’nsym hyym. 


_ Et Fae ae )by mlpnym. Supply ’sr I’ y‘sh (or, n‘sh). 
_ *khy Itlwy hy ‘I (h)‘s (yk)r’ (or, nkr’ ), i.e., “‘ for the one hanged alive on the tree 
it calls (or, is called). ...’’ - the Scriptural allusion is not given, and the line con- 


tinues straight on with Nah. 2:13 
*thh is itself indeterminate, but the addition of hyym points to some form of 
crucifixion or impaling. 
% Jos. Ant. XIII, xiv, 1-2 ; Bell. Jud. I, iv, 5-6. The Pharisees, in rebellion against 
Janneus, called in Demetrius III Eucerus, and the combined forces defeated the 
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kings, such as the arch-persecutor Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-163 
B.C.), who also inflicted crucifixion and other cruel tortures on the 
faithful Jews. There is no indication that the Lion of Wrath is 
the same as the persecutor, or persecutors, of the Teacher, usually 
referred to by such opprobrious terms as Wicked Priest or Man of 
the Lie.2 Still less is the Teacher himself in the picture ; there is 
no indication that he was among those hanged up alive. * In fact 
the Lion’s victims—certainly in Allegro’s theory—are the “ seekers. 
after-smooth-things,”” of whom the commentator says earlier (on 
Nah. 2: 12) “ [its interpretation concerns Deme]trius, king of Greece, 
who sought to enter Jerusalem by the counsel of the seekers-after- 
smooth-things.'’* These men, in the mind of the commentator, 
are traitors, who do not hesitate to call in the hated Seleucid for 
their own purposes. We meet them again in the Thanksgiving Psalms 
as the psalmist’s bitter enemies who seek his life, and from whom 
God delivers him ; and again in the Damascus Document, where they 
are the “ backsliders,” despisers of the Covenant, the faithless in 
Israel, who persecute the righteous with the sword, and against 
whom the divine wrath is kindled.’ Is it conceivable that the Qumran 
commentator could have grouped the Teacher or the men of his 
party with these men ? If the Teacher was crucified, it could only 
have been a distinct act of cruelty on the part of the Lion (Janneus 


priest-king, who fled to the mountains. However, following the defection to his side 
of numbers of the Pharisees, Janneus was able to gain the upper hand, capturing the 
remaining rebels ; eight hundred of them he crucified in full sight of Jerusalem, as he 
feasted with his concubines, and he had their wives and,children executed before their 
eyes while they still lived. 

1 Jos. Ant. XII, v, 4. Cf. H. H. Rowley, Journ. Bibl. Lit. LXXV (1956), pp. 
189, 192-3 and Pal. Expl. Quart. LXXXVI (1956), pp. 92ff. (Antiochus or one of his 
agents). H. Schonfield, with his first-century dating of the composition of certain of 
the scrolls and his theory of two principal ‘‘ Teachers,’’ thinks the Lion was the 
Roman Titus who took Jerusalem in 70 A.D. (op. cit., p. 97). 

? Wicked Priest: 1QpHab VIII, 8-IX, 2; IX, 9-12, 16 ff.; XI, 4-XII, 10; 
40pPs37 (2nd fr. ), line 2. Man of the Lie : 1QpHab II, 1; V,11; CDC XX, lb. 

5 Allegro cites (art. cit., p. 93) two lines of a pesher on Osee (4QpHosea), where are 
mentioned successively "’ the Lion of Wrath”’ (kpyr hhrwn) and “ the last priest 
(kwhn h'hrwn) who will smite in Ephraim,” and thinks that the play on words links 
the two characters. Yes, but who is the “ last priest ’’—good or bad ? And what 
is the connexion between him and the Lion ? Victim and persecutor ? Or rather, 
two fellow “ smiters ’’ or victors ? He also argues (Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 100) that the 
Qumran commentator would not mention the Lion’s crucifixions unless they had 
some special relevance to the sect’s history. Is this so ? F. F. Bruce (Second Thoughts 
on the Dead Sea Scrolis, London 1956, pp. 97-8) justly remarks that the incident 
might well be mentioned by anyone who wished to put Janneus’ impiety on 
permanent record. To the present writer it seems that the covenanters were wont to 
allude to contemporary events (cf. the Kittim invasion of 1QpHab) which had no 
immediate relation to themselves, but which, in their position as God’s “‘ elect,”’ they | 
interpreted as his visitation on sinners, their fellow- Jews included. 

* 40pNahum, line 2. There is probably an allusion to Is. 30 : 10. 
5 JOH Il, 32; CDC I, 18 ff. 
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or whoever he may have been) for which we have no evidence at 
all. Whatever the position, if the Teacher fell prey to the Lion’s 
wrath, he would surely be the principal victim in the eyes of the 
commentator, and we might reasonably expect some more explicit 
mention of him. As Professor Rowley puts it—here I stray again into 
the realm of apologetic—‘‘ the New Testament does not leave the 
crucifixion of Jesus to be inferred from a general statement that 
Pilate crucified men.””? 

The death of the Teacher is expressly mentioned in two texts of 
the Damascus Document, but neither there nor in any other of the 
texts so far published do we have any clear evidence as to the manner 
of his death.? 


- THE TEACHER’S RETURN 


Few, I think, would hold that the Teacher claimed to be, or was 
accepted as, Messiah in his own lifetime : for did he not live in the 
“age of wrath,” the “ time of iniquity” and of the “ dominion of 
Belial,” which is contrasted with the “era of favour ’’ of the final 
messianic period ?? So, too, his resurrection is nowhere chronicled 
in the Scrolls, as is that of Jesus in the New Testament. Did the 
sect, nonetheless, await his return as a messenger of God in messianic 
times ? The whole question of the messianic beliefs of the sect is a 
complicated one, and it has been still more complicated by a tend- 
ency to read back into these beliefs ideas about the Messiah that have 
crystallized with two thousand years of Christian history. The 
Qumran sect apparently expected several messengers of God in 


1 The Listener, loc. cit., p. 713. 

*CDC XIX, 35-XX, 1; XX, 14 (‘‘. . .from the day when the Teacher was 
gathered in . . ."’). It has been argued (cf. R. E. Murphy, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Bible, Newman Press 1956, p. 102) that “ gathered in” (‘asaph, Niph.) 
creates a strong presumption of the Teacher’s peaceable death ; cf. similar usage in 
the Old Testament for the deaths of Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, king Josias etc. 
However, in these examples, the determinative ’el ‘ammaw (‘‘ unto his people ’’) is 
added ; where the expression stands alone, it denotes death simply, with no necessary 
indication of its manner—cf. Is. 57 : 1 where it stands in parallel with ‘abad. 

* Era of iniquity : CDC VI, 10, 14; XII, 23; XIV, 19; XV, 7, 10. Dominion of 
Belial: JQS II, 19, cf. era of wrath, CDC I, 5. Era of thy favour : 1034bis II, 5 
(Qumran Cave I, p. 154) ; JQH, frag. 9, line 8; Season of favour: IQH XV, 15. 
In between the era of iniquity and era of favour comes the forty year’s war period of 
IQM II, 6; cf. CDC XX, 15. 

*On the Messianism of Qumran, see R. E. Brown in Cath. Bibl. Quart. XIX 
(1957), pp. 53-82 ; also J. T. Milik in Verb. Dom. XX XV (1957), pp. 65-74, who at- 
tempts to trace the historical development of Qumran messianic belief in the context 
of the sect’s history, viz. the first period of strict observance, with emphasis on priest- 
ly Messianism ; a second period of Pharisaic tendency, with the appearance of the 
Davidic Messiah ; and a final period of “ zealot” tendency, with emphasis on the 
warlike ‘‘ shoot of David.” 
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messianic times, certainly three ; they are named together in the Rule 
of the Community: “. . . until the coming of a Prophet and of 
the Anointed Ones (“‘ Messiahs”’) of Aaron and Israel” (IQS IX, 
11). Belief in a prophetic forerunner of the Messiah (cf. Deut. 
18:18) is found in the New Testament and in Jewish sources? 
Expectation of two Messiahs, one from the tribe of Levi, the other 
from that of Juda, i.e. Priestly and Lay, is found outside the 
scrolls ;? and in the scrolls themselves, the distinction between 
the two is indicated in the Rule of the Congregation from the first 
cave,‘ and in a collection of Testimonia from the fourth.® 

To return to the Teacher, he seems to be clearly distinguished 
from the two Messiahs awaited by the Sect in a text of the Damascus 
Document : “. . . from the day of the gathering-in of the teacher 
of the community until there arise a Messiah from Aaron and from 
Israel’”’ (CDC XIX, 35—XX, 1). Now, if the Sect accepted the 


1 'W. H. Brownlee renders “‘ anointed ones of Aaron and Israel,” i. e. a collectivity, 
referring to the community, priestly and lay, followers of the Messiah (‘the 
Prophet”) : The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (A. S.O. R. suppl. studies, 10-12, 
New Haven 1951), pp. 34-6, 50. W. La Sor (Vet. Test. VI (1956), pp. 425-9) also 
argues for Brownlee’s rendering on grounds of Hebrew syntax. However, an im- 
posing array of authorities (e.g. Milik, Vermés, Rowley, Kuhn, Millar Burrows, 
Bruce) hold to the idea of the two Messiahs, and their view finds solid support in 
the other texts of 10 and especially 4Q. . 

* John 1:21; 6:14; 7:40; cf. Acts 3:22 and 7:37 (application to Jesus). 
For Jewish sources, Gaster, op. cit., p. 339, who notes that the Rabbis identified 
the Prophet with Elias, the Samaritans with Moses redivivus. 

E.g. Testaments (Test. Levi XVIII, 12 ; Test. Dan. V, 10 ff. ; Test. Juda XXIV, 
5-6; Test. Naph. IV, 5). Eleazar the priest, who figures on coins of the Second 
Revolt with Bar Kokhba, may have been regarded as the Messiah of Aaron. The 
belief is also mentioned by Hippolytus (Comm. Blessing of Isaac, Jacob and Moses) 
—cf. J. T. Milik in Rev. Bébl. LX (1953), pp. 240-2 and Qumran Cave I, pp. 121-2. 
Some adumbrations of this belief have been indicated in late Old Testament books, 
e.g. the coupling of Josue the Priest and Zorobabel the Davidic Prince as two “ anoint- 
ed ones”’ in Zach. 4: 1-14, and the successive mention of the ‘“ horn of David's 
house ” and “ the sons of Zadok as priests’ in the psalm inserted in the Hebrew 
text of Ecclus. between 51:12 and 13. See A. Jones, Script. VIII (1956), p. 88. 

*1QSa II, 11-22 : at the “ messianic banquet ”’ (vide infra), the lay Messiah takes 
his place after the Priest (Priestly Messiah) and the other priests. In the attached 
collection of blessings (1QSb—Qumran Cave I, pp. 118 ff.) there are blessings for the 
Great Priest, then the priests, then the Prince of the Congregation, who is referred 
to in terms borrowed from Is. 11: 1-5 and Num. 24:17. Gaster (op. cit., pp. 19-20, 
35-8, 278-9) rejects the messianic character of both documents : 10Sa simply speaks 
of an anointed king and priest ; 1QSb is a protocol for exchage of greeting between 
members of the sect. 

5 Journ. Bibl. Lit. LXXV (1956), pp. 182-7. The texts are : Deut. 5: 28-9 
(Moses), linked with Deut. 18: 18-19 (prophet like-unto-Moses) ; Num. 24: 15-17 
(the “Star” of Balaam’s prophecy) ; Deut. 33: 8-11 (Moses’ blessing of Levi): 
lastly what is apparently an excerpt from 4Q Psalms of Joshua (citing Joshua 6 : 26), 
the relevance of which is uncertain. Here, then, Prophet, Priestly and Davidic 
Messiahs are linked. 

* Dupont-Sommer (The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, London 1954, 
p. 55) insists that the same person can be described by two different names, one 
alluding to his earthly, the other to his glorious career. Still, when the CDC author, 
in the very same breath, mentions and contrasts the epoch of the Teacher with 
that of the Messiah, it is hard to imagine he is thinking of the same person. 
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teaching of the book of Daniel (12: 1-3) on the resurrection in the 
last days, then, no doubt, they expected that their Teacher would 
rise with the rest of the righteous, and even, conceivably (there is 
no explicit evidence) that he would have some role to play in messian- 
ic times.2, The whole difficulty—to quote Professor Rowley again— 
is that ‘‘ no expectation of any resurrection, either for the Teacher 
or for any others, appears to have been cherished by the sect ”’ ;* 
in a word, there is no clear evidence that they believed in the resur- 
rection of the body. Consequently there is no solid basis for speak- 
ing of the “resurrected Teacher who would lead the theocratic 
community of the New Israel in the last days,’’* i.e., as Priestiy 
Messiah. 

It is claimed, again, that the sect applied to the Priestly Messiah 
the same titles— ‘‘ teacher of righteousness’ and “interpreter of 
the Law ’’ — as they did to the Teacher, thus suggesting some ident- 
ification between the two. Let us look at the texts. In the earlier 
section of the Damascus Document,* the author comments on 
Numbers 21: 18 (the ‘‘ song of the well’’): “ The well which the 
princes digged, which the nobles of the people delved with the staff.’’ 
The well, he explains, is the Law ; they that digged, the penitents of 
Israel who went out from Juda to sojourn in the land of Damascus 
(probably Qumran); the staff is the ‘‘searcher-of-the-Law ”’ ;? 
the nobles of the people dig the well with the “ staffs ’’ (i.e. precepts) 
he instituted ; in these precepts they must walk “ during the whole 
period of wickedness ’’— for without them they shall not attain to 
the coming of him who teaches righteousness in the end of days.® 


1 We omit the testimony of 2 Mach. (7 passim ; 12 : 44; 14: 46), which—perhaps 
significantly in view of the sect’s opposition to the Hasmonean priesthood—does 
not figure in their library. 

? Thus G. Vermés suggests that the sect may have come to regard him as the 
Prophet ; cf. op. cit., p. 221 and Cah. Sioniens IX (1955), p. 58, following suggestions 
of W. H. Brownlee, art. cit. The idea is largely based on the rendering of gbr (1QS 
IV, 20) as “‘ the [eschatological] man,”’ instead of “‘ man ”’ or “‘ every man ”’ ; similar- 
ly, 40pPs37 (Ist fr.) II, 14-16 and 1QH III, 10, where, however, if the reference is 
Messianic, gby denotes the Davidic Messiah (vide infra). 

8 Jewish Apocalyptic ..., pp. 17-18; cf. R. de Vaux, Blackfriars (loc. cit.), 
p. 463. 

* Allegro, op. cit., p. 148. 

5 Allegro, loc. cit. 

*CDC VI, 3-11. 

7 There is throughout a play on the double meaning of mhwqq, “ lawgiver”’ 
or ‘‘ staff, sceptre.”” The second “ staffs ’’ has the sense of “ ordinances "’ (hugqim) ; 
cf. similar passage, 1OpHab VII, 10-14. 

® Lit., ‘‘ without them they shall not ‘reach’ (ysygw) till there arise one who 
teaches righteousness (ywrh hsdq) at the end of days. ’’ Nasag (Hiph.) can also mean 
“obtain, get’’; hence C. Rabin renders, ‘‘ they shall not grasp (instruction) ”’ 
—op. cit., p. 22, and Gaster, ‘‘ they would never achieve their goal”’ (op. cit., p. 
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Here a figure of the last days, he who teaches righteousness (the 
Hebrew word word differs slightly from ‘‘ teacher of righteousness "’) 
is distinguished from a figure of the past, living during the “ period 
of iniquity,” the “ searcher-of-the-Law” or “ Interpreter of the 
Law ” as others render it, 1 who organized and instructed the coven- 
anters in their place of exile. He is mentioned again in another 
text of the same document, where the “ Star” of Balaam’s prophecy 
(Numb. 24:17) is interpreted of the “ searcher-of-the-Law who 
came to Damascus”’ (CDC VII, 18).2 To the present writer he 
seems to be none other than the Teacher himself, he whom God raised 
up after the first groping twenty years of the sect’s existence, to 
“lead them in the way of his heart,” to whose voice they must 
needs hearken as that of the divinely-inspired interpreter of the 
prophets and the word of God, he whom the wicked Priest pursued 
even to “the house of his exile.”* In this case, he is to be dis- 
tinguished, for all the similarity of name, from “‘ him who teaches 
righteousness at the end of days,’’ whom some identify with the 
Priestly Messiah. Of course, “‘ searching the Law” was a duty 
incumbent at all times on the sectarians, for only by so doing would 
they fulfil the oracle of Isaias, ‘‘ In the desert, prepare ye the way 
of the Lord” ;* a third part of every night was devoted to prayer 
and the study of the Law, and, wherever a group of ten was found, 
one man had the office of “searching the Law day and night” 
for the benefit of all. * It is no cause for wonder, then, that the same 
duty and function would exist in messianic days : in a text from the 
fourth cave, Nathan’s prophecy (2 Sam. 7: 11-14) is referred to the 
Davidic Messiah, with the comment, “ He is the Shoot of David, who 
will arise with the Searcher-of-the-Law,”’? Is this last named 
figure the Priestly Messiah ? We cannot be certain. 


1 dwrs htwrh. The expression was applied to Esdras (1 Esd. 7: 10). 

2 The “ sceptre,’’ which in the prophecy is parallel to the “‘ star,’’ is referred to 
“the Prince of all the congregation,” probably the Davidic Messiah (‘‘ when he arises, 
he shall strike violently all sons of Seth,” v. 20). 

3 CDC I, 11-12; XX, 27-34; 1QpHab II, 1-2, 6-10; VII, 4-5; VIII, 1-3; XI, 
4-7. Not all agree on this interpretation. Rowley (op. cit., p. 6 and The Zadokite 
Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, London 1952, p. 35) thinks the ‘“‘ Searcher of 
the Law ” was leader of the sect within forty years of the Teacher’s death ; cf. C. T. 
Fritsch, op. cit., p. 81 and F. F. Bruce, op. cit., p. 139. ‘‘ An idealized officer of the 
community ” (R. E. Brown, art. cit., p. 81). 

4G. Vermés, op. cit., p. 165. C. Rabin thinks the reference is to the Teacher, who, 
after his resurrection will solve all outstanding halakhic problems, as the Rabbis 
believed of Elias ; cf. S. Schechter (1910) and Margoliouth (1911) (cited by Rowley, 
Jewish Apocalyptic, p. 33). 

5 IQS VIII, 13-16, citing Is. 40 :3 and commenting, “‘ this is done by the searching 
of the Law (. . .mdrs htwrh).” 

* IQS VI, 6-8. 

7 40 Florilegium, line 2 (Journ. Bibl. Lit. LX XV (1956), p. 176). 
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> (the SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD 

ess "’) 

Deriod Jesus of Nazareth was not of the family of Aaron or tribe of Levi, 
f the and so it is perhaps natural that he should have been compared, not 
-oven- so much with the Priestly Messiah of Qumran, as with the Messiah 


other of Israel, the Lay or Civil Messiah, whom recently-published texts 
Dhecy identify with the Davidic Messiah of Old Testament prophecy. 
who Of this Messiah Professor Allegro writes, ‘‘ The Saviour of the World 


er he is to come out of the suftering of the Sect, borne for the atonement of 
‘aised the world,” and again, “‘ as the Sect saw itself as a pregnant womin 
e, to giving birth to a Messiah through her travail, so Jesus sees himself 
must born out of the sufferings of his people and suffering with them.’? 


f the Was the Davidic Messiah expected to arise out of the sufferings of 
rsued the sect ? Was he regarded as Saviour of the World? Were the 
> dis- sect’s sufferings borne for the atonement of the world ? 

iches That the Messiah would arise out of the sect’s suffering—a theme 
1 the which has been compared with Apoc. 12: 1-6—is a theory based 
duty on a passage in the Thanksgiving Hymns, which Millar Burrows 
rould tightly calls ‘‘ exceptionally obscure.” The psalm (IQH III, 3-18) 
way does not, in fact, speak of the sufferings of the sect, but of the trib- 


ayer ulations of an individual. The psalmist’s anguish is compared suc- 
und, cessively to that of sailors in a tempest, of men defending a besieged 
tht” fortress, and finally, of a woman in labour with her first-born : 
same “T was in distress as a woman bringing forth her first-born son ” 
1 the (v. 7).4 On this last image he delays, stressing the pangs of her 


» the travail. He then tells of the birth of her child in a difficult line, 
which is generally rendered somewhat as follows : ‘‘ Anc in the pains 








who | 
med | of Sheol he bursts forth from the crucible of the pregnant one, a 
wonderful counsellor with his might, and a man is delivered from 
the womb” (vv. 9-10). “‘ Wonderful Counsellor ’’’* is the name 
ed to 
rises, 1E.g. 4QPatriarchal Blessings ( Journ. Bibl. Lit., loc. cit., p. 175) interprets 
Gen. 49: 10 of the Davidic Messiah, paraphrasing the second part of the verse, 
: “ until the Messiah of righteousness shall come, the shoot of David, for to him and 
lokite to his seed has been given the royal mandate over his people for everlasting gener- 
er of ations ” (lines 3-4). Similarly Nathan’s prophecy (2 Sam. 7: 11 ff.) is applied to the 
C. T. “shoot of David ” (4QFlorilegium, loc. cit. ). Cf. IQSb V. 20-29, where the blessing 
f the of the Prince of the Congregation echoes Is. 11: 1-5, and a much-damaged fragment 
of a commentary on Isaias (4Qp/sa, fr. D), where Is. 11: 1 ff. is apparently applied 
who, to the Davidic Messiah : ‘‘ [Its interpretation concerns the Shoot of} David, who will 
abbis | arise at the [end of days]’’ (Journ. Bibl. Lit., loc. cit., p. 180). 
wley, * The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 142, 156. 
3 The Dead Sea Scrolls (London 1956), p. 341. The psalm in question is JQH III, 
hing | 3-18. 


‘ For the same metaphor, see IQH V, 30-31. 
5S whhbly s'wl ygyh mkwr hryh pl’ yw's ‘m gbwriw wypli gby mmsbrym. 
* pele’ yo'es ('el gibbor). 
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applied in Isaias 9 : 6 to the “ child who is born for us,” commonly 
interpreted as the Davidic Messiah. Jewish theology, however, 
applied this and other titles of the same passage, not to the Child, 
but to Yahweh!—and it is, in fact, possible to translate the second 
part of the psalm-verse (retaining the same Hebrew consonants) 
in reference to God, viz., ““ The Wonderful One takes counsel with 
his might and a son is (safely) delivered from the womb.’” —_ How- 
ever, granting the messianic allusion in the passage, what does the 
psalmist mean to say ? Does he really mean that from the persecu- 
tions he endures and the anguish he sustains the Messiah will emerge? 
Or does the comparison of his personal affliction with that of a woman 
in travail simply lead him to think of the appearance of the Messiah 
in the last days df distress ? For he does go on to describe in apoc- 
alyptic language the distress of those last days, first under the same 
image of the pangs of childbirth,* then under the figure of a tempest 
and of various natural upheavals ; the climax comes when the wicked 
are overwhelmed and finally imprisoned in Sheol. The image of 
birth-pangs is used in the Old Testament prophets to describe 
the anguish of the “ Day of Yahweh,” and in the New Testament 
to denote the suddenness of Christ’s Second Coming.‘ A similar 
figure is found in Jewish sources,’ and later Rabbis used the term 
“ birth-pangs of the Messiah” to denote, not the suffering of the 
Messiah or of his mother, but the general distress of the times 
preceding his advent and the golden age.* All things considered, 


1 Cf. R. E. Brown, art. cit., pp. 69-70, citing inter alia the translation of J. Klaus- 
ner, ‘‘ Wonderful in counsel is God the Mighty ’’ (The Messianic Idea in Israel, New 
York 1955, p. 64). 

* Reading yiwwa‘es (3rd s.m.Niph.) or even yo‘es (Qal part., verbal meaning) ; 
cf. L. H. Silberman in Journ. Bibl. Lit. LX XV (1956), pp. 96-7, 103-6 (cited, Brown, 
art. cit., p. 69). A subject must then be found for the first part of the verse; Silberman 
renders, ‘‘in excruciating pain her first-born (emending mkwr to the frequently- 
occurring bkwr) comes forth.” 

3 V. 12 reads whryt 'p‘h /hbl nmrs, rendered by some, “‘ and she who is pregnant of 
a viper is possessed by a sharp pain,” e.g. Dupont-Sommer, Rev. Hist. Rel. CXLVII 
(1955), p. 186 (cited Brown, p. 70), who sees here the “ anti-Christ ’’ and his mother, 
and in general exploits to the full the psalm’s messianic possibilities. ‘eph‘eh does 
mean “ viper”’ ; cf. Job 20: 16, Is. 30:6 and 59:5 (where JQ/sa reads 'p‘). Yet 
once ’p (pointed ‘epha‘, TM) designates “‘ nought” in parallel with ‘ayim (Is. 
41 : 24), and this sense seems to suit better the general picture ; i.e. such is the pre- 
vailing distress that even those who do not bring forth are filled with anguish. Thus, 
G. Vermés, op. cit., p. 196, and M. Burrows, op. cit. p. 403. T. H. Gaster: ‘“‘ seeds 
of worthless things ” (op. cit., p. 136)—the psalmist has in mind the ’eph‘eh of Is. 
42: 14 (“ as a woman in travail J will gasp ’’),but takes it in the sense of ’p‘ of 41: 24. 

*Is. 13:8; Jer, 13 : 21; 22:23; Os.13:13; Mich. 4:9; Mark 13:8; 1 Thess. 5:3. 

5 Cf. 4 Esd. 6: 23 and Hen. 62: 4. 

*Cf. Talmud, Shab. 118a; Sanh. 98b, and A. Mécébielle,*#Dict. Bible Suppl. 
III, col. 109. Gaster remarks (op. cit., p. 23) that the theme of the Qumran psalm is 
admirably illustrated by the Talmudic expression, and elsewhere (p. 278), equates 
this time of ‘‘ Messianic travail’’ with the forty years’ war period of [QM II, 6. 
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then, this particular thanksgiving psalm is not a certain foundation 
for the claim that the Davidic Messiah would come out of the suffer- 
ing of the sect." 

It is difficult to understand how, even by any stretching of lang- 
uage, the Davidic Messiah of Qumran can be referred to as “‘ Saviour 
of the World.” In previous articles the present author endeavoured 
to show that the theology of Qumran effectively limited hope of 
salvation, not merely to Israel, but also to the divinely-called ‘“ child- 
ren of light ” who entered the new alliance and persevered therein, 
ina word, to faithful members of the sect.2 ‘‘ Outside the Zad- 
okites, no salvation,” as M. Delcor puts it. Within the framework 
of this scheme of salvation is set the mission—if we may use the 
word—of the Davidic Messiah, as is that of the Priestly Messiah, his 
senior partner. It is written of him, admittedly, that “he is the 
Shoot of David, for to him and to his seed has been given the royal 
mandate over his people for everlasting generations,’’* and he is 
charged to “ restore the kingdom of his people for ever.’"> But we 
must not forget that in the scrolls the Qumran community is the 
only true Israel, the authentic people of God.* Nor must we forget 
that, before his peaceful rule begins, the same Messiah will devastate 
the earth with his breath, killing the wicked and stamping on them 
like mire in the street.?_ While the “ poor of the flock,” the faithful 
of the New Alliance, will be saved, “‘ the rest will be handed over to 


1 Another question is whether the Qumran Messiahs were expected to emerge from 
the ranks of the sect ; this has been argued on the basis of the expression ‘‘ Messiah(s) 
from (of) Aaron and Israel,”’ taking Aaron and Israel to denote the sect in its priestly 
and lay components. On the other hand the sect might have expected their Messiahs 
to be produced by special act of God ; cf. John 7 : 27 ; Similitudes of Henoch ; Orac. 
Sib. 3 : 286 ; 4 Esd. 13: 2 ff., 25 ff., 51 ff. 

2 Irish THEOL. QUART. XXII (1955), pp. 223, 226-8, 229. Allegro himself writes, 
“A gospel of salvation for the Gentile world would have been equally difficult for 
the Covenanter, whose future Kingdom wasstrictly a Jewish foundation ’’(op. cit. 
pp. 161-2). 

* Rev. Bibl. LXII (1955), p. 75. 

* 40 Patriarchal Blessings, loc. cit. (. . .ntnh bryt mlkwt ‘mu, lit., ““ has been given 
the covenant of the kingdom of his people’). In col. 2 of a collection of liturgical 
prayers (1034bis—Qumran Cave I, pp. 154) there is a brief description of the people 
of the New Covenant in the future “era of thy favour,”’ and in the last line (8), 
“ for them a faithful shepherd (rw‘h n’mn). . .” Is this the Davidic Messiah 
(cf. Ez. 34: 23), or is it, as Gaster believes (op. cit. pp. 321, 340), a ‘‘ new Moses” 
(cf. Ex. 3: 1 and Is. 63: 11), possibly to be identified with the Priestly Messiah, or 
with the future ‘‘ Searcher of the Law ” ? 

5 IQSb V, 21. In 4QFlorilegium (loc. cit.), after 2 Sam. 7: 11 ff. has been applied 
to ‘the shoot of David who will arise with the Searcher of the Law,’’ Amos 9: 11 
is quoted, followed by, “‘ [after]}wards he will arise to save Israel ’’ (line 4). Allegro 
refers this to the Davidic Messiah. This is not certain ; the subject may be God (as 
in Amos 9: 11) or the “‘ Searcher of the Law” 

* Cf. IntsH THEOL. QuaRT. XXII (1955), pp. 223, 335-6. 
7 IOSb V, 24-7. 
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the sword when the Messiah comes from Aaron and Israel.”"! We 
may note in passing a strong contrast with Jesus of Nazareth, who 
had no political or military pretensions, even though thereby he 
disappointed many in Israel.? ; 


EXPIATION AT QUMRAN 


If we cannot speak of the Davidic Messiah as Saviour of the World. 
neither can we say that the sect’s sufferings were ‘‘ for the atonement 
of the world” or to “ expiate the world’s iniquity.’’* Certainly, as 
Pére Milik remarks, “ the doctrine and practice of expiation played 
a great role in the theology and liturgy of Qumran.’’* However, 
the question, is, what did they mean by expiation, for whom was 
atonement made ? Sometimes in the texts it is God who expiates 
or pardons the sins of the community or its individual members,’ 
at other times the community, especially in its “ perfected ”’ state, 
makes atonement, either for the congregation itself* or “‘ for the 
land.”’? In a striking passage of the Rule, we read how a spirit of 
holiness will establish the community for eternal truth, to expiate 
the guilt of iniquity and the perversity of sin, “‘ for the favour (of 
God) towards the land” ; and this is secured through the flesh of 
holocausts, the fat of sacrifices and the offering of the lips. The 


1CDC XIX, 10-11; cf. VII, 20-21. In the War Scroll, there is mention of the 
Priest (apparently the Messiah of Aaron)taking a leading role in this last apocalyptic 
battle (IQM XV, 1 ff. ). There also appears the “‘ Mighty Hero”’ (gibbor), who will 
crush his enemies, smite the nations and fill the land with glory (ibid., XII, 10-15). 
J. T. Milik (Qumran Cave I, pp. 121-2, 129) thinks this is the Messiah of Israel ; 
others, and more probably, think of God himself, e.g. M. Delcor, Nouv. Rev. Theol. 
LXXVII (1955), p. 391 n. and R. E. Brown, art. cit., p. 58. Cf. in similar context, 
IQH VI, 30, where gibbor surely refers to God. 

2 Cf. Matt. 20: 28; 26: 52; Luke 24: 21; John 6:15; 7: 3-5; 18: 36. 

3 J. M. Allegro, op. cit. p. 142. 

* Qumran Cave I, p. 153. 

5 JQS XI, 14; CDC III, 18; IV, 6, 10; XX, 34. 

* JOS V, 6 (‘‘ for the voluntaries ’’) ; IQM II, 5 (‘ for the congregation.’’). 

7 IOS VIII, 6, 10; probably JQSa I, 3 (text damaged) and JQ22 IV, 1 (Qumran 
Cave I, p. 96). 

8 IQS IX, 3-5. In this much-discussed passage, the three phrases ‘‘ (to expiate) 
from the flesh of holocausts and from the fat of sacrifice and the offering of the lips 
(mbsr ‘wlwt wmhlby zbh wtrwmt sptym)"’ should be read together as indicating the 
source of expiation (@ partir de .. .) the min denoting origin rather than comparison 
or privation (‘more than, apart from”). Cf. J. Carmignac in Rev. Bibl. LXIII 
(1956), pp. 524-32, whose interpretation is supported by a fragment of the Rule from 
4Q, in which a single min covers the three phrases (mbsr . . . whiby . . . wtrwmt) 
—J.T. Milik, ibid., p. 532. The covenanters did not reject sacrifice, but felt compelled 
to refrain from Temple worship, conducted by unworthy priests and according to 
a wrong calendar ; they looked forward to partaking in a restored and purified 
worship in the New Jerusalem of Messianic times ; meanwhile they found compen- 
sation in their own sacred practices and, at least in the early stages (CDC XI, 18 
ff.), in sending pure offerings to the Temple. 
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land is clearly the land of Israel ; expiating for the world, drawing 
down God’s favour on the non-Israelite, is not envisaged. Again, 
expiating for the land has not the sense of offering atonement for the 
sins of all, including the sons of darkness'—but of cleansing the 
land from sin, ridding it of defilement, purging it of sinners. The 
sectaries are “‘ the elect of God’s good pleasure, to expiate for the 
land and render to the wicked their retribution ”’ (JQS VIII, 6-7), 
ie. to hasten the day of divine intervention in messianic times, when 
they themselves will be purified and the sons of darkness chastised 
and destroyed. For these last-named, sin is expiated by the des- 
truction of the sinner. Especially illuminating in this connexion is 
the rite of entry into the Alliance. After the priests have recounted 
God’s mercies and Israel’s infidelities, and the candidates have 
made public confession of guilt, the Levites curse the “ party of 
Belial ’—may God bring retribution on them in eternal fire, ‘‘ may 
God not deign to pay heed when thou callest him, not pardon thee 
by expiating thy iniquities.’’ To which the candidates respond 
“Amen, Amen !”’? The same curses will descend in a special way 
on him who outwardly enters the Alliance, whilst continuing to 
walk “ in the desire of his own heart.’’? 


GOD “ BEGETS” THE MESSIAH OF ISRAEL 


A final word about the Davidic Messiah. ‘It is stated in the 
order of the ‘ Messianic Banquet’ that God would ‘ beget’ the 
Davidic Messiah”’; taking this in conjunction with the sect’s 
application to him of Nathan’s prophecy (2 Sam. 7), which 
the Church also applied to Jesus, “‘ it is not impossible that we have 
in this phrase a contributory factor to the Church’s conception of 
the only-begotten of the Father.”* The sect did apply Nathan’s 
prophecy to the Davidic Messiah : in a fragmentary document from 
the fourth cave, called provisionally 4QFlorilegium, the prophecy 
is cited with the comment, “he is the Shoot of David, who will 
arise with the Searcher-of-the-Law.’® In the Rule of the Congreg- 
ation is described the order to be followed at what is generally re- 
garded as the “‘ messianic banquet.” There, in a couple of damaged 
and poorly-preserved lines, we have the prefatory remark, ‘“ When 


1“ Tl ne s’agit jamais d’expier pour les impies qui vont a leur ruine, mais pour la 
Terre Sainte que souille leur impiété ” (J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I, p. 112). 

2 10S Il, 4-10. 

3 Ibid., 11-18. 

‘J. M. Allegro, op. cit., p. 152. 

* Line 2 (loc. cit.). For the New Testament, Heb. 1: 5. 
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[God] shall beget (or if [God] should beget) the Messiah with 
them. . .,”1 followed by instructions on order of precedence and 
the rite to be followed at the banquet. The sequel indicates that it 
is a question of the Messiah of Israel. Now, the Hebrew word 
rendered “ beget ’’ is completely illegible on the published plate, 
and was only made out (as “ practically certain’”’) by a special 
process (transparency-study). If the vertical stroke of the last 
letter be just slightly longer, we have the reading “ shall (should) 
bring,’ which yields a more satisfactory sense in the context, 
i.e. in case God should bring the Messiah in with them, then here 
are the rules to be followed ... The editor does, in fact, adopt 
this reading, supposing a simple scribal error. Certainly, “ beget 
with them” reads strangely. Moreover, it is never said that God 
would beget the Priestly Messiah, even though he is clearly superior 
to the Davidic Messiah both in this text and in a collection of “ bless- 
ings ’’ of a related manuscript. 

If the reading “ beget” is correct, we must remember that the 
expression and idea is already contained in the Old Testament, for 
instance in the second psalm. Such expressions of sonship, applied 
to the Messiah, were currently understood by the Jews of our 
Lord's day in an extended sense, as denoting peculiar adoption or 
special love ; the whole nation, in fact, was God’s “ first-born son” 
on account of his special election of them and covenant-relationship 
with them.* The idea of a Messiah who was really divine was 
foreign to the Jewish world of Jesus’ day,’ and few, I imagine, would 
seriously suggest that the Qumran sect was an exception.® As for 
the Church’s conception of the “ only-begotten of the Father,” it 
is abundantly contained in the preaching and claims of Jesus of 


* 1QSa Il, 11-12: 'm ywlyd(?) (1 '’t) hmsyh 'tm. (Bracketed words restored by 
editor). 

* ywlyk. 

* J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I, p. 117. Gaster (op. cit., p. 309) renders, ‘‘ in the event 
that the anointed (king )should be present (yw‘d) among them.” ; 

* The Lay Messiah takes his place after the Priestly Messiah (JQSa) and his 
blessing comes after that of the latter and the priests (JQSb). 

* Ps. 2:7 (cited Heb. 1 :5) ; cf. Ps. 88 (89) :28 (allusion Heb. 1: 6). 

* Cf. Ex. 4: 22 (cf. Heb. 12: 23) ; Deut .14: 1 and 32: 19; Jer. 31:9; Os. 11:1. 
Cf. Rom. 9: 4. 

7 According to the Rabbis he would be a man merely (cf. Trypho’s anthropos 
ex anthropon, Justin, Dial. cum Tryph., 49: P.G. VII, 581) ; certain apocrypha, e.g. 
Enoch 37-71(the Similitudes), speak of him as superhuman, neither Gor nor man—ct. 
Lagrange, Le Messianisme, pp. 37-265. Note the opposition aroused by Jesus’ claim 
to be a divine Messiah: Mark 2:7; 14: 61-3; John 5:18; 6: 41-2; 8:58-9; 
10 : 30-31. 

* Thus Allegro writes, ‘‘ The whole concept of the God-man, readily acceptable 
to the Greek, would have been as abhorrent to the Covenanter as to the Jew and 
Muslim to-day ”’ (op. cit., p. 161). ‘‘ Readily acceptable to the Greek ” needs some 
qualification, but that is another matter ! 
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Nazareth, particularly in the Fourth Gospel, but also in the Syn- 
optics, in such texts as “ thou art my beloved Son.” where “ be- 
loved,”’ as Professor Turner pointed out many years ago, corresponds 
to the Hebrew yahid, “ only, only-begotten.”? 


THE MESSIANIC BANQUET 


Finally, what of the “messianic banquet” itself? Dupont- 
Sommer and others had already suggested a parallel between the 
sacred meals of the sect and the Christian Eucharist.2 A more 
specific parallel is now urged: ‘“‘ We know, however, of one rite 
peculiar to Qumran which probably became the sacramental focus 
of their worship, just as basically the same act did for the Christian 
Church.”* At the Qumran “ messianic banquet,” as noted, we 
have the order of session : first, the Priest (Messiah of Aaron), and 
after him the other priests in order ; then the Messiah of Israel, and 
after him the lay chiefs in order, chiefs of thousands and of hundreds 
and other “‘ ancients’’ and “ wise men,” hierarchical order being 
preserved within each group. The table is laid, but none must put 
his hand to the bread and new wine till first the Priestly Messiah 
has blessed it and put his hand to it ; then, after him, the Messiah 
of Israel pronounces the blessing, and then the others in order. 
“And according to this prescription,” the rite concludes, “ shall 
they act for every (meal) where at least ten men are united.” In 
point of fact, in the longer and more developed Rule of the Comm- 
unity (‘‘ Manual of Discipline’’), it is stated that the smallest 
reunion must consist of at least ten men, with a priest over them ; 
and ‘‘ when the table is prepared for eating, or the new wine for 
drinking, the priest shall be the first to stretch out his hand to in- 


ae 


1 Journ. Theol. Studies XXVII (1926), pp. 113-129 (on Mark 1 : 11) ; his arguments 
are based especially on LXX usage. Cf. Mark 9:7; Luke 10:22; John 1: 14, 18 
(monogenes). On New Testament teaching, cf. J. Lebreton, History of the Dogma 
A the Trinity I (London 1939), pp. 194 ff. (Synoptics), 335 ff. (St. John), 285 ff. (St. 

Paul). 

2 Cf. Ir1sH THEOL. QuaRT. XXII (1955), pp. 381-3 ; XXIII (1956) p. 38. C. T. 
Fritsch (op. cit., pp. 122-4) also stresses the significance of the Qumran meal for the 
origins of the Lord's Supper. 

3 J. M. Allegro, op. cit., p. 114; cf. pp. 145-6. A. Powell Davis, The Meaning of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York 1956), pp. 98-100, goes much further : Jesus’ words 
at the Last Supper may well duplicate an Essene liturgy, in fact the bread at the 
ordinary Qumran meals may well represent mystically the presence of the two 
Messiahs who are really present at the “ Messianic banquet.” 

* Allegro (op. cit., p. 115) translates ‘ ‘ communion table’ ; cf. R. B. Y. Scott, 
Treasure from Judean Caves (Toronto 1955), p. 42: “ communion meal.” This term 
is misleading, charged as it is for the average reader with Christian sacramental 
connotation ; the text has (lines 17-18) swlhn (h)yhd, i.e., common table, table of the 
community. 
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voke a blessing on the first of the bread and the new wine.”! [py 
other words it would seem that the future, ideal “‘ messianic banquet” 
serves in some sort as a pattern for the regular sacred meals of the 
sect, even though the two Messiahs are not present, and but a single 
priest officiates. 

First we must note that the image of a banquet frequently re- 
presents the blessings of messianic times, here below or in heaven, 
both in the Old and New Testaments and in Jewish writings? 
That the Christian Lord’s Supper was an anticipation of the heavenly 
messianic banquet is generally agreed. The problem is, was the 
rite which Jesus performed at that last meal with his disciples 
before he suffered, parallel to the Qumran rite, basically the same ? 
Searcely ! There are, in fact, many significant differences. In the 
supper-room, Jesus not only blessed the bread, but also broke and 
distributed it to his disciples, and likewise passed round the chalice ; 
no such gesture is recorded of the Priestly Messiah at Qumran. Jesus 
alone pronounces the blessing in the Cenacle ; at Qumran, what the 
Priest does is repeated by all in order. At Qumran both bread and 
wine are blessed before the meal starts ; at the Last Supper, it was 
only “after he had supped” (1 Cor. 11:25) that Jesus took the 
chalice. Above all, Jesus was no mere presiding minister, like the 
Priest of Qumran ; he did take bread and wine, but over them he 
pronounced words which find no parallel in the Qumran rite, words 
which—to say the least—indicate an intimate connexion between 
the rite performed and his own person and redemptive work : “ This 
is my Body . . . this is my Blood of the Covenant, which shall be 
shed for many.’’* — Or, as St. Paul says, referring to the early Chris- 
tian celebration of the Lord’s Supper, ‘“‘ The chalice of blessing, 
which we bless, is it not fellowship in the Blood of Christ ? And the 
bread which we break, is it not fellowship in the Body of Christ ? 

. as often as ye eat this bread or drink this chalice, ye show forth 
the death of the Lord until he come.’ 

It may be argued that the Lord’s Supper is basically the same as 
the Qumran banquet, inasmuch as the Christian rite is set in the 
framework of a Jewish sacred meal of the same kind as that of 
Qumran. This, again, is not quite true, The meal which Jesus ate 


1 IQS IV, 4-6. 

2 Ps. 21 (22): 29; Is. 25: 6-8 ;Matt. 8: 11 and 25: 10-13 ; Luke 13: 29; 14:15; 
16 : 18 ; 22: 16, 18: 29-30; Apoc.2:7and 19:9. For the Rabbis and apocrypha, 
R.E. Brown, art. cit., p. 58. 

3 Cf. Luke 22 : 29 (probably also vv. 16 and 18). 

* Mark 14: 22, 24; cf. Matt. 26 : 26, 28 ; Luke 22: 19-20; 1 Cor. 11 : 24-25. 

51 Cor. 10: 16. 
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with his disciples was surely the Passover meal of the Old Law; 
though the evangelists do not actually describe the Passover rite, 
they do say that Jesus and his disciples ate the Pasch, and their 
several allusions to the rite enable us to situate the incidents of the 
Last Supper within the framework of that rite. On the other 
hand, there is no indication that the Qumran banquet was a Passover 
meal. 

Speaking of the Qumran banquet in the course of a recent article, 
Pére Benoit writes, “‘ The new parallel simply clarifies in an inter- 
esting way the kind of community meals which were customary 
among religious groups of Jews, and which must also have been 
observed by the apostolic community. It in no way proves that the 
Last Supper was nothing more ; all that we have pointed out con- 
cerning the details of its celebration and the ideas formulated by 
Our Lord, lead us to say that it was wholly steeped in the Paschal 
mystery, not only the mystery of the old Pasch to which Jesus 
bade farewell, but above all the mystery of the Christian Pasch, 
which he instituted sacramentally before realizing it on the Cross.’’? 


CONCLUSION 


More than one Christian scholar has protested at having apo- 
logetics prematurely forced upon him before all the Qumran texts are 
published,? or at being thereby distracted from the more important 
— if less spectacular—labour of assessing the positive contribution 


1 Preparation and eating of the Pasch: Mark 14:12, 15-17; Matt. 26: 17,20; 
Luke 22: 7-8, 14-15. The washing of the feet (John 13 : 2-15) fits in well with the 
ablutions at the beginning of the preliminary course ; the announcement of the be- 
trayal (Matt. 26: 20-25; Mark 14: 17-21) likewise suits the preliminary course, 
cf. the ‘‘ morsel ’’ (John 13 : 21-30), probably the bitter herbs. Luke’s two cups and 
blessings (22 : 17, 20) correspond to two cups of the Passover rite. The words over 
the bread and wine correspond to the two solemn blessings which began and con- 
cluded the principal part of the meal (cf., P. Benoit, Script. VIII (1956), p. 101). 
Mark 14 : 26 alludes to the concluding “‘ Hallel.’’ Various solutions have been pro- 
posed for the well-known discrepancy between John and the Synoptics on the date 
of the Last Supper ; e.g. Jesus anticipated the eating of the Pasch (Lagrange, 
S. Marc, pp. 336-340, following Chwolson), or there existed two calendars, priestly 
and Pharisaic, the latter of which Jesus followed (Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar II, 
pp. 847-853, after Lichstentein). Recently it has been claimed that Jesus followed 
the ancient priestly (solar) calendar of /ubilees and the Qumran sect, as distinct from 
the prevailing lunar calendar ; cf. A. Jaubert, Vet. Test. III (1953), pp. 250 ff. and 
Rev. Hist. Rel. CXLVI (1954), pp. 140 ff. Even those who do not admit that the Last 
Supper was a Paschal Meal realise that it was held in the atmosphere of the Pasch 
and that Paschal and other Old Testament motifs played a large part in the narrative ; 
cf. Mark 14: 21 and Is. 53 ; 14: 27-8 and Zach. 13: 7 ; Luke 22 : 37 and Is. 53: 12; 
Mark 14 : 22-4 (and parallels) and Ex. 24: 8, Jer. 31 : 31-4 and Is. 53: 12. 

® Art. cit., p. 108. 

* Cf. K. Smyth, Studies XLV (1956), p. 14; P. Skehan, What do the Dead Sea 
Scrolls contain ? (Press release, Cath. Univ. America, 20 April 1956). Pére de Vaux 
has often sounded a similar note of caution in Rev. Bibl. 
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of the scrolls to New Testament scholarship.1. Perhaps—in the 
light of past experience of archaeological discoveries bearing on 
the Bible’—it was only to be expected that, when these latest 
finds were presented to the public at large, their significance for the 
study of Christian origins should here and there be overrated. No 
doubt, in course of time, when all the texts have been published and 
studied, a calmer spirit and a sounder judgment will prevail, Then, 
we may hope, the sectarian texts of Qumran will find their due and 
rightful place—side by side with texts from the Rabbis and the 
apocrypha, with illustrations from the inscriptions and secular 
history—in our New Testament commentaries and footnotes. 


GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE, S.M. 


1 Cf. R. E. Murphy, op. cit., p. 96 ; Cath. Bibl. Quart. XVIII (1956), p. 246 

* Cf. the claim of G. Smith in 1872 that the Assyrian Gilgamesh tablets contained 
the source of the Biblical Flood narrative, and similar claims later for the Chaldean 
Creation tablets. In the light of more recent finds and studies, few to-day would 
accept these views without qualification ; cf. Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton 
1950), pp. 43 ff., 66 ff., 93 ff. For the New Testament, it was once fashionable to 
look to the koine inscriptions for the background of much of Paul’s theological ter- 
minology (e.g. redemption, propitiation, justification) —cf. A. Deissman, Licht 
vom Osten, 4th ed., 1923. A healthy reaction in favour of Old Testament background 
is now apparent ; cf. S. Lyonnet, Theologia Biblica Novi Testamenti : De Peccato 


et Redemptione (Rome 1956) and Quaestiones in Epistolam ad Romanos (series prima, 
Rome 1955). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A New Papyrus Ms, of the Fourth Gospel 


One of the most remarkable features of biblical studies in recent times 
has been the finding of ancient manuscripts, some of which provide direct 
evidence for the texts of Scripture which is older by centuries than any 
hitherto known, while others shed considerable light on a variety of 
questions connected with the inspired books. With the discovery of the 
Chester Beatty papyrus in 1931, scholars were put into possession of a 
text which brought the evidence for the New Testament text back about 
a century earlier than the vellum codices of the fourth century. The 
distinguished editor of these papyri, the late Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
summed up the significance of the discovery as follows : ‘‘ The interval 
between the dates of original composition and the earliest extant evidence 
becomes so small as to be in fact negligible, and the last foundation for 
any doubt that the Scriptures have come down to us substantially as 
they were written has now been removed.” 

The Egerton papyrus, which shows traces of the influence of the Fourth 
Gospel, and the John Rylands papyrus, a fragment containing Jn. 18 : 31- 
33, 37-38, became known shortly after the Chester Beatty manuscripts ; 
according to expert opinion, they are of Egyptian origin and cannot be 
dated later than 150 A.D., a highly significant fact in view of certain 
critical theories about the late date of composition of the Fourth Gospel. 
The comment of Pére Lagrange, writing in 1936, is worth reproducing : 
“Pour le dire en passant, les lecteurs de la Revue savent que des volumes 
d’hypothéses, critiques bien entendu, contre l’authenticité des evangiles, 
en particulier sur la date du quatriéme evangile, ont mal soutenu cette 
année méme le choc d’un petit fragment de papyrus.’’? 

Within the last ten years, the finds of biblical and non-biblical docu- 
ments at Qumran and other sites near the Dead Sea have rather over- 
shadowed other recent discoveries. As is now well-known, some frag- 
ments, at least, of nearly all the Old Testament books have been dis- 
covered there, together with a varied collection of religious literature 
belonging to the Jewish group who had established a quasi-monastic 
centre at Qumran. The extent and variety of the finds, the fact that the 
biblical manuscripts are generally accepted as being practically a thousand 
years older than any others known to scholars, the new light they shed 
on the religious background, the various and sometimes extravagant 
hypotheses which have been propounded in connection with them, all this 
has caught the popular imagination and has made the Qumran texts a 
subject of discussion even in circles which normally are not deeply in- 


1 The Bible and Archaeology, p. 288. 

* Revue Biblique, 1936, p. 329, n. 2. 

*Cf. I. Theol. Quarterly, XVIII (1951), p. 177; G. Graystone, ibid., XXII (1955), 
p. 214. 
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terested in the progress of biblical archaeology or textual criticism. 

Recently another newly discovered manuscript, a papyrus codex of 
the first fourteen chapters of St. John’s Gospel, has been published by 
Professor V. Martin of the University of Geneva.! A loose leaf inserted 
in Professor Martin’s edition of this document contains the information 
that when his work was already in the press, a further lot of papyrus 
came to hand ; on examination it was found to contain numerous small 
fragments of the text of the concluding chapters of the Fourth Gospel. 
It is proposed to publish these as an appendix to Professor Martin's 
work as soon as possible. The task of editing this manuscript has been 
performed with exemplary care and scholarship, and the presentation of 
the text by the printers is of very high quality. In the introductory 
section Professor Martin gives a detailed description of the manuscript, 
together with an account of the peculiarities of the writing, the sub- 
divisions, abbreviations, corrections, etc. Next comes the transcribed 
text which is accompanied by an apparatus criticus representing a collation 
with the critical text of A. Souter. There are three photographic re- 
productions which give an excellent idea of the character of the codex. 
Finally,there are some observations on the relations between this particular 
text and that found in other manuscripts. In the general catalogue of 
papyrus manuscripts this codex is designated as P.® 

Nothing is said by the editor about the source from which this papyrus 
came, and one can only surmise that, like the majority of such manu- 
scripts, it came from Egypt. On the question of the age of the codex, 
Professor Martin believes that the palaeographical criterion points to a 
date about 200 A.D. and that this is supported by indications from 
orthography, grammar and punctuation. His view is shared by other 
experts who have studied photographic plates of the manuscript. 

If this estimate is correct, the manuscript is obviously one of great 
interest and importance. It is possibly more than fifty years older than 
the Chester Beatty text and, instead of the very fragmentary evidence 
for the Fourth Gospel which that papyrus provides, it gives us about two- 
thirds of the Gospel in a well preserved codex. The fact that the manu- 
script is in the codex form, rather than a scroll, is further confirmation 
that, at least among Christians, the codex had been used long before the 
vellum codices of the fourth century. Hitherto only fragments and 
detached leaves of such papyrus codices were known ; in this codex the 
individual fascieuli can be easily identified. 

The photographic plates show that the manuscript was written in a 
clear, uniform script, but frequent faults and omissions, some of which 
were corrected by the scribe, indicate a certain lack of attention in 
transcribing the text. There is a rudimentary system of punctuation, 
in which a raised point (*) seems to do duty for a comma, semi-colon, etc. 
A rather puzzling example of the use of this punctuation is found in 5: 2, 
where a point is placed immediately before and after xoAuvpPrOpa. In 
7 : 37-38, where the punctuation is important for interpretation, we find 
that a point is placed after mvéto. 

Like some other ancient witnesses, the papyrus omits the passage 


1 Papyrus Bodmer II. Evangile de Jean, Chap. 1-14. Publié par Victor Martin 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriena, Cologny-Genéve, 1956. 
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expectantium aquae motum ... . detinebatur infirmitate (5: 3b-4). It also 
proceeds directly from 7 : 52 to 8: 12, omitting the pericope de adultera. 
In 7:8 it reads oUt, and in 7: 52 we find 6 trpogrytns ; the definite 
article is certainly unusual here, and while it may represent an original 
reading, it might also be an attempt to meet a certain difficulty in the 
text. 

Many of the variantes lectiones in this manuscript are concerned with 
the order of the words. A number of these have been corrected by the 
scribe and brought into line with the traditional order. Professor Martin 
is of opinion that these corrections were made on the basis of a com- 
parison with a manuscript of the type represented by the codex Sinaiticus; 
consequently, it would be a fair inference that the variants which remain 
are not due simply to carelessness on the part of the scribe, but derive 
from the copy of the Gospel from which the present manuscript was 
made. This would suggest that, in regard to the order of words, a certain 
amount of divergence was to be found in manuscripts of the second 
century and that this divergence in order was not considered of great 
importance, so long as the sense was unaffected. 

These few points gleaned from Professor Martin’s edition of the Bodmer 
papyrus, as it is called, will suffice to indicate the interest attaching to 
the new discovery. If the date assigned to the manuscript is approxim- 
ately correct, it undoubtedly makes an important addition to the earliest 
surviving testimony to the Fourth Gospel. It provides further confirm- 
ation of the substantial reliability of the traditional text ; at the same 
time, it sheds new light on the transmission of the text and, in particular, 
on the development of the codex form of manuscript for the Scriptures. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


The Marriage of Our Lady and St, Joseph 


(St. Luke 1 : 26 ff : St. Matthew 1 : 18 ff.) 


The traditional view seems to be that Our Lady and St. Joseph were 
formally married only after her return from the visit to St. Elizabeth 
some three months after the Annunciation. Then for the first time, it is 
claimed, she came to live in the home of St. Joseph and became his wife 
legally, having lived previously in the home of her parents as the betrothed 
of St. Joseph. Those who hold this view do not put forward any theory as 
to where the Annunciation took place, but it would seem reasonable to 
infer that the home of Mary’s parents was the scene of the events of the 
Annunciation. 

Traditionalists, as we shall call them for convenience, point out that 
espousals were a binding contract even though months or years elapsed 
before the man claimed his bride in marriage. But, even though the 
betrothed maiden could during this time be spoken of as the wife of her 
fiancé marital relations were forbidden and looked upon not only as 
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“ improper and indecent but as disgraceful and sinful.” It is claimed that 
espousals, like marriage, could be ended only by a bill of divorce. 

It seems to me that the Gospel narrative becomes more intelligible and 
that the position of the Holy Family before and even after the Nativity is 
more correctly defined on the basis that Our Lady and St. Joseph had 
been united in virginal marriage before the date of the Annunciation, and 
had been living together in the home of St. Joseph, where, in all prob. 
ability, the Annunciation took place. In fact, I venture to say that there 
is no foundation for the traditional view beyond the misinterpretation 
of the word éuvnoteupévn and perhaps a reluctance to associate 
Our Lady’s name with marriage until after the conception of her Son. 
Is it to be understood that the betrothal of Mary and Joseph was, in the 
first instance, preliminary to ordinary marriage and that the intervention 
of the Annunciation altered matters ? The status of betrothal did not 
enjoy the privileges claimed for it. Betrothal, being only a step in 
preparation for marriage, did not confer the dignity of marriage and 
falls far short of virginal marriage in giving due honour to the Mother of 
God. 

Let us examine the evidence of the Gospels, scanty but sufficient to 
establish the thesis that before the Annunciation Mary and Joseph were 
united legally and formally in virginal marriage. 

St. Luke (1 : 27 ff.) tells us that the Angel Gabriel was sent from God to 
a city in Galilee named Nazareth to a virgin espoused to a man named 
Joseph. The word espoused (tuvnotevpévn) should be interpreted 
here in the sense not of “ betrothed”’ or ‘“‘ engaged ’”’ but “ married.” 
This is certainly the meaning of the word in the next chapter ; and no 
author, least of all a stylist such as St. Luke, is likely to use the same word, 
and that too a key word, in different senses in immediately successive 
chapters. In 2:5 St. Luke says that St. Joseph went up from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem to enrol with Mary, his espoused, who was with child (ti 
Euvnoteupévyn cute). Now, all commentators concede that at this 
particular time, immediately before the Nativity, Our Lady and St. 
Joseph were legally married. Mary was Joseph’s wife and registered as 
such in the census records. The word used by St. Luke, to describe the 
status of Mary is éuvnoteupévn and the meaning, “ his virgin wife.” It 
will be noted that St. Luke does not deem it necessary to add the word 
yvvoixi. In Greek literature pvnotevew signifies “to woo or win a 
bride,’’ whereas yapeiv connotes marital relations in marriage. From 
other contexts it is clear that St. Luke, and St. Matthew also, fully 
appreciated the distinction between the two words (St. Luke 16:18; 
St. Matt. 19:9). In St. Luke 2:5 then, beyond a shadow of doubt 
euvnoteupévy signifies a legally wedded wife, not merely a betrothed. 
The presumption that the word has the same meaning in 1: 27 is so 
strong as to amount to a certainty. And it can be safely assumed that 
the same word when used exactly in the same context by St. Matthew 
has the same meaning as St. Luke attaches to it. 

The reply of Our Lady to the Angel on the occasion of the Annunciation 
leads to the same conclusion, namely, that by this time she and St. 
Joseph had been united in virginal marriage. When the Angel an- 
nounced to Mary that she would conceive in her womb and bear a child, 
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she replied how can this be since I know not man. Now carnal knowledge 
outside of marriage was contrary to the moral law and considered partic- 
ularly heinous in the case of betrothed virgins. Stoning to death was the 
penalty prescribed for convicted guilt (Deut. 22:21). Our Lady’s 
statement, therefore, cannot be interpreted as meaning that she had 
avoided something; sinful in itself. Her meaning, rather, was thet though 
married she had renounced the privilege of mothezhood, and this implied 
acompact with her husband. If Mary was unmarried and had taken a 
vow of virginity she could be released from it by her own consent. If 
her husband was party to such a vow her consent would not be 
sufficient for release from it. Our Lady’s statement to the Angel 
must be interpreted as meaning that she is not free to consent to mother- 
hood in the ordinary way. It was only when she was assured by the 
Angel that her motherhood would be supernatural through the direct 
intervention of the Holy Spirit that she consented: The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee and the power of the most High shall overshadow thee. 
Wherefore also that which is conceived shall be called holy, (being) the Son 
of God (St. Luke 1 : 35).? 

Shortly after the Annunciation Our Lady set out for the home of 
St. Elizabeth, whose name had been mentioned by the Angel. According 
to the traditional view Mary set out from the house of her parents, under 
whose jurisdiction she was still living as merely betrothed. In the 
opinion being put forward here, she set out from the home of St. Joseph, 
her legal husband. It is quite clear from the subsequent account that 
she had not informed St. Joseph of the events of the Annunciation. This 
was a secret reserved by God Himself for communication to those spec- 
ially favoured. St. Elizabeth filled by the Holy Spirit, saluted her as 
the Mother of my Lord (Lk. 1: 42-3). St. Joseph was to be afterwards 
informed by a special messenger from God. Mary spent about three 
months with Elizabeth and then returned to her own house (Lk. 1: 56). 
That is, she did not return to the home of St. Joseph but to the home of 
her parents. That this is not an unwarranted assumption I hope to 
show afterwards. At this stage St. Matthew takes up the narrative. 

The genealogy of Christ was as follows : His Mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph (Mt., 1:18). pvnoteuBeions here has the same meaning as in 
St. Luke 2:5 and 1:27. The word ‘“‘ mother ”’ presupposes family life 
with her husband St. Joseph, and could not be associated in the public 
mind with mere betrothal. The following words tpiv ouveAGeiv atvrrous 
indicate that the union was virginal : without intercourse on thetr part she 
was found with child of the Holy Spirit. (Mt.,1:18). The word topiv 
quite regularly, refers to an event that did not occur, and should 
not be translated ‘‘before,’’ which has implications not contained in the 
Greek word. Traditionalists interpret .wpiv ouveAGelv atrrous, as meaning 
before Mary and Joseph came to live together in the home of St. Joseph. 
oweAGeiv has a recognised connotation of marital intercourse and the 
context here clearly indicates that such is the meaning. Intercourse 
was lawful only for husband and wife, not for parties merely betrothed. 
The form of expression here indicates that the Evangelist presupposed 


The subject here is 1d yewwopevov, and dyiov is predicate. The Vulg. version 
differs from the Greek. 
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the lawfulness of such relations, admissible only if Mary and Joseph 
were united in marriage. 

The next verse (19) is one of particular importance and must be exam. 
ined in detail: lwonm 5 & dvip atrijs Sixatos Sv Kai ph bw 
aviv Serxpatica: éBovAnOn Adbpa crroAtoa atv. After Mary’s return 
to Nazareth from the home of Elizabeth Joseph discovered what appeared 
to him to be certain evidence of her unfaithfulness, conscious as he was 
that he had fulfilled his pact of virginity. The Evangelist tells us that 
Joseph was a just man and not wishing to expose his wife to public 
opprobrium that he planned a certain course of action. Let us see what 
courses were open to St. Joseph, what course he planned to take and 
the reason why. We shall proceed first on the assumption that Mary 
and Joseph were not formally married, only betrothed. 

The case then, is that the man has c:scovered unfaithfulness in his 
betrothed, and charges that before her marriage her virginity has been 
violated. The case is fully dealt with in Deuteronomy 22: 14 ff. The 
charge against the betrothed is brought to the notice of the parents. 
The parents in turn, bring the matter before the village court, “ the 
ancients at the gate.’’ Note that there is no obligation on the manto 
lay the matter before the village court. That is the business of the 
parents. And it can be safely presumed that the parents would be slow 
to take action unless convinced of the justice of their case and their 
capability to prove it. Death by stoning in public was the penalty if 
the girl was found guilty (Deut. 22:21). Note that there is no question 
here of the man instituting proceedings for divorce. This course of 
procedure would have exactly suited Joseph. He would be fulfilling the 
law in referring the matter to Mary’s parents, and the sequel would rest 
with them. They were not likely to expose their child to public oppro- 
brium, and in any event St. Joseph would be absolved from further 
responsibility once he had referred the case to Mary’s parents, who 
could be trusted to treat their child with the utmost consideration. 
Joseph did not plan to adopt this course, because it was not open to him. 
Mary was his wife before the law, not his betrothed, and the case was 
covered by a different statute : 

If a man take a wife and have her and she find not favour in his eyes for 
some uncleanness, he shall write a bill of divorce, and shall give it in her 
hand, and send her out of his house (Deut. 24:1). His conscience, there- 
fore, impelled Joseph, being a just man, to obey this law. His affection 
and respect for his wife prompted him to save her public reputation. 
How were these attitudes reconcilable ? Joseph planned to divorce her 
secretly (A&6pa). How was this possible in the circumstances seeing 
that she had to be handed a bill of divorce and put away from his house ? 
There was no publicity involved in a bill of divorce. The odious pub- 
licity was evidently connected with putting the woman away from the 
yome. The word Serypation means “to make a public show of.” 
St. Joseph wished to avoid this and at the same time fulfil the law. 
Circumstances favoured him. Mary realizing before her return from the 
home of Elizabeth that the signs of conception were now evident, and 
conscious that Joseph knew nothing of the events of the Annunciation, 
decided to return to her own house in Nazareth (St. Luke 1 : 56), and not 
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to the home of Joseph from which she set out. Joseph discovering from 
his own observation or from the observation of others, what he was 
convinced was her unfaithfulness, refused “‘to take her over’’ (tap cAaPeiv) 
to his home, knowing that the law would compel him to put her out, and 
he wished to save his wife this indignity. Joseph, therefore, by handing 
his wife a bill of divorce would fulfil the law. She had already left his 
house. He would thus divorce her secretly. 

Commentators state that St. Joseph’s justice (Sixatos av) consisted 
in refusing to expose his wife (betrothed) to the publicity of the village 
court. If the law enjoined such an obligation on Joseph, being a just 
man he would have fulfilled it however repellent to his feelings the course 
might be. Let it be remembered that there was at no time an obligation 
on the aggrieved man to lay the case before the village court. That, as 
we have seen, was a matter for the parents of the accused girl. Let it 
be remembered also that the proceedings as described in Deuteronomy 
22: 14ff. bear no relation to divorce. Joseph realised that the law 
compelled him to divorce his wife. He planned (éBovAn@n) to obey the 
law by divorcing her secretly. 

When Joseph was deeply troubled by this matter an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to him saying: Joseph, son of David fear not to take over(mapaAaPelv) 
Mary thy wife. That which has been conceived in her is of the Holy 
Spirit. (Mt., 1:20). Joseph, through fear of having to expel her as 
enjoined by the law, had not taken over Mary to his home after her 
return from her visit to Elizabeth. He is now assured there is no reason 
to fear the law as the charge of unfaithfulness is without foundation. 
Traditionalists understand the angel’s message as “Fear not to take 
over Mary thy betrothed as thy wife.’’ What authority is there for 
interpreting thv yuvaik& cou as “thy betrothed?” In China and 
India today girls of tender age are spoken of as the “ wives ” of boys of 
equally tender age. Those who know them, know they are not wives 
but destined to be wives. It is a modus loquendi and nobody is deceived. 
The term, in other words, is explained in its context. Betrothal in 
ancient Israel defined the status of the girl and hedged her round with 
safeguards againt the day of her marriage. But commentators exaggerate 
the significance of betrothal. It is claimed that a bill of divorce was 
required to dissolve betrothal just as in the case of marriage. What 
evidence is there for this claim? Where there is no marriage there is 
nodivorce. It is claimed also that sin with a betrothed girl was adultery. 
Deuteronomy (22 : 22-4) draws a sharp distinction between sin with a 
betrothed and sin with “‘ another man’s wife.’’ The sinners in the latter 
case are described as adulterers. Not so the former. Where in sacred 
Scripture is there authority for translating yuvj as “ betrothed” not 
“wife” ? I find only two instances in the Septuagint where yuvi means 
“betrothed ”’ (Gen., 29:21; Deut., 22:24), and in each instance the 
context makes the sense as clear as noonday. There is no authority in 
the New Testament for interpreting yuvf as “ betrothed.” In the 
Apocalypse the Bride of the Lamb is called yuvq (19:7; 21:9). But 
this is mystical language and again the context leaves no doubt about 
the sense. If yuvaixa in St. Matthew 1:20 must be translated “ be- 
trothed,”” why not translate “ Zachary and his betrothed Elizabeth ” 
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(Lk., 1 : 5), “‘ Annanias with his betrothed Sapphira ” (Acts, 5:1)? The 
reply is that the context does not authorize it. Words have a definite 
meaning acquired by usage and convention and this meaning must be 
retained unless the context gives a direction to the contrary. When the 
angel in his communication to Joseph describes Mary as his wife, we must 
accept it that Mary was Joseph’s wife, and not his betrothed. To 
interpret yuvaika here as “ betrothed” is to beg the whole question, 

There is a further argument e rerum convenientia, where the question 
is examined from the angle of common sense, from the viewpoint of 
ordinary propriety. The traditional claim is that Our Lady and St. 
Joseph were married only some three or four months after the Annuncia- 
tion ; that previously Mary was betrothed and lived with her parents; 
that now for the first time she comes to live in the home of St. Joseph, 
Marriage celebrations in Palestine were occasions of great festivity, we are 
told by commentators, sometimes lasting a whole week. The marriage 
feast at Cana is said to have been no exception in this respect. It is most 
probable also that the marriage of Mary and Joseph was no exception 
in the matter of festivity. Belonging as they both were to the royal 
house of David, they would be expected to honour the national traditions, 
Let us here reflect that the secret of the Annunciation had been religiously 
observed and that the marriage between Mary and Joseph would be 
regarded as just another marriage. Undoubtedly the remarkable sanc- 
tity of bride and bridegroom could not have escaped the notice of their 
neighbours, but this circumstance often serves only to whet the appetite 
of gossip. Nazareth, by modern standards, was only a village, and like 
every village we may presume Nazareth had its quota of gossips. Privacy 
has never been a feature of Eastern life. Even if there had been no 
festivities on the occasion of their marriage it would have been known to 
all her neighbours that it was then for the first time Mary came to live in 
the home of Joseph. The date of the Nativity was less than six months 
distant. It is unnecessary to enlarge on this aspect of the matter. 
Surely no whisper of irregularity could be associated with the life of the 
Holy Family that was destined to be the model of family life for all time. 
Let us reflect also that Jesus had implacable enemies who were prepared 
to stoop to any depth to defame Him and who would not shrink from 
any insult, founded though it was on idle gossip, that could be hurled 
against Him or His parents. The position that Our Lady and St. Joseph 
were married only some months after the Annunciation is untenable 
from any point of view. It will not be claimed that their marriage took 
place during Mary’s absence in the home of Elizabeth. The only position 
that squares with Scripture and common sense is that Our Lady and St. 
Joseph were united in virginal marriage before the date of the Annuncia- 
tion. 

To show that the question is not one of mere academic import I shall 
quote a brief extract from an article by a writer whose bona fides is 
beyond question and who aims at reconciling with reality the Gospel 
narrative as traditionally interpreted : “‘ So far the suggestion is that at 
the time of his marriage Joseph was anxiously exercised how to protect 
the good name of Mary and the baby she had three or four months earlier 
conceived, how therefore to take steps to conceal her condition from 
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whoever knew the date of her marriage. The only way open to him was 
to move from Nazareth. The census decree was already promulgated. 
He intended to leave Nazareth, and he had to go to Bethlehem ; so he 
would settle down there. As moreover he had to move quickly if his 
wife’s secret was to be kept, he took her to Bethlehem almost at once 
after their marriage. St. Luke describes him as going with Mary who 
was espoused to him, ‘she being with child ’—and it is possible that just 
as the omission of the word ‘ wife’ is a discreet reference to Mary’s 
virginity, so the phrase ‘ she being with child’ is a delicate and reticent 
allusion to Joseph’s chief motive for leaving Nazareth and taking her 
with him.’”! 


T. FAHY 


The Great Famine 


Bernard Shaw in Man and Superman has a few lines that might well be 
taken as a text by one school of writers on the Great Famine. Malone, 
the Irish exile, with bitter memories in his heart of the stories he heard 
from Ireland as a child, is discussing social inequalities in marriage with 
his potential daughter-in-law, Miss Violet Robinson. 

“T know what I’m talking about,” he says testily. ‘‘ Me father died 
of starvation in Ireland in the black forty-seven. Maybe you've 
heard of it.” 

“The Famine ?”’ asks Violet. 

“No, the starvation. When a country is full of food and exporting 
it, there can be no famine.” 

It was a point of view which was first expressed with burning indignation 
inthe writings of John Mitchel. It embedded itself into the consciousness 
of a whole race, so that Queen Victoria will probably go on to the end of 
time bearing the stigma of the Famine Queen. It made the Famine the 
one event in recent Irish history which has inspired a literature as power- 
ful as the theme, whether in Liam O’Flaherty’s novel or in Gerald Healy’s 
play The Black Stranger or in Séamus O hAodha’s magnificent poem 
Speal an Ghorta. 

To turn from, say, John Mitchel’s frightening description of his visit 
to Galway in the Famine year to the recently published book The Great 
Famine, compiled by a team of seven experts under the editorship of 
Professors Dudley Edwards and Williams of University College, Dublin, 
is like leaving a mountain torrent in full spate, crashing headlong over 
the rocks, and sitting quietly by the same river in the plains below, as 
it flows placidly towards the ocean. The one is charged with emotion 
and eloquence, the outpouring of a soul that has been driven almost to 
despair. The other is a cool, detached, sober analysis of ills and their 
remedies, with a certain note of the inevitable about the whole tragedy. 

No comprehensive history of the Famine has appeared since Father 
O’Rourke’s work, published as long ago as 1875. Even though the 


1 The Downside Review (Winter 1947-8, p. 60). 
* The Great Famine : Studies in Irish History 1845-52. Edited by R. Dudley 
Edwards and T. Desmond Williams. Pp. xx and 517. Price 30/-. 
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editors of the new volume disclaim any intention of providing a definitive 
history of the subject, their work will probably retain its place as th 
standard book for just as long a period. It is published by Browne anj 
Nolan for the Irish Committee of Historical Sciences and is excellent valu 
for thirty shillings. 

The seven scholars who have joined in the work have fine-combed al 
available sources with a thoroughness that makes it a model of its kind 
Three of them examine the social, economic and political background: 
the other four concentrate on special questions arising out of the potato. 
failure—relief, disease, emigration and the Famine in oral tradition. If] 
have any criticism to make of the composite picture provided, it is that 
in concentrating first on the background and then on the results, the 
writers have almost allowed the famine itself to slip through their fingers 
in the middle. On the road through the background-chapters the reader 
feels he is climbing to the top of the hill, but, once there, he immediately 
begins to free-wheel down the other side. Could he not have been given 
the opportunity to halt for at least the space of one chapter on his vantage- 
point and gaze in awe, through eyewitness accounts from different parts 
of the country, such as O’Rourke includes, at the spectacle of a whol 
nation withering away in hunger. It is really only from Mr. O'Neill’ 
essay on The Organisation and Administration of Relief that one can 
piece together a chronological account of the growing distress, from the 
first notice of potato disease in Autumn 1845 to the terrible climax 
during the first half of 1847 and the gradual improvement after the harvest 
of that year. 

Early in September 1845 the blight was first noticed in Wexford and 
Waterford. Letters to the newspapers indicated its spread to other 
counties and propounded the writers’ pet theories as to its cause. It 
was even suggested that it was the direct result of arousing God’s anger 
by the recent Government grant to Maynooth College! At the end of 
October the first emergency Committee was set up in Dublin and issued 
queries to over five hundred responsible people in different parts of the 
country, especially to the clergy. From all over the south and west and 
even from parts of Ulster and Leinster the replies were the same. Father 
Waldron, P.P. of Cong, Co. Mayo wrote that he had examined the potato 
crop in every village in his parish and that more than half of it was lost 
on good land, about three quarters on poor land. Rev. Mr. Killen wrote 
from Tyrella, Co. Down: “ This is a famous potato-growing district; 
one third of the crop is already affected both in the pits and in the ground.” 
Rev. Mr. Cantwell of Kilfeacle, Co. Tipperary made the ominous remark 
that “parents are already counting the potatoes they give to their 
children.” 

Basing itself on the replies received the Dublin Committee issued a 
strongly-worded protest against the inaction of the Government in the 
middle of November : 

“We have ascertained beyond the shadow of doubt that considerably 
more than one-third of the entire potato crop in Ireland has been already 
destroyed by the potato disease. Famine of a most hideous description 
is immediate and pressing. We arraign in the strongest terms the culpable 
conduct of the present administration. Whilst the Irish harbours are 
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dosed against the importation of foreign food, they are left open for. the 
exportation of Irish grain, an exportation which has already amounted 
in the present season to a quantity nearly adequate to feed the entire 

ople of Ireland.’’ Strong language, surely! If it had been written 
by John Mitchel, modern critics would be inclined to dismiss it as further 
thetoric—yet it was adopted at a meeting presided over by Lord Clon- 
curry and issued over the signature of the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

The Government schemes to meet the emergency during the winter 
of 1845-6 certainly lacked nothing in variety. The import and dis- 
tribution of Indian corn and meal from. the United States, the setting up 
of food depots in the larger towns, the organization of local committees 
throughout the country, usually on a parochial or baronial basis, and the 
provision of public employment schemes, all contributed to lessening the 
distress, and the Freeman’s Journal, perhaps over-generously, congratu- 
lated Peel in April, 1846 that no man had died of Famine during his 
administration. 

But death was waiting, with jaws already wide open, just around the 
corner! In August 1846 the new Prime Minister Lord John Russell 
informed the House of Commons: “I am sorry to be obliged to state 
that the prospect of the potato crop this year is even more distressing 
than last year.” In the same month Father Mathew, the great Temper- 
ance Apostle, had a similar tale to tell in a more concrete way: “On 
the 27th July I passed from Cork to Dublin and this doomed plant 
bloomed in all the luxuriance of an abundant harvest. Returning on the 
3rd August I beheld with sorrow one wide waste of putrefying vegetation. 
In many places the wretched people were seated on the fences of their 
decaying gardens, wringing their hands and wailing bitterly the de- 
struction that had left them foodiless.’”’ Yet the export of the new grain 
harvest was allowed to proceed during the Autumn, and by the time 
relief measures on a nation-wide scale were organized, they could hope 
only to lessen the misery, not to stem it. The food depots this season 
were confined to the western counties ; everywhere the main emphasis 
was on the provision of public works, which at one stage employed 
upwards of three quarters of a million people ; during the winter the first 
soup-kitchens were set up and by August 1847 they were distributing 
food daily to three million souls. The Poor Law through its workhouses 
looked after another hundred thousand. 

But the measures were totally inadequate to deal with what had now 
become a national calamity. Payment of wages on the public works 
often fell into arrears. The workhouses, overcrowded and insanitary, 
became breeding-grounds of disease. The soupkitchens were encum- 
bered by a mountain of red-tape, so enormous that the relief Committee 
reported it had distributed fourteen tons of paper in forms and regulations! 
And so it was left to the newspaper headings, week after week, to pick 
their steps through a desert strewn with corpses. ‘‘ Starvation and 
Death in Dingle,’”’ Deaths at Castlehaven,” ‘‘ Four more deaths on the 
toads at Skibbereen,’’ ‘‘ Coroners’ inquests in Mayo.”” It would be hard 
to estimate from reading them nowadays what district suffered most. 
At the time it was certainly the Skibbereen district which became a 
byword for human misery, through the day-by-day reports of the local 
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physician, Doctor Donovan, published in the ‘‘ Cork Southern Reporter.” 
From that district, therefore, I borrow a single eye-witness account which 
must stand for all the rest. It is taken from a letter written by a Mr. 
Cummins, a Cork Justice of the Peace, to the Duke of Wellington, in 
December 1846 : 

“T went to Skibbereen, and to give the instance of one townland which 
I visited as an example of the entire coast district, I shall state simply 
what I saw. In the first hovel six famished and ghastly skeletons, to al] 
appearance dead, were huddled in a corner on some filthy straw, their 
sole covering what seemed a ragged horse-cloth, and their wretched legs 
hanging about, naked above the knees. I approached in horror and 
found by a low moaning they were alive, they were in fever—four children, 
a woman, and what had once been a man. In a few minutes I was 
surrounded by at least two hundred of such phantoms, such frightful 
spectres as no words can describe. The same morning the police opened 
a house on the adjoining lands, which was observed shut for many days, 
and two frozen corpses were found lying upon the mud-floor, half de- 
voured by the rats.” 

Penpictures like this, perhaps not as horrifying but just as effective, 
could be picked at random from several contemporary sources. The 
book has a frightening account of famine diseases, which Sir William 
McArthur classifies as typhus, relapsing fever, dysentery and scurvy; 
an examination by Dr. Oliver McDonagh of famine emigration with its 
dreadful record of deaths on board ship and exploitation in exile ; finally, 
what is perhaps the most significant chapter in the book, Dr. Roger 
McHugh’s survey of the famine in Irish oral tradition, based on the collec- 
tion of the Irish Folklore Institute. Here at last, in all its nakedness, 
is the litany of the simple sufferings of the poor that Ireland still remembers 
—mothers carrying their childrens’ corpses to the grave in a sack ; a boy 
wheeling the body of his father on a barrow ; coffins with hinges on the 
bottom “which opened the same way as you’d open the bottom of barddgs 
when putting out dung ;” the cattle being led to bleeding and the blood 
then salted and fried ; the imported corn and meal, nicknamed yellow 
buck or India buck ; the watery porridge—‘ it would run a mile on the 
plank and scald a man at the end of it ’—the end of music and song 
and merriment, the end of everything. As an eighty year old woman 
from the Rosses put it : 

“ D’imigh an spért agus an caitheamh aimsire. Stad an_ fhiliocht 
agus an ceol agus an damhsa. Chaill siad agus rinne siad dearmad den 
iomlan. Agus nuair a bhisigh an saol ar dhdigheannai eile, ni thainig na 
rudai seo ariamh arais mar bhi siad. Mharbh an gorta achan rud.” 


, 
Tomas O FIaIcH 


(Based on a Radio Eireann Talk). 
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The Dating of the Early Fourteenth-Century 
Ecclesiastical Valuations of Ireland 


In a leather bag among the miscellaneous accounts of the exchequer 
inthe Public Record Office, London, there are six rolls of valuations of 
Irish dioceses for taxation purposes. The present reference is E.101/ 
933/21, nos. 1 to 6. The fourth and sixth of the rolls, containing valua- 
tions of Limerick, Cloyne, Ross, Emly, Waterford, Cashel and Cork, 
were printed in full as an appendix to the eighth report of the Irish 
record commission, ! while the parts of the first roll which related to 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, were edited by Bishop Reeves in 1847. # 
All the rolls were calendared in the Calendar of documents relating to 
Inland, 1302-07, and this is therefore the edition most convenient for 
reference, although it was printed with a dozen pages of corrigenda and 
cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory. The arrangement of 
the dioceses on the original rolls is as follows—I have added page refer- 
ences to the Calendar for each roll : 


Roll 1 (pp. 202-37) Armagh, Down, Connor,‘ Clogher, Kilmore, 
Raphoe, Dromore, Ardagh, Derry, Clonmacnois, Killala, Achonry, 
Kilmacduagh, Clonfert, Elphin, Tuam, Annaghdown. 


Roll 2 (pp. 237-62) Dublin, Kildare, Meath. 
Roll 3 (pp. 262-70) Meath. 
Roll 4 (pp. 270-80) Limerick, Cloyne, Ross, Emly. 


Roll 5 (pp. 280-316) > Cloyne, Limerick, Ross, Ardfert, Kilfenora, 
Killaloe, Waterford, Lismore, Cork, Cashel, Emly. 


Roll 6 (pp. 316-23) > Waterford, Cashel, Cork. 
All the rolls bear the folllowing note : 


Hos rotulos simul cum aliis rotulis de taxacione bonorum beneficiorum ecclesi- 
asticorum totius Hibernie recepit hic ad scaccarium Walterus Exon’ epis- 
copus tune thesaurarius primo die octobris anno regni regis Edwardi filii 


1 Ivy. vec. comm. vep., 1816-20, pp. 61-70. 

*W. Reeves, Ecclesiastical antiquities of Down, Connor, and Dromore. Dublin, 
1847. In 1845, the scheme of arrangement in dioceses and deaneries (‘‘ Syllabus of 
the ancient taxations of the church of Ireland ’’) had appeared in the Fifth report 
of the deputy keeper of the records, app. ii, pp. 301-5. 

* Cal. doc. Ive., 1302-07, pp. ix-xxi, are taken up with corrigenda. 

‘ Through an error, noted in the corrigenda, the taxation of Dromore was inserted 
between Connor and Clogher in Cal. doc. Ive., at p. 211, as well as in its correct pos- 
ition between Raphoe and Ardagh, at p. 214. 

* In Cal. doc. Ive. what appears to have been the original order of the dioceses on 
rolls 5 and 6 is not followed. 
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regis Edwardi xvi™° in quadam baga sigillo scaccarii Dublin’ consignat, 
per manus Willelmi de Lughteburgh nuncii domini regis eandem bagam sy} 
sigillo predicto deferentis et eam dicto thesaurario ex parte thesaurarii ¢ 
baronum dicti scaccarii Dublin’ liberantis. 

While this entry gives a terminus ad quem of 1 October 1322, the taxa. 
tions of two dioceses are dated. On roll 1, that of Killala is stated to have 
been made on 27 August 1306, and, on roll 4, that of Emly was made on 
9 March 1302-3.1 The only serious discussion of these valuations was 
by Reeves in 1847, and his concern was of course chiefly with the first 
roll. On the basis of the two dated valuations, he gave the impression 
that all were made in 1302 (rectius 1303) or 1306.2 This view appears 
to have been tacitly accepted since, with the tempting corollary that, 
where there are two valuations of the same diocese, one may be dated 
1302 and the other 1306.8 

A glance at the arrangement of the dioceses on the rolls suggests that 
the first roll may be discussed apart from the others. None of the 
dioceses recorded on it is duplicated on any of the other five, whereas 
all the others are affected by duplication. This first roll may be approx. 
imately dated in the last years of Edward I and the first of his successor, 
A biennial tenth, granted by Clement V, was collected in 1306-7, and the 
valuations of, at least, Down and Annaghdown were clearly used for the 
collection of such a grant; the taxation of Killala is, as has been noticed, 
dated 1306; the “final separation” of Annaghdown from Tuam is 
mentioned, and this can be associated with the events which ended with 
the order of 15 July 1308 to restore the temporalities to a bishop of 
Annaghdown.* 

Every diocese that appears on roil 4 or roll 6 is also found on roll 5. 
A considerable difference in arrangement makes a detailed comparison 
of the figures difficult. However, though Waterford remains practically 
unchanged, the valuations of Cloyne, Ross, Emly, Cashel, and Cork, all 
show moderate depreciation in roll 5. In the case of Limerick, the total 
valuation drops from about {800 on roll 4 to about {490 on roll 5. Since 
roll 4 is endorsed with the cancellation vacatur ut creditur, it may be 
presumed to be the earlier. Roll 5 may therefore be regarded as contain- 
ing a re-valuation of the dioceses on rolls 4 and 6; and on roll 4 Emly, 
as we know, was valued in 1303. The last case of duplication, that of 
Meath on rolls 2 and 3, is somewhat different. Here, in the case of 
six of the deaneries into which the diocese is divided, while both rolls 
have the same figures for the individual churches, the deanery totals of 
tenth in roll 3 are only half what they should be, the correct totals appear- 
ing in roll 2. This suggests a rough and ready substitute for a re-assess- 
ment. Through these and other changes, the Meath total of tenth drops 
grom about £185 in roll 2 to £105 in roll 3. 

1 Cal. doc. Ive., 1302-07, pp. 217, 278. 

2 Reeves, op. cit., ‘‘ Introduction,”’ p. x, note 6, and p. xiii. 

* Cf. J. Begley, The Diocese of Limerick : ancient and medieval (Dublin, 1906), 

. 188. 
. * Rymer, Foedera, (Rec. comm. edition), i, pt. 2, pp. 991-2 ; W. E. Lunt, Financial 
relations of the papacy with England to 1327 (Medieval academy of America, 1939), 
pp. 382-4; Reeves, op. cit., pp. xiii, 34; Cal. doc. Ive., 1302-07, pp. 206, 234 ; Cal. 


pat. rolls, 1307-13, p. 1835; H. T. Knox, Notes on the early history of the dioceses of. 
Tuam, Killala, and Achonry (Dublin, 1904), pp. 148-51. 
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Though the Record Office rolls do not include a second valuation of 
Dublin, there survived among the Christ Church deeds until their de- 
struction in 1922 a roll entitled Nova taxatio. + While the Record 
Qfice valuation of Dublin must be later than 1303, for it includes as 
prebendal churches made so in that year,? the dating of the Nova 
faxatio has led to some confusion. Reeves, followed by the editor of the 
Christ Church deeds, dated it 1294, apparently on no more substantial 
grounds than a passing reference to papal taxation in a Dublin chronicle, 
actually alluding to events in England.* Now a person named “ de 
lescappon ” appears as prebendary of Castleknock in the Nova taxatio, 
apparently replacing a prebendary, named in the Record Office roll, who 
isknown to have been in possession in 1306. 4 There were two brothers 
de Lescappon who held prebends at St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, until 
the death of one of them about 1329, and the benefices held by each are 
not easily distinguished. ® But neither is referred to earlier than 
1310. Other considerations apart, therefore, the Christ Church Nova 
taxatio would seem to be later than roll 2, and of course the date 1294 is 
quite out of the question. A very striking difference is apparent between 
the two valuations. The diocesan total on roll 2 is about {2800; in 
the Nova taxatio it is less than £800. The deaneries of Arklow and 
Wicklow are not taxed at all in the Christ Church source and the valua- 
tion of the deanery of Ballymore is less than the tenth previously recorded. 
Reference is frequently made in the Nova taxatio to destruction caused 
by war. 

The diocese of Ossory is not covered by any of the Record Office rolls, 
but two valuations exist in the Liber ruber.® The editor has convincingly 
dated one between 1303 and 1306. 7 With the other, a most significant 
heading is given: Nova taxatio episcopatus Ossoriensis post guerram 
Scotorum facta per episcopum Ricardum per mandatum domini regis. In 
this later taxation, valuations show a sharp drop, although a difference of 
arrangement makes precise comparison difficult, just as it does in the 
cases of duplication on the Record Office rolls. Ten comparable pre- 
bends sink from {56 13s. 4d to {28 10s. and fifteen comparable benefices 
in the deanery of Aghour from £58 13s. 4d to {27 6s. 8d. 


1“ Cal. Christ Church deeds,” no. 150, in Reports of the deputy-keeper of the 
records of Ireland, xx (1888). There are also two fragments of taxations of cathedral 
at Dublin, closely related to that in roll 2: ‘‘Cal. of the Liber Niger of Christ 
Church,” ed. H. J. Lawlor, in R. I. A. Proc., xxvii, sect. C, pp. 67-8; Cal. Arch- 
bishop Alen’s Reg., ed. C. McNeill (R. S. A. I., 1950), p. 298. 

* Cal. Archbishop Alen’s Reg., p. 160. 

* Reeves, op. cit., ‘ Introduction,” p. ix, note s, relying on ‘‘ Pembridge’s Annals,” 
as in Gough’s edition of Camden, Britannia (1789 edition), iii, p. 671 ; compare the 
original latin in Chartul. St. Mary's, Dublin (Rolls ser.), ii, p. 322. 

‘John Patrick: ‘Cal. Dignitas Decani of St. Patrick’s cathedral,” ed J. H. 
Bernard, in R. I. A. Proc., xxv, sect. C, no. 70. 

5H. J. Lawlor, The Fasti of St. Patrick’s (Dundalk ,1930), pp. 95, 114, 136 
The two cathedrals of Dublin (unpublished M. A. dissertation by the present writer, 
N.U.1., 1954), pp. 152, 153. 

* “Cal. Liber Ruber of the diocese of Ossory,” ed H. J. Lawlor, in R.I.A. Proc., 
xxvii, sect. C, nos. 19 and 20. The latter item has been printed in full: H.M.C., 
rep. 10, app. v, pp. 234-42. 

7 No. 19: from internal evidence. 
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In 1317, a single tenth was granted to Edward II by John XXII! 
On 4 June 1319, an order was sent to the bishop of Winchester, the 
principal collector, to carry out a new valuation of all the benefices and 
taxable temporalities in Ireland that had been wasted and destroyed in 
the Scottish invasion.2 Plainly the second valuation of Ossory was 
executed in accordance with this order. More than this, it seems safe to 
regard the Nova taxatio at Dublin as belonging to the same revaluation. 
It would be unwise to assume too much about the Record Offfice rolls 
until a painstaking analysis of the returns for each diocese has done all 
that can be done to date them from internal evidence ; and unfortunately 
the accessible calendared text is not perfectly satisfactory as the basis 
for such a study. But none the less there is to all appearances a strong 
case for dividing the rolls into two groups. Rolls 1, 2, 4 and 6, with 
which can be associated the earlier valuation of Ossory, were apparently 
compiled about the last years of Edward I ; some of them at least were 
used in the collection of the biennial tenth of 1306. Rolls 3 and 5, 
together with the Nova taxatio at Dublin and the later taxation of Ossory, 
were evidently made in response to the order to re-value after the Bruce 
wars. The date at which all the rolls were received at Westminster— 
1 October 1322—aliows time for the re-valuation to have been executed 
without undue haste. 

This explanation of the relationship of the various valuations gains 
greatly in force from a comparison with similar records in England. The 
disastrous effect of the invasions of the Scots under Edward II led to an 
order to re-value the province of York for the collection of the tenth 
granted in 1317, just as it did in Ireland. As a result, the yield of a 
tenth was reduced from {4,125 in the taxation of Pope Nicholas to 
£2,872. Again, as was the case in Ireland, the reduction was far from 
uniform, being most marked in the more exposed dioceses of Durham and 
Carlisle. The old expedient by which the deanery totals in Meath were 
cut by half bears some resemblance to the reduction by one-third of 
many Carlisle churches in 1302 after earlier inroads of the Scots.‘ ‘The 
York Nova taxatio remained in operation throughout the later middle 
ages, while the use of the Irish one was certainly still permitted under 
Edward III.5 Viewed thus against the background of the Bruce wars, 
the Irish valuations provide some illustration of the immediate economic 
effects of those disastrous years. 


GEOFFREY J. HAND. 


1 Lunt, op. cit., pp. 404-5. 

2 Cal. close rolls, 1318-23, p. 73. 

% Lunt, op. cit., p. 406, and references ; W. Stubbs, Constitutional history (3rd 
ed., 1887), ii, table facing p. 580; T. F. Tout, The place of Edward II in English 
history, (2nd ed., revised H. Johnstone, Manchester, 1936), pp. 212-3. 

‘Lunt, op. cit., pp. 370-1; Historical papers and registers from the northern 
archives (Rolls ser.), pp. 145, 161-3. 

5 Lunt, op. cit., p. 406 ; Rotuli parliamentorum, ii, p. 404 (petition of Archbishop 
Alexander de Bicknor, now Ancient petition, SC. 8/16/782, in the Public Record 
Office, London) ; Cal. close rolls, 1327-30, p. 302. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SALVATION OF THE UNBELIEVER. By Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. 
Burns and Oates, London. Pp. xvi, 376. Price 30/-. 


The claim is made for this book that it approaches the difficult and 
perplexing problem of the salvation of unbelievers from a strikingly 
original angle. The originality does not lie in any new solution that it 
offers or in any fresh light that it throws on this much discussed problem. 
It lies rather in the fact that the author tries to relate the solution to a 
more comprehensive survey of all the relevant elements in the problem 
than is usually the case. Whatever may be said of the claim to originality 
of approach, there is no doubt that we have in this book a very com- 
prehensive and interesting survey of the several different questions which 
have to be taken into account in dealing with the problem of the salvation 
of unbelievers. It is a book that every student of the Tvactatus de Fide 
will find of great interest and assistance. 

There are two fundamental doctrines vouched for in divine revelation. 
God wills all men to be saved: faith is necessary for salvation. It 
follows from these that faith must be possible for all men, that the faith 
which is necessary for salvation is somehow within reach of all men. 
This is a conclusion which seems to be at variance with the facts, if by 
faith we mean assent to truths on the authority of God revealing, because 
such an act of faith is impossible without a knowledge of the fact of 
revelation, which knowledge has been denied to millions of the human 
race through no fault of their own. 

We cannot, therefore, attempt a solution of the main problem without 
first examining a member of subordinate questions which have a very 
definite bearing on it, e.g., the precise kind of faith that is necessary, the 
truths that constitute the necessary minimum of faith, the kind of 
certainty one must have with regard to the preambula fidei. These and 
many other related questions are all dealt with in a highly competent 
and interesting way. 

The main difficulty in this problem is to explain how a knowledge of 
revelation, without which the act of faith is not possible, is in fact avail- 
able for all men. The author works out the reply in two long chapters : 
one devoted to an enquiry into the various means by which a knowledge 
of revelation might be propagated and the second to a discussion of the 
suggestion put forward by theologians that there may be particular 
moments in human life which serve as particularly propitious occasions 
for a divine revelation. 

Many of the religions of the world can be shown to have had an historical 
connexion with one or other of the three great revelations given by God 
to the human race, the primitive, the Jewish, and the Christian, and, 
though all contacts are now and have long since been broken, it is still 
possible that the faith by which the adherents of these religions believe in 
God is a belief based on God’s own revelation and therefore an act of 
divine faith sufficient for revelation. Thus it is claimed that the religion 
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of Islam may well be capable at times of eliciting an act of faith sufficient 
for salvation because of its link with the Jewish-Christian revelation. 
The increased knowledge of the religions of the primitive races, made 
available by the labours of men like Fathers Schmidt and Schebesta, will 
bear out the views of theologians concerning the persistence and uni- 
versality of a belief in a Supreme Being who is a rewarder, and its roots 
in an original revelation. 

Father Pinard de la Boullaye, the famous Nétre Dame preacher and a 
distinguished name in the science of Comparative Religion, has suggested 
an extension of the doctrine of relative certainty. He goes so far as to 
say that even in the most radically false religions, which have had no 
contact with the great revelations of history, it may not be impossible to 
have a relative certainty with regard to the facts of revelation sufficient 
to make possible the act of faith that is indispensable for salvation. We 
cannot, in the space at our disposal, examine the analysis of particular 
forms of religious experience on which he bases his arguments nor can 
we delay on our author’s criticism of these. This theory is particularly 
interesting as an indication of how far men, who are arguing not from 
abstract theological principles but from a close acquaintance with actual 
religions, are prepared to go in their efforts to widen the horizon of hope 
for the salvation of unbelievers. Towards all such efforts Father Lom- 
bardi is particularly sympathetic, without ever ceasing to be critical. 
His final conclusion is one with which all thinking men will agree, that, 
when everything is said and when all allowances are made, the prospect 
for the salvation of infidels is not one to give rise to any sense of com- 
placency. 

This is a very interesting and readable book. Perhaps its chief merit 
lies in the lucid discussion it gives of so many of the questions which are 
very summarily dealt with in the ordinary tracts on faith—particularly 
as these questions present themselves to the man of today—and which 
have only an indirect bearing on the solution of the main problem. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


, 

Los GENEROS LITERARIOS DE LA SAGRADA ESCRITURA. Obra en 
colaboracion de varios especialistas. Pontificia Universidad de 
Salamanca. Editor, Juan Flors, Barcelona, 1957. 


In 1954 the Pontifical University of Salamanca marked the seventh 
centenary of its foundation by holding a congress of ecclesiastical sciences 
which was organized under four main headings : Sacred Scripture, Phil- 
osophy and Theology, Canon Law, Spirituality. The conferences given 
on the occasion by distinguished specialists from within and without 
Spain are now being published in four separate volumes, with the titles 
Los géneros literarios de la Sagrada Escritura, El Evolucionismo en 
Filosofia y en Teologia, Investigacion y elaboracién del Derecho Canonico, 
Estado actual de los estudios de Teologia espiritual. 

The choice of the literary forms of Scripture as the theme for discussion 
in the first section of the congress was an excellent one. The subject has 
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wide ramifications and gives many opportunities for the elucidation of 
some of the basic principles of the doctrine of Inspiration as well as for 
the solution of some well-known cruces interpretum in both Old and New 
Testament. In the volume under review, there are included thirteen 
contributions on this general theme by scholars whose names are familiar 
in biblical studies. A list of the various titles will indicate both the 
comprehensive plan and the fundamental character of the treatment of 
this subject : La controversia sobre los géneros literarios desde fines del 
siglo pasado, P. J. Prado; Imspiracion y géneros literarios, P. M.Tuya; 
Géneros literartos en la literatura semitica extrajudia, P. G. Ricciotti ; 
Genres littéraires dans la littérature juive postbiblique, P. J. Bonsirven ; 
I genert letterarii nella letteratura talmudica, E. Zolli ; Genres littéraires dans 
le Pentateuche, P. A. Robert ; Géneros literarios en los libros historicos 
del Antiguo Testamento llamados historicos, fuera del Pentateuco, P. J. 
Schildenberger ; Géneros literarios en los Profetas, P. M. Garcia ; Géneros 
literarios en los Sapienciales, P. A. Colunga; Géneros literarios en los 
Evangelios, S. Munoz Iglesias ; L’ Interpretation apocalyptique de l'histoire 
P. B. Rigaux ; Les genres littéraires d’aprés les Péres de l’Eglise, P. J. 
Daniélou ; Magisterio de la Iglesia sobre los géneros literarios, L. Turrado. 

Students who have been introduced to the doctrine of Inspiration and 
the problem of literary forms in the comparatively calm atmosphere 
which is reflected in the directives of the Encyclical Divino Afflante 
Spiritu, may find it difficult to appreciate the significance of the lively 
controversies on these topics which took place between Catholics in the 
closing years of the last century and in the early part of the present 
century. The opening chapter in this volume provides a very useful 
survey of that debate ; the background to the discussions and the positions 
adopted by the protagonists are clearly delineated, and one can under- 
stand how sincere efforts to find a solution to the biblical questions were 
impeded by unduly rigid ideas about Inspiration and by an imperfect 
grasp of the nature of certain literary forms employed in the Bible. As 
an informative introduction to the main theme this contribution by P. 
Prado deserves high praise. Of the other contributions the treatment 
of Inspiration (c. II), which appropriately stresses the elements of divine 
“condescension ’’ and human psychology in the Scriptures, and the 
account of the interventions by the Magisterium on the question of literary 
forms (c. XIII), are valuable particularly for the light they shed on the 
fundamental theological principles. While some chapters are rather on 
the margin of the theme and of comparatively minor interest, there are 
a number of substantial and important contributions on the application 
of the theory of literary forms to various parts of Scripture. All in all, 
this volume makes a worthwhile contribution to a live topic. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 
VERBUM Det. Vol. II. Espras A MaAcaBeEos; Vol. III. INtTRepuccION 
AL NUEVO TESTAMENTO. COMENTARIOS A LOS CUATRO EVANGELIOS. 


Editorial Herder, Barcelona, 1957. 


The project for the production of a Spanish translation and adaptation 
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of A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Nelson, 1953) is being brought 
to completion with commendable speed. Volume II completes the Old 
Testament, and the third volume, which has recently come to hand, 
covers the introductory essays to the New Testament and the comment- 
aries on the four Gospels. 

As in the first volume (cf. J. Theol. Quarterly, Oct. 1956, p. 425), the 
section-numbers of the original work are retained, there is only one column 
of print to the page and footnotes by the translators are given at the end 
of the volume. A more substantial addition to Volume II is the appendix 
(pp. 867-890) on The Manuscripts of Qumran. This contribution comes 
from P. Francisco Caubet Iturbi, SS.CC., who had the good fortune to 
be present at some of the archaeological investigations at Qumran in 
1952. He gives a clear account of the various phases of the discovery, the 
manuscripts and other important material brought to light, and the differ- 
ent problems to which they have given rise. As a balanced, objective 
summary of the facts and hypotheses at the time of writing, this additional 
essay will be welcomed. In order not to disturb the sequence of the sections 
of the original Commentary, this appendix has been numbered 580aa—zz, 
thus aptly finding its place between the Old Testament and the New. 

The quality of the production of these volumes by Editorial Herder 
deserves high praise. They are of convenient size and easy to handle 
and the print is clear. The appearance of the final volume in the series 
will crown an undertaking which is evidently regarded as of very great 
importance in Spanish circles. The translators and publishers are to be 
congratulated on the success which has attended their labours. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


RELIGION AND THE PsycHoLoGy OF JuNG. By Raymond Hostie, S.J. 
Translated! by G. R. Lamb. Sheed and Ward. London and 
New York. 1957. Pp. 250. Price 16/-. 


Jung’s attitude to religion has changed appreciably during his long 
psychological career. His early views did not differ essentially from those 
of Freud. Religion then was for him an obsessive neurosis due to the 
repression and subsequent sublimation of infantile sexuality. This was 
first fixed on the parent : in time the Censor forbade its manifestation : 
obliged to put on a disguise it masqueraded as a tendency towards God 
and His service. 

This approach to religion did not last long. For firstly, Jung was 
not in any real sense a disciple of Freud and secondly, his clinical work 
convinced him of the therapeutic value of religion. 

He opposed the Freudian dogma that the libido was essentially sexual, 
preferring to regard it as undifferentiated psychical energy akin to physical 
energy. As physical energy takes many forms, e.g., light, heat etc. 
so too psychical energy manifests itself in many modes which are it- 


* Du Mythe a la Religion: La Psychologie Analytique de C.G. Jung. Par Raymond 
Hostie, S.J. Desclée de Brouwer. Etudes Carmelitaines, 1955. 
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reducible to one another. It can appear as sex, it can appear as religion ; 
but it does not follow that religion is a mere distortion of sex. In lower 
forms of life concerned so much with propagation the libido may be pre- 
dominantly if not exclusively sexual ; in higher forms where the offspring 
can be more adequately safeguarded, surplus energy can be devoted to 
other ends such as the conquest of nature and the pursuit of culture. 
Traces of sexual symbolism may even yet surround some cultural and 
religious activities but the psychical energy displayed there is not sexual. 
The religious function is original, underived. 

On the other hand historical research and clinical experience convinced 
Jung of the benefits conferred by religion on the human race and on 
individuals. By helping the human race to domesticate the lower in- 
stincts it favoured the development of culture. So well indeed has 
Christianity succeeded in this task that its appeal has now diminished 
for those who profess it and, in Jung’s opinion, it should give way, theor- 
etically at least, to an autonomous morality where men would do what is 
right not because it is commanded by religion but because they see that 
itis the right thing todo. Again its value in psychotherapy is indubitable. 
Jung’s judgment on the efficacy of religion in promoting mental health 
is well known : ‘‘ Among all my patients in the second half of life 
there has not been one whose problem in the last resort has not been 
that of finding a religious outlook on life.” 

Is this therapeutic value of religion any guarantee of its objective 
validity ? Is Jung convinced of the objective existence of God, the 
Christian God? To both questions the answer is: No. Jung insists 
that he is an empirical scientist and no more. As such he is not con- 
cerned with ontological questions ; he is interested in God only in so far 
as God is a psychical phenomenon affecting the psychical life of his 
patient. In fact he does not stay within the boundaries imposed by 
that methodological principle and his statements leave no room for 
doubting that in this matter his attitude is one of unmitigated agnosti- 
cism. Religion has a salutary power from its correspondence with human 
needs. By following the precepts of Christianity, for example, one is 
simply developing one’s latent potentialities and this is made possible 
by the fact that dogmas and religious symbols are mere projections of 
the unconscious. Any religion which helps a patient to orientate his 
life is good, psychologically valid ; and as far as Jung is concerned there 
is no other validity. 

Students of Jung’s psychology have arrived at widely different con- 
clusions regarding his attitude to religon. He has been described as 
theist and atheist, gnostic and agnostic, materialist and mystic; and every 
one of these judgments has been supported by ample quotations from 
Jung’s own writings. Father Hostie points out two reasons for these 
discrepancies. Firstly, these authors have fastened on the writings of a 
particular period of Jung’s career and have not taken into account the 
development of his thought. Secondly, Jung while professing an em- 
pirical approach has at times adopted an ontological one. In this book 
Father Hostie, who had the benefit of personal contact with Jung, 
studies his writings genetically. He unravels the ramifications of Jung’s 
thought, expounds his characteristic doctrines and analyses in a masterly 
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way his attitude to religion. It is by far the best study of Jung from the 
Catholic viewpoint that has yet appeared and the publishers are to be 
congratulated for making this excellent translation available so quickly. 
And added attraction is its comprehensive bibliography listing some 
three hundred publications, over two hundred of which are from the pen 
of Jung. 


T. CROWLEY. 


OcKHAM : PHILOSOPHICAL WritinGs. A selection edited and translated 
by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. Nelson’s Philosophical Texts. 
1957. Price 21/-. Pp. lix—154. 


The doctrines taught in Western Europe in the second half of the 
fourteenth century fall into one or other of two classes according as their 
authors follow the “‘ old way ” or the “‘ modern way.”” The acknowledged 
initiator of the “ raodern way ”’ is William of Ockham, its main doctrine 
is Nominalism, its chief weapon the so-called ‘‘ razor.” ‘‘ Every positive 
thing existing outside the soul,’’ says Ockham, “is by that very fact 
singular.’’ Of these singulars we have what he calls an intuitive intel- 
lectual cognition which is as immediate as sensory knowledge. We can 
also have an abstractive knowledge which may or may not be universal. 
By comparing several abstractive cognitions it is possible to arrive at an 
universal concept which by reason of its confusedness can stand for a 
number of individuals. It is however a merely psychical entity in no 
way expressive of reality. 

This denial of realism leads naturally to the negation of metaphysics. 
There is no room in the philosophy of Ockham for any notion of being 
which implies in some fashion its determinations ; it becomes instead a 
univocal term whose only meaning is vagueness and indeterminateness. 
We are thus left with separate individual things and with nothing to 
bind them together. For the notion of substance goes and also the 
principle of causality. It is a very short step to the empiricism of Hume. 

On the other hand Ockham, like St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, is 
primarily a theologian using philosophy to elaborate his understanding 
of the Christian Faith. But his philosophy could not but reduce that 
understanding to the bare minimum. As M. Gilson points out: “an 
Ockhamist intellect is as badly equipped as possible for metaphysical 
cognition, and since where there is no metaphysical knowledge theology 
can expect little from philosophy, the consequence of Ockhamism was to 
substitute for the positive collaboration of faith and reason which obtained 
in the golden age of scholasticism, a new and much looser regime in which 
the absolute and self-sufficient certitude of faith was only backed by mere 
philosophical probabilities.” 

This volume gives a selection of philosophical texts from Ockham’s 
works together with an English translation. It deals with a number of 
problems in logic, epistemology, ontology, ethics and physics, for the 
cursus philosophicus had not appeared in Ockham’s day. The editor, an 
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expert in this field, submits a text which while it cannot claim to be 
critical is at least safe. He has also provided useful indexes and a 
valuable introduction in which he explains characteristic features of 
Ockham’s thought and tries to clear him of the many charges that have 
been brought against Ockham in his own day and since. 


T. CROWLEY. 
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A GALLICAN INTERLUDE IN IRELAND 


THE THEOLOGIANS OF THE REMONSTRANCE 


In a previous article we examined the Loyal Irish Remonstrance 
of 1661 and its theological background, which was simply that of 
political Gallicanism imported into the Irish setting of the Restor- 
ation by the party which promoted the formula and particularly by 
the two Franciscans who set out to defend it. Their special con- 
tribution was to bring out this latent Gallicanism in the Anglo-Irish 
attitude to the King and to seek to justify it by appealing to the 
theory and practice of the Gallicans themselves. 

Of the two men who set themselves up as defenders of Gallicanism 
in Ireland Father Peter Walsh was the more important and the more 
notorious throughout the whole affair. Born sometime between 1610 
and 1620 at Mooretown, Co. Kildare, he was educated at Louvain, 
where he was a friend of Jansen and where he seems to have picked 
up a degree, for, on his return to Ireland, he was appointed lecturer 
in philosophy and theology to the Franciscan students in Kilkenny. 
He is described by a contemporary—a hostile one—as “a learned 
man, of keen intelligence, on which he presumed much ; eloquent 
and quick in argument, so much so that he was given to loquacity.” 
Vain, ambitious, restless, self-opinionated, Walsh was soon drawn 
into the political squabbles in the Confederation between Ormonde’s 
following (the Anglo-Irish) and the native Irish party. From the 
time that the Nuncio, Rinuccini, arrived and condemned the 
Ormonde Peace of 1646 Peter Walsh appeared as an open defender 
of the Anglo-Irish policy. He soon gained notoriety by his sermons, 
particularly those against the Jesuit Father O’Mahony’s Disputatio 
Apologetica which made its appearance in Kilkenny at the height of 
the controversy. He was subsequently imprisoned by his Provincial, 
Father MacKiernan, in the Franciscan convent at Castledermot for 
advocating a further set of royalist peace articles designed to bring 
the war to an end. He emerged from this in time to join in the 
Ormondist attack on the Nuncio for his censure of the truce with 
Inchiquin. It was on this occasion that he compiled the Queries, his 
first book and his first clear statement of his principles on the extent 
of royal authority. For this he was reported to Rome by the Nuncio, 
who regarded him as his chief opponent, but he also attracted the 
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favourable notice of Ormonde whom he now met at Kilkenny castle 
by Ormonde’s own invitation. It was the beginning of a lifelong 
association, calculating on Ormonde’s side, eagerly subservient on 
Walsh’s, between these two curiously matched servants of the king. 
After the collapse of the royalist cause in Ireland in 1650, with 
Cromwe!l’s arrival, Walsh went into hiding for a while until he 
escaped, with the connivance of the Parliamentarians, to London in 
1652. There (apart from a brief visit to Spain in 1654) he remained till 
the Restoration in 1660. He was still in London when the Remon- 
strance was drawn up by the Anglo-Irish lay group in Dublin in 
1661, and he at once took a leading part in the campaign for its 
acceptance by the Irish clergy. When Ormonde was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant in 1662, Walsh went with him to Ireland as his 
paid agent and at once began to bring pressure on both secular and 
regular clergy to get signatures for the Remonstrance. It was at 
this time that he wrote, in The More Ample Account, his first 
theological defence of the formula. This phase lasted till 1666 
when the clergy, meeting in synod in Dublin, finally rejected the 
Remonstrance, despite Walsh’s scheming and Ormonde’s threatening. 
Soon after he followed his master, who was replaced as Lord 
Lieutenant by Essex, to England where he spent the remainder of 
his days writing books and pamphlets in defence of his position. 
It was in this period that he completed his voluminous History and 
Vindication of the Loyal Formulary or Irish Remonstrance which 
he had begun, at Ormonde’s suggestion or command, shortly after 
the synod of 1666. A somewhat similar, but much shorter work from 
the same period was the Causa Valesiana, which was written in 
Latin. It was put on the Index in 1689. Walsh’s last book is a 
collection of Four Letters to Persons of Quality (1686)—three to 
Bishop French of Ferns and one to the Earl of Essex—which cover 
the same points of doctrine as the previous works. There is 
evidence that he recanted his views before he died in March 1688. 
Father Redmond Caron, though the older and more learned of the 
two apologists for the Remonstrance, played a secondary role all 
through in the political scheming at which Walsh was so adept. 
Born about 1605 of Anglo-Irish parents in co. Westmeath, near 
Athlone, he had joined the Franciscans about 1616 and studied 
successively at Drogheda, Salzburg and Louvain. He lectured in 
philosophy at St. Anthony’s College, Louvain, and was promoted to 
a chair of theology there in 1639. He had the reputation of being a 
good religious and a learned man, but he was unversed in public 
affairs and it was his misfortune to be appointed a visitator to the 
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Irish Franciscan province in 1649 at the height of the conflict of 
opinion between the Irish and Anglo-Irish elements in the order over 
the Nuncio’s policy. He became the tool of Ormonde and the Supreme 
Council in a campaign to crush the Irish group, but he lacked the 
strength and the unscrupulousness necessary to his role and had 
faded out of the picture even before he was recalled by his superiors 
in Rome, who had begun to suspect that he was neither a fit nor an 
impartial visitator. He returned to Flanders in 1651, and attempted 
to resume his life of study, but the hostility of the Irish friars there 
secured his expulsion by the Archduke Leopold, and he went to 
Paris where he remained until after the Restoration. During these 
years he devoted himself to a study of Gallican theology, and in 1661 
he completed a work called De Sacerdotio et Imperio, modelled on the 
Gallican Pierre de Marc’s De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii. He 
took the work, in manuscript, over to London to Peter Walsh, who 
congratulated him, but advised him to revise it before having it 
printed. Before he could do this the Remonstrance claimed their 
attention and Caron’s book was laid aside, but it is likely that much 
of it was incorporated in his De Remonstrantia Hibernorum which 
appeared in 1665. This latter was considered by Walsh, who placed 
it on a level with the French and English works against the indirect 
power of the Pope, to be Caron’s magnum opus and the chief theo- 
logical defence of the Remonstrance. It was preceded by a short 
book on the same subject, called Loyalty Asserted, published in 
London in 1662, which was really only an outline for the longer 
treatise in Latin.? 

It would be idle to pretend that either Walsh or Caron has any 
real importance as a theologian. Neither in method nor in doctrine 
are they in any way original. Both are controversialists rather 
than theologians, and both borrowed heavily from their French and 
English counterparts. Their significance lies rather in their attempt 
to bring Gallican theology into the relations of Church and State in 
Ireland, and in their development of the Anglo-Irish attitude of 
loyalty into something like a theory. 

Like all seventeenth century theologians and would-be-theologians, 
they use the positive method—the method of Bellarmine, for instance, 
but without his clarity and order. They rely a great deai on Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, giving a tendentious selection and interpretation 


‘Causa Valesiana, pp. 17 f., and Appendix on Geogory VII (introd. note) is the 
chief source for the above information about Caron. 
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of these sources after the Gallican fashion. * There is the customary 
appeal to history, which, of course, proves only what happened, not 
what ought to happen. The positive argument is generally rounded 
off with a display of dialectic, but since the premises are based on 
the findings of positive argument, they only prove what the 
writers want them to prove. 

The effectiveness of the theological arguments is marred, particv- 
larly in Walsh’s books, by its very diffuse presentation, and by the 
polemical approach to the questions at issue. Too often it descends, 
in Walsh’s hands, to ridiculous attacks on Gregory VII, as the 
inventor of indirect power, and on Bellarmine, as its chief defender? 
Though Bellarmine is most consistently attacked, most of the Jesuit 
theologians of the century are passed in review and found guilty of 
error or heresy, and of casuistry, equivocation, and dishonesty in 
argument.* Walsh has just as little respect for the theology of St. 
Thomas, when it disagrees with his own. Being a Franciscan he 
prefers Scotus, dismissing St. Thomas’s arguments as mer 
scholastic speculation for sharpening wits. St. Thomas’s teaching on 
the deposing power is called his weakest effort, overborne by the 
weight of the positive arguments on the other side.‘ 

Lastly, the theology of Walsh and Caron was developed to meet 
the exigencies of controversy, to justify the formula they wer 
defending. It was not the product of an inner synthesis. The chiei 
works, Caron’s Loyalty Asserted and De Remonstrantia, and Walsh's 
More Ample Account and the History, were compiled to answer 
opponents at home and abroad. It is true that Caron had been 
seriously studying Gallicanism in Paris for some years before the 
Remonstrance ; in Walsh’s case, however, the development of a 
Gallican theology was purely adventitious. He simply adopted, 
according to the needs of controversy, the appropriate doctrine from 

1 Jean Riviére, in his Le Probléme de I’ Eglise et de l’Etat au temps de Philippe 
le Bel, p. 164, points out how the Bible formed a vast arsenal where the controversi- 
alists of both camps found ammunition, using a double method of exegesis. 

* These occur everywhere in Walsh’s writings. He calls Gregory a usurper and a 
heretic at every opportunity. He speaks of “‘ Bellarmine and the whole tribe of these 
flattering Court divines of Rome,”’ (Four Letters, p. 159), and * ‘ the pitiful silliness, 
unsignificancy and absurdity of all Bellarmine’s arguments.” History and Vindic- 
ation of the Loyal Irish Remonstrance (henceforth to be cited as H.V.R.), _ p. 637 

Caron sees his chief opponent in Bellarmine: ‘“‘ Et quamvis Bellarminum (extra 
hanc quaestionem theologorum vere fidus) latius hic impugnem, hoc ideo, ge i 
illo et per illum omnes loquantur, consequenter et illo devicto, omnes vincuntur . 
Prefatory letter to De Remonstrantia, p. iii. 

* Thus, Walsh speaks of ‘‘ the heretical maxims of Fr. Suarez 
into practice in the Gunpower Plot. Such references are common. 

*H.V.R., pp. 30-1. (attacking the Dominican objection to the Remonstrance, 


based on St. Thomas ) ; p. 609 “ Do not all Scotists in the world laugh to scorn the 
arguments in particular of St. Thomas of Aquin ?”’ 
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Gallican or other regalist sources finding the theory to bolster up 
his political schemes, in other words. 

Despite the confused manner of their treatment, it can be seen 
that what Walsh and Caron are attacking is essentially the indirect 


power of the Pope in temporals, just as what they are defending is 


the absolute power of the king in that sphere. Thus, Walsh tells the 
internuncio on 1665 that the cause between them is that of the 
Pope’s indirect power over the temporals of Christian princes. In 
the same context he expresses the controversy in wider terms as a 
question ‘‘ between clergy and laity (i. e., princes, kings and 
emperors) concerning right in temporals.’’* Caron’s preface to De 
Remonstrantia expresses its scope in similar terms as one of Church 
and State and then narrows down the issue to the indirect power 
defended by Bellarmine and recently wielded by the nuncio in 
Ireland. It was to repair the damage done by the latter that the 
Remonstrance, which he is now defending, had been drawn up.® 

It would be more satisfactory to deal‘with one writer only—Walsh, 
let us say—but we cannot leave Caron out of the reckoning, so we 
must eXamine their doctrine equally on this question of Church and 
State, which in the seventeenth century was largely one of Pope and 
king. Any such inquiry must proceed systematically, but it must 
be remembered that there is no intelligible system, no orderly 
classification of ideas, in the writers we are studying. Nor is there 
any real development ; there is only a repetition of the same ideas. 
This is what we must try to reduce to a coherent form or pattern. 


His main source is William Barclay from whom he borrows not merely the 
arguments but the phraseology he uses so glibly. 


*H.V.R., p. 529, Walsh to de Vecchi (Internuncio at Brussels), London, 28 Feb. 
1665. 


*Caron, De Remonstrantia (1665) Prefatory letter, p.i, begins : ‘‘ Quid mihi ut de 
finibus regundorum sacerdotium inter et imperium, quaestionem populis invisam 
moveam ...?’’ He goes on to explain how the traditional loyalty of the Irish to the 
king was disturbed by the nuncio: ‘‘ Ut, quae antea incontaminata Regi suo sponsa 
diceretur ac esset, jam novi Praesulis artificio, potestatisque Bellarmini indirectae 
praetextu, temporalia usurpantis . . . in partes,divisiones ac Schismata proscinderetur 


define the limits between “‘ Priesthood and Monarchy, Sovereigns and subjects.”’ 


‘Some attempts were made at the time to reduce the Remonstrant teaching to the 
usual group of propositions. The Commentarius Rinuccinianus gives the doctrine 
of Walsh’s More Ample Account and Caron’s Loyalty Asserted under various heads, 
for purpose of censure (C.#., V, pp. 384-6, 388-90). The author of The Friar 
Disciplined lists ‘‘ Twelve Articles of Friar Peter Walsh, his new Remonstrant 
Religion,”’ based apparently on the first treatise in the History. These articles give a 
garbled, tendentious summary, designed to show that Walsh was really advocating 
the Oath of Supremacy—one article states ‘‘ That the Roman Catholics sin in not 
taking the Oath of Supremacy ”’ (op. cit., p. 4). Walsh himself drew up the Fourteen 
Propositions during the synod of 1666 ‘‘ analyzing it (the Remonstrance) into those 











IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
THE DOCTRINE OF WALSH AND CARON 


1. Absolutism and Divine Right 


These two ideas represent the two currents of development, legal 
and theological, which formed the monarchy of the seventeenth 
century. By that time they had been fused into one, and the divine 
right of the king was accepted as the reason for his absolute authority. 
Thus, the two ideas appear indiscriminately in the Remonstrant 
writings. The term, “ divine right,” is not used, but the doctrine is 
expressed equivalently. It is the basis, the jumping-off ground, we 
may say, for every other development in Remonstrant theology. 
We noted its appearance in some typical Anglo-Irish writers of the 
Confederation, but there is a more significant example of it in 
Walsh’s first book, the Queries of 1648.1 This provides the link 
between the two controversies and emphasizes the continuity of that 
principle of state absolutism. 

Speaking of the Remonstrance in 1673 Walsh says that it contained 
‘ the doctrine of obedience owing to the supreme temporal magistrate 
(notwithstanding any decision of the Pope to the contrary), which I 
had so long before laid down and asserted in that little piece of mine 
at Kilkenny.”*? That “little piece ’’ of his was the Queries—a book 
that was aimed immediately at the nuncio’s censure: in its more 
general bearing, however, it was a vindication of the civil authority 
(the Supreme Council, representing the king) against ecclesiastical 
interference. The basic principle was that the civil authority was 
supreme in its own (temporal) sphere.* The question at issue was 
the lawfulness of the truce with Inchiquin which the nuncio had 
condemned as against the interests of religion. Walsh’s conclusion 
was that the Supreme Council was the proper judge of this, and that 





complex propositions . . . altered somewhat to make out more fully the true interest 
and scope of the said Remonstrance, etc.” These incorporated the Sorbonne 
Propositions and represent Walsh’s complete doctrine of allegiance. The first eleven 
contain what we may call his political Gallicanism. The most important are nos. 1-3, 
asserting the supreme authority of the king under God in temporal affairs, and 
denying the Church’s (the Pope’s) authority to depose him or release his subjects 
from allegiance ; and nos. 4-5, denying the right to rebel. (These are to be found in 
H.V.R. after the Fourth Treatise). 


1 The Queries or The English Book (1648) commissioned by the Supreme Council 
of the Confederation, sponsored by Bishop | Rothe of Ossory, was Walsh’s first 
publication. It is reprinted in his History of the Remonstrance with the note: 
“ Printed at Kilkenny, Anno 1648, and reprinted Anno 1673.” 

2H.V.R., p. xliv, Preface to the Reader. 

°H.V.R., Appendix, Queries, p. 5. The second answer established the principle: 
“That the said sentence and censures prohibit in effect and against the laws of God, 
fidelity in lawful promises, religion in sacred oaths and obedience to the supreme 
civil power in matters concerning the temporal government...” 
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“the Lords spiritual and both clergies, regular and secular,’’ are to 
obey as subjects.? Besides the immediate political issue of the truce 
Walsh sees the nuncio’s authority as a challenge to the supreme 
secular power in general and to the Protestant monarchy in 
particular.2 The result of such a tendency must be that non- 
Catholic princes and governments would regard Catholics as enemies 
of the State—‘‘the grand objection of the inconsistency of the 
Catholic religion with the safety of the Protestant Prince or State ’’ 
as the Remonstrants later expressed it. There is nothing explicit 
about papal authority in the Queries, but there is a hint of the 
Gallican principle that the Church’s mission is purely spiritual and 
that ecclesiastical authority was set up “not for destruction but 
for edification.’’* 

The doctrinal basis for all this is indicated by a reference to the 
well-worn text of St. Paul (Romans 13: 1-6). We shall consider the 
value of this more appropriately when we have pursued Walsh’s 
thought further along this line. 

With the appearance of the Remonstrance the principles and aims 
of Walsh and his party became more clearly defined. The basic 
principle—Walsh calls it ‘“‘his only doctrine’’—is the supreme 
temporal power of the king.® 

In The More Ample Account (1662) he based his defence of the 
Remonstrance on the sovereign power of princes and the consequent 
duty of complete obedience by their subjects. To admit of any 
other allegiance would be to make the king “ unking himself.”’? 

The principle of absolute royal authority in temporal matters 
lies at the root of the long attack on clerical immunity with which he 


1Op. cit., p. 12. 

2 Op. cit., p. 24: If the nuncio’s censure were allowed to pass, the consequence 
would be that ‘‘ such prelates or churchmen could, at their pleasure, or upon such 
designs, challenge and assume a power of the fortunes, estates, crowns, lives of kings 
and republics.”” Again, ‘‘ The present proceedings of the Lord Nuncio highly 
entrench ....on all supreme governors, etc.’’ (p. 24). 

3See Walsh’s title to the Fourteen Propositions for this recurring statement. 

* Queries, p. 22. 

5H.V.R., p. xxiii. Long afterwards, in 1672, he wrote that the sole cause of his 
persecution and excommunication was his doctrine of the supremacy of kings— 
“ Suprema, id est, a Romano Pontifice et in quacumque rerum contingentia prorsus 
independens, supremorum principum temporalium praefectio, subditorumque patiter 
erga eosdem in temporalibus ac civilibus universis secundum jura principalia 
subjectio '’"—Epistola ad Haroldum, p. 7. (Needless to say this was not the chief reason 
for his “‘ persecution,” which was rather for his attack on papal authority and his 
disobedience as a religious). 

® More Ample Account, p. 50, also invokes the extrinsic argument—-the Remon- 
strance cannot be condemned by the Pope without condemning the doctrine of the 
Gallican Church, as of the German and Venetian, and of all their Catholic universities, 
doctors, bishops, princes, etc. 

7 More Ample Account, pp. 8-9, 31. 
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chooses to refute the Louvain theological decision against the 
Remonstrance in the History and Vindication. Actually, the 
formula proper contains no declaration against clerical immunity 
(as it does against papal intervention, for instance), but the tail- 
piece or petition implied that clerics were subject to the civil courts. 
Naturally, the denial of all such immunities was a necessary part of 
absolute government. The immunity of the clergy had figured in 
most of the great conflicts of Church and State, from the cause 
célébre of St. Thomas of Canterbury to the current Gallican crisis 
between Louis XIV and the Pope. The Confederate party-strife 
had raised the question recently in Ireland.1_ Peter Walsh, whose 
theory is always closely related to political events, past or present, 
thus tried to make this into a major issue of the Remonstrance, 
captiously singling out the unpublished Louvain censure as an 
excuse.2 But his aim was obviously to defend royal absolutism, 
and, by consequence, to exclude papal intervention.® 

Walsh’s proofs of royal absolutism in temporals, when stripped 
of their mass of verbiage, amount to the old regalist or Gallican 
argument from Scripture, with an appeal to patriotic comments on 
the relevant texts. This positive, theological argument—‘ my grand 
argument indeed ”’4—is found in essentially the same diffuse form in 
both The More Ample Account * and the first treatise of The History 
and Vindication.* We need not bother about incidental treatment in 
other places—his letters, for instance.’ 

The two ideas of absolutism and divine right are not distinguished 
in Walsh’s thought : the absolute nature of the king’s authority is 


1The ‘‘ Ormondist ’’ Supreme Council arrested several priests, including Fr. 
MacKiernan, provincial of the Franciscans. In a letter to the nuncio, Clanrickarde 
stated that if MacKiernan were allowed to carry on his seditious work under cover of 
ecclesiastical immunity, the whole position of the State and its jurisdiction was 
called in question. See Callaghan, Vindiciarum, II, pp. 146 ff.; De Burgo, Hib. Dom., 
Supplementum, pp. 900 ff. 


2 H.V.R., p. 14-15: Comparing the clergy’s formula of 1666 with the Remon- 
strance he insists that their failure to repudiate clerical immunity meant that they 
gave no assurance of obedience to the king. 

3H.V.R., pp. xxxix, Preface to the Reader : ‘‘By proving the subjection even of 
all clerks ... to the supreme temporal magistrate to have been from the beginning 
jure divino . . . | must without further trouble have both consequently and evidently 
ruined all and every the pretences of the Pope or Church to any dominion .... 
whether direct or indirect over the temporals of the supreme lay magistrate.” 

*H.V.R.., p. 272. 

5 More Ample Account, pp. 8-9. 


°H.V.R., pp. 272 ff., section LXXIII. The whole reply to the Louvain censure 
extends from p. 143 to p. 469. The first part is a negative argument—mainly an 
attack on Bellarrrine, pp. 143-241 ; the positive argument extends from this to the 
end, including the purely theological argument we are now concerned with. 
7H.V.R., pp. 106 ff., 518, 526. 
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proved from its immediate, divine origin. ‘‘ Hereditary monarchs, 
at least, receive their power from God alone,’’ Walsh states, re- 
producing the current Anglican and Gallican concept of royal 
authority.? 

The doctrinal basis for this principle is found mainly in the text 
of St. Paul, Rom. 13 : 1-6, together with the similar text of St. Peter’s 
first epistle (1 Pet., 2: 13). Walsh does little more than quote the 
text in favour of his argument, giving only a perfunctory exegesis.* 
Even in this he is not original—he is simply borrowing the well-worn 
Gallican exegesis which may be found, for a beginning, in the 
writings of Philip the Fair’s champions in the fourteenth century. It 
was then that the older concept of absolutism was put on a basis of 
divine law. . It must be remembered that the medieval theologians, 
like their predecessors, had always recognized that the civil ruler 
received his authority from God, but mediately (through the Pope 
according to the extreme papal canonists, or through the people, 
according to the majority of theologians, including St. Thomas). 
What the regalist writers of Philip the Fair and their successors did 
was to separate the temporal sphere from the spiritual, to derive the 
temporal authority immediately from God, and to make it supreme 
in its own sphere.* In time this was “‘canonized ” as the divine right 
of kings. The whole theory, it should be noted, was a controversial 
product, developed as a challenge to the papacy. 

The text of St. Paul, on which Peter Walsh, like his long line of 
forerunners, mainly relies, does not, however, bear the weight of the 
theory built upon it. St. Paul’s teaching in this matter cannot be 
understood without reference to his purpose and to the historical 
context in which he wrote. He was concerned here, as he always 
was, with practical regulations for Christian conduct rather than 
with general principles of government. He takes the existing system 
of government, in normal conditions (he wrote the epistle before the 
persecutions), and points out that Christians, like everybody else, 
are bound to obey the civil authority. He is particularly anxious 
to counter any ideas that Christians could not be good citizens, just 

1H.V.R., p. 429, at end of a long digression. 

? For a more lengthy, though shallow, exegesis of these texts, see The More Ample 
Account, pp. 17 ff., and, in connexion with rebellion, pp.74-7 (St. Paul’s text) and 
pp. 79-85 (St. Peter’s). 

* Jean Riviére, op. cit., gives an exhaustive and lucid analysis of the beginning 
of the Gallican theory. 

‘Just at that time, as Prat says, ‘‘ the imperial government appeared every- 
where under its most favourable aspect ’’—P. Prat, Theology of St. Paul, I1, p. 353. 
“Tl écrivait sous le regne de Neron, mais l’administration, de 54 a 62, fut entre 


les mains de Seneque, qui avait de genereuses intentions,” says Lagrange, Epiire 
aux Romains p. 312, note 1. 
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because the civil authority was a pagan insititution.1_ Consequently, 
his main principle is that Christians are bound to obey the govern- 
ment, because all power comes from God, and the ruler is, in a sense, 
His minister. This statement of the divine origin of power had, 
indeed, been made already by Christ, and in his letters to Timothy 
and Titus St. Paul himself is careful to inculcate obedience to, and 
reverence for, authority.? 

But the principle he lays down here is the widest possible one. 
He is not concerned with political theory. Consequently, he does not 
say whether the secular authority comes from God mediately or 
immediately ; nor does he say what is to be done in case the existing 
secular authority is doubtful or illegitimate. He does not consider 
the hypothesis ef a conflict between the two powers, Church and 
State.‘ He does not even view them as two distinct powers. 

The theory of divine right is based on an extreme interpretation 
of Paul’s words, both as to the fact, or manner of its origin, and as 
to the extent ofits authority. No particular political theory can fair- 
ly be based on the text in Romans, nor can the rulers’ authority be 
exaggerated beyond either St. Paul’s general attitude or the bounds 
of reason.’ The regalist interpretation (Gallican or otherwise) is an 
extreme one, unwarranted by the text and its context. The text is 
so general, in fact, that both papal and regalist theologians were 
using it to maintain opposing theses in the original Gallican 
controversy (after Philip the Fair).® 

The text from St. Peter’s first epistle (2:13-17) 7 is parallel to St. 
Paul's, and must be understood in the same light. Once again, the 
theme is the Christian citizen ; and his relationship to the civil 
authority is naturally described in the existing framework of 

Lagrange points out that he was anxious to dissociate Christians from 
extreme Jewish nationalism, which was always causing trouble to the Romans. 

* 1 Tim. 2:3; Tit. 3:8. The general idea is that Roman society may be favourably 
impressed by Christian loyalty. 

* Leclercq, L’ Etat ou la Politique, p. 172, would say that as regards the origin of 
power one cannot draw any conclusion from Scripture (or specifically from this text) 
regarding mediate or immediate origin and that the divine right theorists mistakenly 
based their argument on the Scriptures. 

* Lagrange, loc. cit., p. 312 (note 1): ‘‘ Il n’a pas plus régle les cas de conflits 
entre l’autorité et l'Eglise qu’ entre les pouvoirs de fait et les pouvoirs légitimes. 
Il ne met en présence que les fidéles et une autorité normale.’’ See also p. 311 (note). 

5 Lagrange, op. cit., p. 312 (note 2), ‘Il va sans dire que Paul suppose une 
puissance civile s’exergant dans ses propres limites ; si elle pretendait attenter aux 
droits de Dieu elle sortirait de son domaine, ou comme dit S. Thomas : ‘habet autem 
hoc divina ordinatio, ut potestati inferiori non obediatur contra superiorem.' ” 

* Riviére, op. cit., p. 196: Giles of Rome, papal theologian, p. 256 (regalist 
Dialogue), illustrates the point. See his comment on the double method of 
exegesis, p. 164. 


7H.V.R., p. 272. Walsh only mentions this, and confines himself to the exegesis 
of Romans 13, which he develops into an attack on Bellarmine’s exegesis (pp. 272 ff.). 
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imperial government. St. Peter, even more obviously than St. Paul, 
is anxious that Christians make a good impression in pagan society 
by their obedience. But his teaching on civic obedience must, like St. 
Paul’s, imply certain limitations, especially in view of the future 
development in the relations between Church and State, citizen and 
ruler.1 The error of the Gallicans and their disciples was to admit 
no limitations. 

After the Scriptural argument comes the inevitable appeal to 
Tradition. Walsh constantly asserts that his doctrine is that of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church “ until the age of Gregory VII.’ 
In particular he appealed to the patristic commentary on the 
Scriptural texts we have just seen. Now, the Fathers simply re- 
produced the teaching of St. Paul, speaking for the conditions of 
their time and not visualizing the subsequent conflict of the two 
powers. Consequently Walsh’s citations of the Fathers in this case 
is quite tendentious. 

Once he reaches the Middle Ages, when the controversy between 
Church and State took shape, the tendency of Walsh’s citations is 
quite clear. It is significant that he regards Gregory VII’s 
pontificate as a departure from the traditional teaching of the 
Church ; from this point on Walsh joins the medieval anti-papal 
tradition, which was succeeded by the Gallican phase, and his 
assertion of royal authority merges with his attacks on papal 
usurpation of its power in temporals. 

Redmond Caron is less long-winded than Walsh, and keeps to the 
usual theological form, but his arguments are practically the same. 
The introductory Letter to Loyalty Asserted states the proposition, 
“ That absolute princes, of what religion soever, are God’s lieutenants 
on earth,’’? but does not develop any proof in this short pamphlet. 

In the Latin treatise, which Walsh regards as the chief bulwark 
of the Remonstrance, the thesis is formally stated: ‘‘ Absolute, 
hereditary monarchs derive their power immediately from God and 


1 Dr. Edward G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter, Introduction, p. 103, 
defines these limitations : ‘‘ The colossal growth of the power and claims of States in 
modern times appears to present a serious challenge to the doctrine of obedience 
taught by St. Peter and St. Paul, unless the doctrine is in some way qualified . . . 
The New Testament teaching of obedience and non-resistence is, however, qualified 
in two ways. In the first place, it is balanced by the principle expresse«| in the 
Apostles ’ answer before the Sanhedrin, ‘ We ought to obey God rather than men’ 

.. secondly, the Petrine and Pauline conceptions of civic duty do, in fact, imply a 
liberal philosophy of State as the true one.”’ (Dr. Selwyn is an Anglican exegete, who 
might be expected to support the divine right theory). 


2 The More Ample Account, pp. 88 ff; H.V.R., pp. 294 ff. 
3 See C.R., V, No. 321 for this thesis extracted from Caron’s book at Rome. 
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can only be deposed by Him.” This thesis is proved in the usual 
way, with the emphasis of the Scriptural argument on the Old 
Testament theocracy rather than on the New Testament teaching. 
To this thes's must be added the next one : ‘‘ That absolute monarchs 
are subject to no other power on earth, and consequently cannot 
be deposed by either the Pope or the people.” ? 

The proofs are similar, being largely citations from the Fathers and 
later writers, amongst whom some of the early Gallicans make a 
significant appearance. To complete Caron’s proof of the absolute, 
divine authority of the king, we may refer to the very first thesis of 
the book which deals directly with the deposing power but disproves 
it by the argument for absolutism. Here the teaching of St. Paul and 
St. Peter on civil obedience is given, and, to confirm it, a long list of 
Fathers, theologians and canonists who followed the apostles’ teach- 
ing. But this laborious citation of the Fathers, as we saw above, does 
not carry the Pauline or Petrine teaching beyond the limits we 
noted already, for the Fathers did not advert to the question now at 
issue. * 


2. Passive Obedience and Rebellion 


The two sources of resistance to royal absolutism visualized by 
the Remonstrants were the people and the Pope ; the former by 
rebellion, the latter by the “deposing power.” Public opinion at the 
time linked the two, and it is significant that the Jesuit politico- 
religious system was based on these two checks to absolute monarchy. 
Bellarmine was commonly accused of introducing the theory of the 
popular origin of power as an instrument of papal policy,* and Walsh 
now joins the ranks of these accusers. 5 

The actual theory of popular sovereignty is only discussed 
incidentally by Walsh; its rejection naturally follows from his 
acceptance of the monarchist theory. He expressly accepts Jean 


1Caron, De Remonsirantia Hibernorum, part II, chapter 3, thesis III, p. 96. 
Arguments set out on pp. 96-102. 

2 Op. cit., p. 102. Thesis IV : ‘“‘Reges absoluti omnibus hominibus praesunt ; 
ipsi vero soli Deo subditi, cum majores vel aequales non habeant..... ” Proofs, 
pp. 102 ff. 

* Op. cit., pp. 67 ff., thesis I. 

*Sturzo, Church and State, p. 255. 

5 H.V.R., IV, p. 52: Bellarmine’s purpose was “‘ to subject the crowns of Kings 
more easily to the Pope’s disposal... by reducing all earthly, temporal and civil 
power and resolving it ultimately into the supreme, pretended, inherent right in the 
people . ... whom the Pope may at his pleasure or when he shall judge it expedient, 
command by excommunication and other ecclesiastical censures to resume it (i.e. 
the power).”’ 
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Bodin’s teaching that sovereignty resides in the prince, not in 
parliament or people. ? 

The question of rebellion was, however, of practical, historical 
interest in Ireland. It was on this that the Irish and Anglo-Irish had 
divided during the period of the Confederation, and it was the 
attitude then adopted by the Anglo-Irish royalists which 
crystallized in the Remonstrance. Their abhorrence of rebellion was 
strengthened by the fact that the Cromwellian government had 
classed Irish and Anglo-Irish alike as rebels, and that even after the 
Restoration the guilt of rebellion was a bar to restitution of rights 
and property. Then, the divine right of kings had as a corollary the 
doctrine of passive obedience, which meant that subjects might 
never resist any ruler however unjust and tyrannical ; in short, that 
rebellion is never lawful. 

This theory is defended by Walsh in three widely different 
contexts: in his controversy with Orrery after the Restoration, in 
his defence of the Remonstrance in The More Ample Account, and in 
a more temperate correspondence with Bishop French of Ferns, 
about 1674 (Four Letters). * 

The controversy with Orrery was directly concerned with the 
effects of the rebellion on the Restoration settlement, and ran mainly 
on political lines. Orrery (one of the Cromwellian administration up 
to the Restoration) argued that the Irish Catholics were excluded 
from the land settlement by reason of their part in the rebellion. 
Walsh admitted that the nation as a whole was guilty, but claimed 
that it should be pardoned. The Remonstrance was, in fact, a plea 
for pardon, by its renunciation of those ‘‘ unholy” principles of 
tebellion which were part of the common Catholic teaching. ‘‘ No 
zeal in relgion can apologize for any kind of rebellion,” he says to 
Orrery.* He does not develop any argument here, beyond stating 
that rebellion (and, specifically, that recent one) was against the 
divine and natural law.‘ 

In the More Ample Account (and parallel passages in the History 
and Vindication) Walsh puts his teaching about rebellion on the 


1H.V.R., p. 53 (Bodin): ‘‘ Majestas non est in populo.” See also pp. 431-2: 
More Ample Account, p. 67. 


2 Caron does not deal expressly with the unlawfulness of rebellion, though it is 
implied in his attitude to royal authority. 


3 P.W’s Reply (1664), p. 135. See p. 80, where he brands the opinion that the 
Pope may authorize rebellion as ‘‘ unlawful, unchristian and uncatholic,”’ even in 
the case where the subjects are rising against a heretical or “‘ infidel King.’’ See also 
H.V.R., p. 588: ‘‘ No war in defence of religion is justified before God.” 


* Loc. cit., p. 23—no argument could justify the 1641 rebellion. 
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doctrinal basis already familiar to us.1 The fundamental point is 
that the civil ruler’s power is supreme because it comes to him 
immediately from God, so that he has no superior or judge upon 
earth. * Walsh blindly accepts the principle that the only end of the 
temporal ruler is the temporal good of the people, and that the 
manner in which he attains this must not be questioned by them. 
Hence, no one within the realm can judge him, * much less rise 
against him ; just as no one without can interfere with him. 

The Scriptural justification for this extreme notion of civic 
obedience is found again in Rom., 13 and 1 Pet., 2:13ff., supported 
here by various texts from the Gospels where Christ taught and 
practised obedience and non-resistance to force—instances which 
are normally taken as counsels rather than precepts, and which 
must allow for legitimate self-defence. This argument is followed, 
as before, by an appeal to the Fathers. There is no need to remark 
again how inconclusive must be anything from the Fathers on this 
subject ; and the uncritical manner in which they are cited evidences 
a rather naive idea that any statement from the patristic writings 
will prove a theory. 

Walsh follows his theological proof with a historical argument 
(a pragmatic one) designed to show that rebellions have always had 
evil results and have achieved good only acc‘dentally.5 The 
doctrine of rebellion is, he says, Calvinist, if not worse, in origin.* 
Naturally, he finds the judgment of history verified in the case of 
Ireland, whose risings against English rule have been iavariably 
disastrous, and are therefore concluded to have been inherently 
wrong.’ 

Since, de facto, the laws of England rule out rebellion, Walsh 
concludes that no law (natural or positive, divine or human) allows 

'C.R., V, p. 386, no. 313, summarizes the doctrine from The More Ample Account, 
p. 70: ‘* Docet nullum subditum aut magnatem, nec subditos omnes simul et magnates 
posse pro quovis gravamine aut ullo imaginabili casu absque peccato mortali sumere 
arma adversus suum Principem, licet omnia subvertat.” The More Ample Account, 
pp. 64-103; H.V.R., pp. 79-80, 122-3 (obedience ‘‘even in the very worst cases 
imaginable.’’) 


*“* Such power must be absolutely unlimited, irrevocable . . . undispensable by 
ee but God alone ’’—More Ample Account, p. 69. 

’ Op. cit., pp. 69-70—"* Unless some special covenant has been made beforehand,” 
he says, remembering the constitutional position in England since the victory of 
parliament over king in the civil war. 

* Op. cit., p. 76. Cites Matt. 18:24 (with parallels) and 25:15 (with parallels). See 
also pp. 87-8, where he discusses Christ’s example of obedience to civil authority. 

5 More Ample Account, p. 96. 

* “ The pernicious doctrine of a liberty for subjects, either from the law of God or 
nature, to rebel was revived from hell,” More Ample Account, p. 101. 


7 Op. cit., pp. 101-2. 
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subjects to rebel against the civil authority ; no persecution, no 
injury, no amount of oppression could justify the rebellion of 
subjects.! 

In a letter to Bishop French* written about 1674, Walsh attacks 
his (French’s) justification of the Irish rising, and goes on to examine 
the whole question of rebellion from a philosophical standpoint. His 
finding was that any rising of subjects was a disruption of the ruler- 
subject relationship which was part of the universal nature of things, 
and was therefore contrary to the natural law.* This is only a 
development of what he had said in The More Ample Account. 
For the rest of his argument he refers back to the theological proofs 
in that book. 

Walsh’s doctrine on rebellion is the obverse of his doctrine on 
royal absolutism, and is quite in accordance with the doctrine of 
passive obedience professed by the Anglican theologians of divine 
right. At the Dublin synod of 1666 he was challenged with the impli- 
cation of this principle in the Remonstrance—that it would prevent 
the Catholics from taking arms to restore their lands or secure their 
religious freedom. Commenting on this (afterwards) he does not deny 
the implication, asserting that his first treatise had clearly demons- 
trated that the principle of passive obedience (to the Crown) was the 
sense of the Remostrance, and that he himself would extend it to an 
obligation of active obedience (positive co-operation with Crown 
forces) in the event of an invasion, even with papal sanction. 

As usual, Walsh’s doctrine is very closely connected with the 
policy of the moment. In 1666, for instance, the failure of the 
Settlement provided an incentive for another rebellion and the war 
between England and France offered hope of foreign aid. Walsh 
linked the refusal of the Remonstrance by the synod of 1666 with 
the rumours of rebellion,’ just as he attributed their opposition in 
1662 to an intention to rebel at the first opportunity.® 


1 Op. cit., pp. 70-2 (statement of principles) ; p. 85 (summary). 

2 Four Letters to Persons of Quality, lst Letter to French, which is a reply to 
French’s Bleeding Iphigenia (esp. pp. 35 ff). French, a moderate royalist who had 
fallen foul of the extreme ‘‘ Ormondist ’’ party after 1649, justified rebellion on the 
principle of self-defence, and the rebellion of 1641 as a just defence of religion (p. 39). 
To French Walsh (op. cit., p. 35) replies that he himself has consistently taken the 
view that the nation was guilty but should be pardoned. 

5 Four Letters, pp. 40-43. 


‘H.V.R., p. 473. 


5H.V.R., Il, pp. 9-10: ‘‘ He read in their hearts the ultimate reason for their 
refusal (to sign), namely that they might be free to sow the seeds of rebellion against 
their King.” 


* More Ample Account, p. 64. 
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3. Papal Authority in Temporals 


In the relations of King and Pope, as they were formulated in 
the Remonstrance, the central point is the Pope’s authority in the 
temporal sphere. The Remonstrance confined itself to a repudiation 
of any attempt to use such power of intervention, without definitely 
denying its existence. Walsh and Caron attacked the doctrine itself, 
allying themselves with the Gallicans and the defenders of James I’s 
Oath of Allegiance (which had gone so far as to call the papal theory 
heretical). 

When Walsh and Caron were writing, Bellarmine’s theory of the 
Pope’s indirect power in temporals had already passed into current 
use. It was on ‘the indirect power, then, that the Remonstrance 
controversy centred. It was this element rather than the principle of 
divine right which caused the clergy to reject the Remonstrance and 
to offer those alternative formulas which omitted or glcssed over the 
clause against papal intervention. Thus, Caron’s introductory 
letter to his De Remonstrantia linked all the Irish troubles with 
Bellarmine’s indirect power and made it clear that this was the real 
enemy of absolute monarchy. 

We need not expect precision in their treatment of the point at 
issue. They state indiscriminately that they are attacking “ papal 
pretensions,” the “direct power,” the “indirect power,” the 
“ deposing power’ and so on. For historical reasons the aspect of 
papal authority singled out in the seventeenth century was the so- 
called deposing power, and this is perhaps the most frequently used 
expression in the present controversial writings. After the manner of 
controversialists there is a great deal of provocative language. 
Walsh commonly calls the papal defenders (after Bellarmine) 
“ neoterici theologi,’”’ theological innovators. He indulges in words 
and phrases, such as “ popish,” “‘ popery,” “ papalin,” ‘“‘ pretended 
authority,” “corrupt Roman claims,” “ Italianated engineers,” 
the stock terms of Protestant writers, which sounded mischievous 
and tendentious from the pen of a Franciscan priest. 

Apart from the exaggerations of controversy there is also a con- 
fusion or distortion of thought which is partly due to Walsh’s diffuse 
thought and partly a device of Gallican theologians generally to 
misrepresent the opposing case. There is the equation of the Pope’s 
power in temporals with his temporal power, thereby creating 
the impression that the Pope is trying to create some kind of 
world-state. The use of expressions (about the Pope) suchas 
“ King of the World,” and “Supreme Lord of poor Ireland” 
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is typical of this view. Then there is the expression of papal claims in 
terms of feudal suzerainty, as if the Popes of the seventeenth 
century were trying to claim Ireland as a fief, on the strength of 
Laudabiliter, possibly ! Walsh seems to identify the Pope’s power in 
temporals with his political pretentions to the crown of Ireland. 
By stating the papal case in exaggerated terms (that the Pope was 
God’s vice-gerent on earth even as to all temporals and crowns 
whatsoever by divine right....but as to those of Ireland and 
England . . .. by human title also)! he was setting up against royal 
authority a fantastic papal challenge which was a mixture of both 
direct and indirect claims in the political sphere.? 

Walsh and Caron freely used the Gallican device of denying the 
distinction between direct and indirect power. Walsh held that 
Bellarmine’s distinction was only a subterfuge to revive the ambitious 
designs of the medieval Popes. * A common distinction that he 
himself makes is that between the Holy See and the papal Curia or 
Court of Rome (or “the Church universal” and “the Church 
particular of Rome ”’). # He accuses his opponents of “‘ confining the 
Church of God to the walls of Rome or papal and cardinalatial 
consistory.’’ 5 These are all part of his misrepresentation of the 
case for papal intervention in temporal affairs: they prepare the 
way for his main argument. 

The medieval theory of papal authority in temporals had been 
based on the unity and hierarchical ordering of society whereby the 
temporal was subordinated to the spiritual and all men subjected to 
the Pope’s authority. ® Tie Gallicans found a reply to this : they 
separated the spiritual and temporal spheres completely and gave 


1H.V.R., pp. 498-9 : p. xxiii, Preface to the Reader, speaks of the Roman bishops’ 
pretences to the crowns of England, Ireland and Scotland. 


* He should have read in O’Mahony’s Disputatio, which he had had condemned, 
that the Pope did not claim feudal rights over Ireland or direct political authority 
anywhere—‘‘ Non est dominus temporalis regum ’’—and he ought to have seen that 
this was denied by such Jesuits as Bellarmine, Suarez and Molina. ‘“‘ Quod Ecclesia 
non accepit a Christo potestatem ullam temporalem sive politicam, et quod directam 
in saecularia jurisdictionem ipsa sibi nunquam vindicavit.... nunc saltem con- 
veniunt omnes.”’ Billot, De Ecclesia, II, p. 79. 


°H.V.R., III, p. 27: Bellarmine’s indirect power is, he says, ‘‘only a quibble for 
the old direct (power), which it maintains in effect and in all its latitude.’’ See also 
H.V.R., p. 529 and Some Few Questions Concerning the Oath of Allegiance, pp. 18, 20. 


*H.V.R., p. xxiv, Preface to the Reader, ‘‘ those opinions and practices flowing 
in the corruption of the later ages from the Roman Court.” 


5°H.V.R., pp. 501-2. 


* Riviére, op. cit., ch. IV, pp. 182 ff. (thése pontificale). 
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each an independent origin and status.' Consequently, they allowed 
the Pope supremacy only in spiritual matters: they excluded him 
from the temporal sphere, which was the province of the king alone. 
In other words, they did not recognize any longer the traditional 
subordination of the temporal to the spiritual. The Gallican answer 
to the papal claims, then, was to confine the Church’s authority to 
spirituals, and to reduce the indirect power to a mere directive 
power. 

The Remonstrant theologians follow the same line of thought. 
The Remonstrance, they claimed, in no way infringed upon the 
Pope’s real authoritv, which was merely spiritual. * It has left no 
room for cavils on this point, according to Peter Walsh : the Church's 
sanctions can only be purely spiritual ; the Pope is only a Spiritual 
Father. Because the Church’s sanctions are purely spiritual, no 
sentence by the Pope can have effect in the temporal sphere, and so 
he has no “ deposing power.” * The same ideas are defended by 
Redmond Caron : there is no external coercive power in the Church— 
only a directive power, to teach and preach. The power of binding 
and loosing given to St. Peter is purely spiritual and has no 
reference to the external forum. Temporal actions are entirely 
outside its scope, even indirectly applied.* 

This view ruled out the possibility of cases involving both 
spiritual and temporal interests (cases of mixed forum) or, rather, it 
prejudged the issue by placing all these within the competence of the 
king. Walsh indeed expressly rules out mixed cases.5 But apart 


1 Op. cit., pp. 187-90, (antithése). This separatist idea was of imperialist origin 
and is found in such writers as Dante. Professor Gilson, in his Dante the Philosopher, 
discusses the separation of the two powers in the De Monarchia, pp. 162 ff., 201 ff, 
223-4. In this connexion it is worth remembering that Walsh was said (disparagingly) 
to have derived his doctrine from a schismatical historian (Sigebert of Gembloux) and 
a poet (Dante Alighieri), and that Walsh himself cites Dante’s De Monarchia in the 
course of an attack on Gregory VII; Causa Valesiana, Appendix (no pagination, 
see no. 39). 

* P.W’s Reply, p. 32: ‘‘ We give the Pope no supremacy but in spiritual affairs 
and this supremacy is of that nature as it cannot disengage our consciences from the 
loyalty we owe our sovereign.”’ See also More Ample Account, p. 64, and the 
proposition in C.R., V, p. 396, no. 311: ‘‘ Agnoscit in Pontifice potestatem pure 
spiritualem.”’ 

3H.V.R., p. 79: ‘‘ It is granted that the spiritual power considered as directive 
hath a proportionable coercive power, to wit merely spiritual, annexed inseparably ; 
and therefore no other execution but by mere spiritual ways or means, that is, by 
denying communion in mere spiritual matters.’’ See also pp. 119, 123, 377-9, 516, 
518, 528, for similar statements. 

‘Caron, Loyalty Asserted, pp. 4-5, 33, represented in numbers 322-3 of C.R.,V, 
p. 389. Walsh, H.V.R., p. 119, also states that the power of binding and loosing is 
operative only in the spiritual forum. 

5 Their aim, said Walsh, was to reduce papal jurisdiction to its ‘“‘ true’ function 
(purely spiritual) . . . ‘‘ not temporal, nor mixed, nor confused, nor of the ensigns of 4 
certain worldly Dominion... .’"H.V.R., p. 528. 
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from this arbitrary delimitation of the respective spheres, the trend 
of the doctrine is to subordinate the Church to the State and to 
reverse their traditional roles. Moreover, the theory in practice so 
circumscribed the Church’s action that she could not even achieve 
her spiritual ends. Temporal activity obviously has reference, 
ultimately, to the spiritual end, and, from the beginning of this 
Church-State conflict, the Church had asserted her authority in 
temporals in so far as moral issues were involved. Any attempt to 
exclude her from this temporal-spiritual sphere was really an 
encroachment on her spiritual power. 

From what has been said, it is clear that Walsh and Caron denied 
the Pope any power, direct or indirect, in temporals. In either case 
they, with the Gallicans, saw a limitation to the absolute power of the 
king in temporals, and, with the English Protestants, the subjection 
of the state to a “ foreign power.”’ It must be remembered that the 
Remonstrance was meant to meet “the grand objection of the 
inconsistency of Catholic religion, and by consequence of the 
toleration of it, with the safety of a Protestant Prince or State,” 
and that the English monarchy had made the security of the throne 
depend on a repudiation of papal authority.? 

Their theological treatment of the question is rambling and 
disconnected, and the essential proofs are few—so few that they are 
repeated again and again. Of the two writers, Caron gives the clearer 
and more compact exposition ; Walsh’s doctrine is given piecemeal, 
in different contexts and without proper order. 

Walsh does not hesitate to brand the doctrine of the Pope’s 
authority in temporals as heretical : “‘ the doctrine of the temporal 
power,” he wrote to the Internuncio in 1665, “ is so far doubtful that, 
in the opinion of many (Catholic) writers and even entire 
universities, it deserves the name not so much of opinion but of 
aor and heresy.””* This is what he calls the “ haeresis 
Hildebrandina,”* attributing its introduction solely to Gregory VII, 


1 The author of The Friar Disciplined, pp. 46, 50, brought this objection against 
Walsh’s doctrine. 

*See The More Ample Account, pp. 32, 43, where Walsh discusses the principles 
inconsistent with the safety of the state and the necessity of abjuring them by an 
oath of allegiance. The Remonstrance was an equivalent oath (p. 39). 

°H.V.R., pp. 536-7, Walsh to de Vecchi, Feb., 1665. 


*H.V.R., pp. 499, 537, and other places. Gregory VII comes in for a great 
deal of abuse in Walsh’s writings. The phrase “‘ Pope Hildebrand’s days of anti- 
Christian usurpation’”’ occurs with the insistence of a refrain. See H.V.R., pp. xxxiii, 
299-317, 529, 608, 637, 740 for such attacks on Gregory. In Causa Valesiana he has 
an Appendix on Gregory VII, borrowing the matter from Caron’s De Remonstrantia, 
part 1V. His leading authority is the Gallican, Edmond Richer, 
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who is said to have “ usurped” the emperor’s rights in temporals, 
Gregory’s Dictatus Papae became, according to Walsh, the text- 
book of the Roman Curia and the justification for further “ pre- 
tensions.” 

When his proofs are pieced together, they fall into the usual 
scriptural, patristic and historical arrangement. His own summary 
of the main heads gives an adequate idea of its general trend.?_ The 
proof is simply the converse of his argument for the supremacy of the 
civil authority, supported by the same texts and citations, It would 
be a waste of time to re-examine them. The historical argument—the 
appeal to anti-papal precedents—is the most prominent feature of his 
attack on Roman “ encroachments.’”’ He cites with approval the 
famous medieval statutes of Provisors and Praemunire despite the 
fact that they were now liable to be employed (in a Protestant code) 
against Catholics.® 

It is the appeal to Gallicanism, however, which is the most 
interesting feature of the argument. Catholic France was naturally a 
safer and more attractive precedent than an England turned 
Protestant, and her close relations with Ireland provided a ready 
opportunity for the importation of ideas from France. Most of those 
involved in the Remonstrance had had personal contact with French 
institutions and French opinion. Her international prestige and her 
(apparently) successful defiance of the Pope, especially at the very 
time of the Remonstrance controversy, set an unmistakable 
headline for the Irish and English “ Gallicans.”” These latter did not 
fail to draw comparisons between the Papacy’s toleration of 
Gallicanism and its prompt suppression of similar tendencies in 


1 Causa Valesiana (no pagination—see under section 8 and part IV). He links 
these ‘‘ pretensions ”’ with the mission of Rinuccini and with the Roman opponents 
of the Remonstrance. See H.V.R., pp. 536-7, to de Vecchi. 


?H.V.R., p. 637, Walsh’s speech to the Dublin synod on the Remonstrance 
summarizes the arguments against the “ pretended Papal authority either by divine 
or human right to depose the King, etc. ... (1) From so many plain Declarations 
and express commands of Holy Scripture. (2) From the unanimous consent of Holy 
Fathers interpreting those passages of Holy Scripture so and not otherwise for a 
whole thousand years, until Gregory VII's Pontificat...(4) From the general 
opposition made in all European nations . . since the said Gregory’s days. (5) From 
the known assertions of the Gallican Church.... (6) From the practice of the 
Parliaments of Paris .... (7) From the Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire... 
(9) From the pitiful silliness, unsignificancy and absurdity of all Bellarmine’s 
arguments for the other side...” 


3 H.V.R., pp. 623, 637, for example. See the Four Letters, pp. 97, 99-100, 102-3 
for his discussion of these statutes and the reason for which they were introduced. 
His anti-papal bias leads him so far as to justify Henry VIII's policy towards Rome. 
The More Ample Account reproduces the text of Praemunire, pp. 57-9. On pp. 102-3 
Walsh justifies Henry VIII. 
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England.! 

This line of argument was also used by Walsh, who was familiar 
with the English viewpoint. Nearly every one of his writings on the 
Remonstrance has a selection of decrees by the Parlement of Paris 
or pronouncements by the Sorbonne, dating from the Gallican 
controversy with the Jesuits (1615-25). At the time of the intro- 
duction of the Remonstrance he appealed to Gallican teaching 
and practice at several stages. In the synod of 1666 he tried to 
force the clergy to adopt the Gallican Declaration of 1663, and 
the third and fourth treatises of his History are a defence of that 
declaration. * 

Besides these explicit appeals to Gallican precedent, Walsh also 
draws a comparison between the Irish and French cases. Discussing 
the Oath of James I he first cites various French decrees against the 
Jesuit doctrine on the ‘‘ deposing power,” and then asks why English 
or Irish Catholics may not go as far as the French, especially when 
they have more pressing reasons. Looking at it another way : if the 
Pope could turn a blind eye to what was happening in France, why 
could he not tolerate a similar move by the Catholics of these islands, 
whose extreme necessity should justify their compromise ? 5 Why 
may not English Catholics be as loyal to their prince as the French 
are to theirs? ° 

His defence of the Oath of Allegiance is eo ipso an attack on the 
deposing power. The argument here is closely linked to his argument 
for the king’s absolute authority. The precept to obey the king is 

1In 1648 when the English propositions (on papal and royal authority) were 
condemned, Dr. Holden (at Paris) wrote a letter which expressed the views of 
the ‘‘Blackloists ’’—descendants of those who accepted the Oath of Allegiance and 
counterparts of the Gallicans. In it he openly appealed to Gallican declarations 
against the temporal power, which he says is now out-of-date, and concludes with a 
pointed reference to the four-score years’ hard and unfatherly dealing of the Court of 
Rome over the poor persecuted and distressed Catholics of England. This letter is 
quoted with approval by Walsh, H.V.R., pp. 506- 8, and the latter uses the same 
arguments as Holden elsewhere. 

* The More Ample Account, Some Questions Concerning the Oath of Allegiance, and 
Causa Valesiana each reproduces these decrees in an Appendix of Instruments, or 
in the text. 

* Thus in 1664 he protested to the Internuncio (at London) that the doctrine of 
the Remonstrance was maintained expressly at that very time by the Gallican Church 
and the Universities... .. H.V.R., p. 493. 

*In the fourth treatise he states that the Sorbonne, the Gallican Church, the 
King’s Council and all the French institutions reject papal supremacy (in temporals) 
and allow “‘the most absolute sovereignty of the French monarch over all his people.” 
H.V.R., IV, p. 49. 

5 Some Few Questions Concerning the Oath of Allegiance, pp. 5-6. 

*Op. cit., pp. 8-9. On p. 22 he draws the conclusion: ‘“‘ Since by the Pope’s 
forbearing the French, we evidently see such prohibitions depend on particular and 
occasional considerations ... .”, which speaks for itself. On p. 28 he objects to the 


Pope’s partiality towards France and to the condemnation of the English 
propositions in 1648. 
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certain doctrine, he says ; the deposing power is not.1_ The duty of 
allegiance to the king is antecedent to baptism (the relation of 
subject to king being by birth) ; the duty of obedience to the Pope is 
posterior to baptism (being established by adoption) ; hence, “ the 
super-induced spiritual obligation cannot diminish the civil.”” Since 
the Oath of Allegiance only confirmed this natural, primary oblig- 
ation, there could be no objection to it.? 

These are the kinds of argument that Walsh uses against the Pope’s 
right to intervene in temporal matters. Perhaps the chief one— 
certainly the most commonly employed—is that it is a theological 
novelty, “cooked up”’ by recent theologians (such as Bellarmine) 
and rejected by many institutions and centres of learning (mainly 
French). He claims that it is a departure from the traditional 
teaching of the Church, before Gregory VII.8 

Redmond Caron’s doctrine is identical with Walsh’s, but it keeps 
more within the recognized theological framework of thesis and proofs 
(Scripture, Tradition, etc.). The short sketch in defence of the 
Remonstrance in 1662, called Loyalty Asserted, gives the outline, 
which he filled out in the De Remonstrantia, published in 1665.‘ 
But this book, like some of Walsh’s, is overloaded with citations from 
the Fathers and early Christian writers, all lumped together without 
any attempt either to analyze text or context, or to examine their 
background to see if their statements are relevant. There is, again, 
a great deal of sterile discussion about Bellamine’s proofs, centring 
mainly on historical instances. Caron’s syllogistic arguments are 
no more worth attention than Walsh’s : they have only the value of 
their premises, and these are derived from the doctrine he is 
defending. 

In this preliminary defence Caron only gives proofs for the one 
proposition : “ that neither the Pope, or any spiritual or temporal 
power on earth, may, in any case whatsoever, depose sovereigns 
(especially such as are by succession and blood) or discharge subjects 

1 Op. cit., p. 9. The precept of obedience to the civil ruler overrides an exceptional 
and only probable power of the Pope to depose the ruler (p. 10). Comm. Rinucc., V, 
p. 385, §307, giving extracts from The More Ample Account : “‘ Fol. 51 loquitur de 
Bulla Pauli V adversus juramentum a Jacobe Rege promulgatum, quam improbat.” 

2 Op. cit., pp. 10 f. 

* This argument crops up everywhere. See The More Ample Account, pp. 271f.; 
Concerning the Oath of Allegiance, p. 14 (no writers before Gregory held the theory) ; 
Causa Valesiana, Appendix devoted to Gregory VII (passim). 

“Loyalty Asserted corresponds to De Remonstrantia, Part Il, chapters I and II. 
Most of Part I is taken up with a collection of English formulas and Gallican decrees. 
The later parts are largely a repetition of the theological arguments in part II, 
concentrating on Bellarmine and Gregory VII, as the arch-enemies of royal authority. 


For the relevant propositions from Loyalty Asserted see Comm. Rinucc., V, nos. 
(324, 328, 329, 332). 
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from their allegiance.’”’ This is proved in two stages. (a) The 
Scriptures show that Christ refused to intervene in temporal affairs 
and expressly stated that His kingdom was not of this world.!_ These 
show that “ priests as priests could never intermeddle with temporal 
affairs ’’ and therefore that Popes could not depose kings from their 
kingdoms. (b) The Scriptures also bind (jure divino) all subjects to 
obey their sovereign rulers ; hence no power inferior to God can 
discharge them from this duty of obedience. To these arguments 
are added a number of other points restricting the Church’s power to 
a directive function and upholding the absolute and divine authority 
of the king. There is an appeal to the Fathers and later writers 
which is simply a list of references (filled out in the De Remons- 
trantia). A number of anti-papal and Gallican writers appear in this 
list and the trend of the argument is made more obvious by the 
quotation of some seventeenth century Gallican decrees against 
“ultramontane ’’ theses. The pamphlet concludes with an attack 
on Cardinal du Perron’s famous speech to the Three Estates in 1614 
when he defended Bellarmine’s recently published doctrine of the 
indirect power. 

This more ambitious treatise, which Walsh does not hesitate to 
class with the writings of Gerson, Almain, Major, and other such 
eminent Gallicans, gives the same argument against papal authority 
in temporals, but now in an expanded form. That is to say, Caron 
fills in the references to the Fathers and theologians which he gave in 
Loyalty Asserted. Only the first two theses deal with the power of the 
Pope ; the rest are concerned with the power of the King, or the 
divine right. The two sets of proofs come to the same thing. 

The Pope’s power in temporals is attacked in two propositions. 
(i) St. Peter and his successors were subjected, by divine law, to the 
temporal (imperial) authority ; therefore the Popes can neither 
(directly or indirectly) depose the temporal ruler nor release his 
subjects from their allegiance. The same set of texts we have met so 
often are again pressed into service, together with the comments of 
the Fathers and other writers on these texts. This uncritical 
argument from Scripture and Tradition has little or no value for the 
point at issue. (ii) Spiritual authority has no force in the temporal 
sphere, and therefore does not extend to it directly or indirectly ; the 


1 Loyalty Asserted, pp. 1-3, citing Luke 12:13 (Christ refusing to judge between 
two brothers), Matt. 22:21, (the tribute to Caesar), John 18:36 (‘“‘My Kingdom is not 
of this world ’’). This is followed by some exhortation of the Apostles (p. 4) to the 
effect that Christians, especially priests, should keep out of secular Spree 
2 Here he cites Rom., 13: 1-6, and I Pet., 2: 13ff. (op. cit., pp. 4-6 
3 De Remonstrantia, part II, Chapter I, pp. 67-9 (Scripture), 70- ma (Fathers) etc. 
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Pope’s power is confined to spirituals and can in no way be exercised 
internally, so as to depose rulers, for instance. A similar group of 
arguments is brought forward for this proposition, which is at least as 
old as the Gallican theory on Pope and king.? 

The argument has so far remained strictly positive, following a 
classified method of citation. In the next section Caron discusses 
some theological points, but mainly from the negative standpoint of 
an attack on Bellarmine.2 Part V of the book is a wilderness of 
historical, theological and logical arguments. Most of it is an attack 
on the claims and actions of the great medieval Popes whom 
Bellarmine cites in defence of the indirect power. We find here the 
same attitude as Peter Walsh’s: that the doctrine was introduced by 
Gregory VII and that it rests on the authority of Popes who were 
trying to make a case for their own “ usurpations.’””8 

After this plunge (with Bellarmine) into medieval history he 
returns to Bellarmine’s arguments from Scripture—the two swords, 
the power of binding and loosing, and other time-honoured texts.‘ 
Then Caron attacks his argument from reason (the necessity of 
defending the Church and her spiritual interests against tyrannical 
or heretical rulers, and the subordination of the temporal to the 
spiritual).5 He follows this up with a chapter on the force of 
excommunication, which introduces the relationship between Pope 
and king, and the indirect power of the former over the king.* The 
final chapter of this part discusses the deposing power, ending with 
an epilogue (as from the Remonstrants) to the king and the Pope 
in which Caron sets forth their theological position.?._ It would be a 
profitless and unnecessary task to follow the course of this argument ; 
we know the general trend of Caron’s theology ; these are only the 
minutiae of controversy. It may throw Caron’s doctrine into relief if 
we bring together the successive points he tries to make against the 
Pope’s authority in the temporal sphere. 


+ Op. cit., chapter II (second proposition), pp. 77-9 (Scripture), etc. The texts are 
those cited in Loyalty A sserted, giving the most extreme interpretations to the teaching 
of Christ ahd the Apostles on avoidance of temporal matters—interpretations 
divorced from their context, of course. 

* Op. cit., part IV, pp. 226-266. 

° Op. cit., part V, pp. 1-12 (on Gregory VII), 13-18 (on the conflict of BonifaceVIII 
with Philip the Fair). Later sections discuss other medieval Popes and their 
deposition of rulers, and he finally gets back to Old Testament instances of deposition, 
all cited by Bellarmine. 

‘Op. cit., chapter XI, pp. 81-89. 


* Op. cit., chap. XII, pp. 1-31 (the pagination begins again after p. 94 of previous 
section). 

* Op. cit., chap. XIII, pp. 31 ff. 
7 Op. cit., chap. XVI. 
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The doctrine of the indirect power of the Pope rests essentially 
on the spiritual power given by Christ to St. Peter for the guidance of 
souls. The contention of the papal theologians (Bellarmine and 
Suarez, for instance) was that the power of binding and loosing 
covers all human activity where the element of sin (ratio peccatt) 
could enter—and that is every act. Caron, like the Gallicans, 
attacks this interpretation of St. Peter’s commission as being too 
wide and goes to the opposite extreme of confining it rigidly to the 
spiritual forum.? 

As for the ratio feccati as a basis for intervention in temporals, 
he simply says it is a subterfuge of Bellarmine’s, following Innocent 
III; that it is contradicated by the scriptural evidence, which 
confines the priest to the spiritual sphere ; and that it has no support 
in tradition. The argument from here swings back and forth 
between criticism of Bellarmine’s proofs and repetition of his own 
argument from the purely spiritual power of St. Peter and his 
successors. Some of the points he makes against Bellarmine are 
purely controversial. On Bellarmine’s distinction between the direct 
and indirect powers he tries to prove him a heretic because he 
departed from the older papal doctrine which claimed direct power 
in temporals. He makes considerable play in this connexion with 
Sixtus V’s rather hasty condemnation of Bellarmine’s work on its 
first appearance (though he does not mention that the condemnation 
was soon withdrawn).* 

Caron returns constantly to the spiritual nature of the Pope’s 
powers, and insists on the silence of Scripture and Tradition about 
any power in temporals.’ Discussing the execution of any sentence 
of deposition, he argues that the Pope cannot do so because he lacks 
the means, namely the temporal sword (which is in the hands of the 


1 With this text from Matt. 16 they naturally took the complementary text in 
John 21, where Christ gave Peter the duty of shepherding souls to salvation. 


? Caron criticizes the papal interpretation of these on pp. 230 ff. (part IV). “Ex 
neutro poterunt Pontifices Romani potestatem ullam directam vel indirectam 
Regum deponendorum vindicare.” 


3 Op. cit., p. 236, no. 25. He refers back to part II for the teaching of Christ and 
the apostles. “‘ Quasi vero militans Deo, si ex officio negotiis saecularibus indirecte 
implicari debeat, non aeque divinis subtrahit, distrahiturque, quam si directe 
negotietur.”’ ‘ 


* Op. cit., pp. 238-9. 


5 Op. cit., pp. 242 ff. “‘ Nulla fuit Petro potestas collata nisi necessaria ad regimen 
Ecclesiae spirituale, hoc est nulla praeter claves regni caelorum,—tigandi solvendique 
a peccatis, ac potestatem oves Christi pabulo spirituali non carnali pascendi. Atqui 
potestas directa vel indirecta Regum deponendorum nunquam fuit regimini Eeclesiae 
spirituali necessaria, imo obnoxia prorsus et nociva.’’ (pp. 242-3) 
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king !) ; nor can the people, because they are subjects.!' The proof, 
as always with the Remonstrants, comes to rest on the absolute 
power of the king.? Caron rejects the theory that his power comes to 
him mediately, through the people : hereditary monarchs, at least, 
who receive their power by right of succession can never be deprived 
of it.* As for elected monarchs, Caron is prepared to admit the 
Calvinist doctrine of “ popular”’ deposition, but never deposition 
by the Pope. Normally, kings can never be deposed ; not even the 
ratio peccatt brings the hereditary monarch under the Pope’s authority 
because the ruler may be judged by no one but God,‘ Hence, 
neither for heresy nor tyranny can the Pope depose temporal rulers.§ 
The limitation of the Chruch’s powers is taken to the extreme where 
she is denied the right to defend herself, by military or political 
actions (e. g., deposition of a persecuting monarch). Caron traces 
a decline in the Church to the time when Gregory VII “ enlarged 
his phylacteries ’’ and began to subject emperors to his authority.* 
This is the counterpart of the doctrine of passive obedience in 
political matters ; it condemns implicity the whole military effort 
of the Counter-Reformation. 

Enough has been said to show the extreme Gallican character of 
Caron’s doctrine on this point. Essentially it is an elevation of the 
king to an equality, by divine right, with the Pope. The supremacy 
of the king in his own sphere is the real reason for the exclusion of 
any intervention by the Pope. The temporal activity of the king is 
absolute and does not fall under the competence of the spiritual 
authority either directly (by divine institution) or indirectly (by 
reason of its moral aspect). For that matter, the distinction between 
direct and indirect power is irrelevant to the defender of the divine 
right of kings. The king must be above every law and immune from 
all interference, no matter by what authority. 


1“ Qui non potest authoritate propria gladio uti non poterit authoritate propria 
Reges deponere, bellum indicere, arma movere; haec enim absque usu _gladii 
contingere non possunt: sed nec Papa nec subditi possunt authoritate propria 
uti gladio, quia jus et custodia gladii soli Regi seu magistratui Supremo 
committuntur..’’ (Citing a statement from Gratian and the inevitable text from 
St. Paul), op. cit., p. 250, no. 64. 

2** Reges profecto tam in lege naturae, quam scripta, etsi saepius tyranni, extra 
tamen populi Pontificumque potestatem erant, ut eos nunquam exauthorarent, 
exauthoratosve declararent, quin simul et occiderent, quod tamen fas non erat.” 
Op. cit., p. 250, no. 64. 

% Op. cit., pp. 246, 249. 

4‘ Potestas vero regum non-electivorum, quia absoluta est, et a conditionibus 
libera...nullis conditionibus essentialibus ligatur ; ideoque quantumvis in leges 
peccent, a populo tamen vel alio quam a Deo solo deponi non poterunt.” Op. cit., 
pp. 246-7. 

5 Op. cit., p. 258. 
* Op. cit., p. 259. 
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This concludes our study of Walsh and Caron on the mutual 
relations of Pope and king, and establishes the pattern of political 
Gallicanism in the Remonstrant theology. There is scarcely any 
need to emphasize the adventitious character of their doctrine ; it 
was simply an attempt to rationalize the attitude they had adopted 
for political reasons in the two related controversies over the nuncio 
(Rinuccini) and the Remonstrance of 1661. The basic principle was 
the absolutism of the king, but it was natural that they should go 
on to challenge the claims of the Pope to judge the king’s actions— 
as natural as that they should seek their arguments for it from 
Gallican sources. But, in the circumstances, it was impossible to 
import Gallican ideas into Ireland without conceding the position of 
James I and the Oath of Allegiance. The Remonstrance itself was 
too much like the Oath, and the theological arguments that were 
used to justify it were too much like a concession to Protestant views 
on papal authority for the clergy in Ireland, even for those who were 
Anglo-Irish by birth, to accept. The Dublin Synod of 1666 decided 
the matter : the Irish clergy, apart from Peter Walsh and his follow- 
ing, were not to be tempted by Gallicanism. 


JAMES BRENNAN 











THE DATE OF ST. THOMAS’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE SENTENCES 


The academic year just ended mar’xss a centenary of some im- 
portance for philosophy and theology if it be true that just seven 
hundred years ago, in May 1257, St. Thomas put the finishing touches 
to his first major work, the Commentary on the Sentences. There is 
not yet a consensus of scholars on the point. Still, it may not be 
out of place to review some aspects of the problem of dating this 
work which have recently been the subject of discussion and to 
outline some of the difficulties in the way of finding a solution. 


THE BOOK OF THE SENTENCES 


The Libri IV Sententiarum of Peter the Lombard moulded five 
centuries of theological speculation. Almost from the time of its 
composition in the middle of the twelfth century? it was accepted as 
the text par excellence. It was not a strikingly original work. Its 
plan, which Lombard found in St. Augustine, of dividing the objects 
of theology into ves and signa seems rather artificial. The first book 
deals with res quibus fruendum in patria i.e., the Blessed Trinity ; 
the second with res quibus utendum i.c., creatures ; the third res 
quibus fruendum et utendum i.e., the Incarnation and the virtues 
and gifts given to man; and the fourth deals with signa i.e., 
the Sacraments. Lombard himself appears to have found this 
scheme irksome ; at least he is not always consistent in following it 
out.? Still, the Sentences filled a need of the developing scholastic 
method by providing the opinions—sententiae—for and against a 
given proposition. The Sic et Non of Abelard had appeared in 1141 ; 
and, together with the works of the theologians like Hugh of St. 
Victor and the author of the Summa Sententiarum, and the Fathers, 

1 F. Pelster, ‘‘ Wann hat Petrus Lombardus die Libri IV Sententiarum vollendet?” 
in Gregorianum, II (1921), pp. 387-392 ; D. Van den Eynde, ‘‘ Nouvelles précisions 
chronologiques sur quelques oeuvres théologiques du XIle siécle,’’ in Franciscan 
Studies, X111 (1953), pp. 71-118. 

2 Augustine, De doctrina christiana, i, 2, 4 (P.L., XXXIV, 19-20)—‘‘ Omnis doc- 
trina vel rerum est vel signorum . . . . prius de rebus postea de signis disseremus ”” 


cf. J. De Ghellinck, ‘“‘ Pierre Lombard,” in Dictionnaire de théolgie catholique, XIV, 
1980. 
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it must be counted among the sources upon which Peter Lombard 
drew most heavily. The result was a digest of patristic and theological 
opinions, ordered and arranged and safely, if rather prosaically, 
balanced. The compilation had already acquired a lusture from the 
fact that the Magister Sententiarum became Bishop of Paris— 
which, in truth, was no mean tribute to the stranger whe had come 
from Novara to make his name in the Paris schools. And the express 
approbation of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 (Nos credimus 
et confitemus cum Petro [Lombardo]... .) gave the final cachet of 
orthodoxy to this work which had enjoyed the popularity of the 
schools for half a century. 

The Sentences was the ideal text-book in the age of text-books. 
Each medieval faculty had its own text. Robert de Sorbon, the 
founder of the Sorbonne, in a work written before the middle of the 
thirteenth century, mentions the grammar of Priscian and the 
libri naturales of Aristotle (used in the arts-faculty), the Code of 
Justinian and the Decretum Gratiani (used by the lawyers), and the 
works of Galen and Hippocrates (for the medical faculty).? In the 
faculty of theology one would expect the text-book to be the Sacred 
Scripture. And indeed it was. But, because of the peculiar organiz- 
ation of theological studies, the Book of Sentences played a vital 
réle. The highest function of the medieval theologian was to 
comment magisterially on Holy Writ. But such commentary had 
become a highly specialized task and demanded a long apprentice- 
ship. The aspirant to the licentia docendi, having frequented the 
schools for at least four years, was permitted to lecture on the 
Scriptures under the aegis of a master— but on condition that he 
confined himself to the literal sense and to the textual problems : he 
“read ’”’ the Scriptures, as it was said, cursorie, biblice, textualiter. 
This stage, when he was known as baccalaureus biblicus, took at 
least a year and more usually two. Later, as a master, he would 
again “‘ read’ the Scriptures, but this time dealing with the great 
theological issues that arise out of the text. It was to prepare him 
for this master’s lectio ordinaria or authoritative commentary that 
the bachelor was given the Sentences of Peter Lombard. He must 
“read the Sentences ”’ i.e., comment orally upon this compendium 
of the theology of the day, before the highly critical audience of his 
younger contemporaries. There could be no better introduction to 
the niceties of the scholastic dialectic and the subtlety of its con- 


Cf. M.-D. Chenu, Introduction d l'étude de saint Thomas d’ Aquin, pp. 227-8. 

* De conscientia, i, 19, cited by P. Glorieux, ‘‘ Sentences,” in Dictionnaire de théol- 
ogie catholique, X1V, 1860. The Sorbonne was founded in 1257, about the time St. 
Thomas finished his Commentary on the Sentences. 
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troversies, and no better test of the bachelor’s versatility and 
orthodoxy. 

This “‘ reading of the Sentences ” was strictly regulated. It must 
take two years. (The year ran from the feast of St. Denys, October 
roth, to the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, June 29th, the days ommitted, 
even for good reason, being supplied after June 29th). The text of 
the Lombard must be covered in its entirety and the questions 
dealt with were to be theological, not logical or purely philosophical. 
A previously composed commentary could not be read out— at 
most a bachelor was permitted to refer to his notes. And he must 
lecture not drawlingly (tractim), but rapidly (raptim); in the century 
following St. Thomas penalties were prescribed for students who, by 
hissing, groaning or throwing stones, tried to make him go slower ! 
And it is, perhaps, a measure of the decline of the genre that, in the 
fifteenth century, the regulations tolerated the dictation of a 
commentary on the Sentences, legendo ad pennam ; what was now 
forbidden was that the baccalaureus sententiarius should get a 
student to read out his text for him—he must at least read it 
himself !* 

The baccalaureus sententiarius, then, was one of the most important 
figures in the faculty of theology. Roger Bacon has a testy passage 
in which he complains of the excessive deference shown to the 
commentators on the Sentences—they get pride of place, after the 
masters, in the horarium of the faculty, (their lecture-hour was so 
arranged that the M.A.’s could attend after having given their own 
lectures in the arts-faculty) whereas the baccalaureus biblicus has 
to make do with whatever hour is left.2_ All of which, although it 
may have been trying for those who were not commenting on the 
Sentences, underlines the importance of the  baccalaureus 
sententiarius. 


THE COMMENTARIES ON THE SENTENCES 


In view of what has just been said it can hardly be surprising that 
the theological literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
should consist so largely of Commentaries on the Sentences? It was 
usual for a bachelor who had “‘ read the Sentences in an honourable 
and orthodox manner ”’ to publish his commentary. 


1 P. Glorieux, op. cit. ; H Rashdall, Medieval Universities, I, p. 445. 

* R. Bacon, Opera Inedita, ed. Bruver, pp. 328-9, cited by M.-D. Chenu, loc. cit. 

* Cf. F. Stegmiiller, Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi, 
Wirzburg, 1947. 
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Publishing did not, of course, mean printing with the author’s 
name and date conveniently noted in the colophon or on the title- 
page. Our medieval author provided a text, called the exemplar, for 
the stationartt who practised, under official surveillance, at the great 
centres of learning. The stationarii—the name survives in the English 
word “ stationery ’’—‘‘ combined the functions of publisher, book- 
seller and circulating-library keeper.”’! They employed the artisan- 
copyists who reproduced the text of the exemplar. The actual 
multiplication of the text was a highly organized affair. The manu- 
script of the exemplar was divided into parts and portioned out among 
the copyists so that the copy or copies could be built up of the 
simultaneous work of a dozen scribes instead of waiting on the 
laborious industry of one. The unit of division was called the pecia.? 
The system, as well as providing for the efficient multiplication of 
texts, was the basis for the calculation of the piece-rates paid to the 
scribes and of the ultimate sale-(or more frequently hire-) value of 
the work produced. Publication, then, could be a protracted anda not 
uncomplicated matter. It can hardly be surprising that firm dates, 
like those of modern printed books, are not available. And, with 
regard to the text, it is important to notice that the autograph is not 
neccessarily the last court of appeal, as it would be in the case of 
a printed book. The thirteenth century author might dictate his 
revised text from the autograph ; or he might hand over his notes, 
more or less worked up for publication, to an amanuensis who 
would prepare the required fair copy. In any case, the official text 
was that of the exemplar, not the autograph, interesting though that 
be. The point is of importance because autographs do sometimes 
survive while exemplaria, for obvious reasons of wear and tear, do not. 

There are, then, many factors to be borne in mind when trying to 
date or evaluate a scholastic text. And commentaries on the 
Sentences present their own peculiar difficulties. It must first of all 
be decided whether the text in hand was genuinely published in the 
sense just explained (i.e. whether it is a copy of an exemplar 
authenticated by the author and approved by authority before 
being given to the stationarit for copying) or whether it is merely a 
reportatio or set of notes taken by someone who followed the lectures ; 
and, if the latter, whether the reportatio was taken at dictation or 
merely as well as could be managed in the ordinary course of ex- 
position, whether the reporter was quick with his mind and his pen 


1H. Rashdall, op. cit., I, p. 421. 
* Cf. J. Destrez, La “‘ pecia’’ dans les manuscrits universitaires du XIIIe et du 
XIVe siécles, Paris, 1935. 
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and whether the author had the opportunity of seeing his text 
afterwards. The importance of such questions may be seen in the 
discussions concerning Duns Scotus’s two commentaries on the 
Sentences, the Opus Oxoniense and the Reportata Parisiensia. And 
there are also cases like that of Giles of Rome who, when he 
was refused his licentia docendi for not having observed the syllabus 
of 1277 in his Commentary on the Sentences, blamed the faulty 
reportationes in circulation.! 

An additional complication is that even when an author himself 
prepared his text for publication, a later edition, amounting, perhaps, 
to an almost entirely new Commentary on the Sentences, cannot be 
ruled out. Durandus of Saint-Pourgain only “ read” the Sentences 
once but he produced three editions of his commentary, the first in 
1307-8 after his course, a revision as a result of criticism in 1312-1313 
and a final version, after he became bishop of Puy, in 1317-13272 
And some men “ read ”’ the Sentences more than once either because 
of some interruption in their academic career or because, as was 
frequent with religious, they migrated from one studium generale to 
another. Scotus, as has been mentioned, commented on the Sentences 
at Oxford and at Paris and perhaps also at Cambridge. 


ST. THOMAS’S COMMENTARY ON THE SENTENCES 


St. Thomas lectured on the Sentences under the regency of Elias 
Brunet at the Paris Dominican Convent of Saint Jacques. It is 
usually stated that he “‘ read’ the Sentences in the academic years 
1254-5 and 1255-6 and that the publication of his commentary 
followed immediately. It is possible, however, that he began his 
course on the Sentences in 1253-4. On the one hand he received his 
licentia docendi before March 3rd, 1256—and it had already been 
deferred on account of the controversy between the seculars and the 
mendicants at the University of Paris ; and on the other hand, one 
year, 1252-3, would suffice for his stage as baccalaureus biblicus.’ 
The more interesting question is : when did St. Thomas complete the 
revision of his text for publication ? The autographs that survive— 
notably that of the Contra Gentiles—written in the famous Jittera 


1 Cf. P. Glorieux, op. cit., 1867-8—‘‘ On ne pouvait pas plaisanter avec |’orthod- 
oxie et la hardiesse de la pensée avait ses bornes.”’ 

2 Ibid. 

* Cf. P. Mandonnet, Des ecrits authentiques de saint Thomas d’ Aquin, Fribourg, 
1910, p. 145; F.Van Steenberghen, Siger de Brabant d’aprés des oeuvres inédites, Ul, 
p- 541; F. Pelster, in Scholastik, XV (1940), p. 109. 
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in intelligibilis, show that St. Thomas was a careful and conscientious 
reviser.t It is unthinkable that he should hand over his lecture 
notes for publication as they stood. And even the purely mechanical 
task of providing a fair copy of a long work like the Commentary 
on the Sentences was formidable. A careful revision, even with the 
aid of an amanuensis, could not be done in a matter of weeks. 
St. Thomas, it must be remembered, was now a busy professor with 
many calls on his time and with much other literary work on the 
stocks. How long did it take him to work up the text of his Scriptum 
super Sententiis (to give the commentary its old name) ? 

In the absence of external criteria, the appeal must be to internal 
evidence. In fact, a careful comparison of the doctrine of the 
Commentary on the Sentences with that of other works of St. Thomas 
whose dates are known has yielded results. A terminus post quem 
for the redaction of the fourth book of the commentary is provided 
by Quodlibet VII. This disputatio de quolibet (or disputation on 
miscellaneous subjects) is actually the first of the twelve known to 
have been held by St. Thomas in the exercise of his function as a 
master. Quodlibeta VII-XI belong to his first sojourn as a professor 
at Paris, 1256-9 ; Quodlibeta I-VI to his second Paris period, 1269-72. 
And, as such disputations were only held twice in the year, at 
Christmas and at Easter, Quodlibet VII can be assigned with some 
confidence to Christmas 1256. It may, indeed, have formed part of 
St. Thomas’s solemn inaugural disputation as a master.2 Now a 
convergence of indications, found in matters like the use of the word 
“ transsubstantiatio ” and the teaching on the state of the bodies of 
the damned, makes it more probable that Quodlibet VII was written 
before the greater part of the fourth book of the Commentary on 
the Sentences? The usual view, therefore, that the latter was 
completed in mid-1256, seems to need revision. On the other hand 
there are no significant differences between the fourth book of the 
Commentary on the Sentences and the De veritate, q.8. The probability 
is that these were composed in or about the same time. Now the 
De veritate belongs to St. Thomas’s first stay as a professor at Paris, 
that is, to 1256-9. And, as it is known that the disputationes 


1Cf. Introduction in the Leonine Opera Omnia, XIII, p. ix—.... suam 
primamcompositionem S. Thomas sedulo emendebat, nec simul et semel, sed diversis 
momentis et iteratis vicibus, delendo, mutando, addendo, unum eumdemque locum 
Pluries elaborando ... ” 

* P. Mandonnet, ‘“‘ Saint Thomas créateur du Quodlibet’’ in Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques, XV (1926), pp. 477-506, XVI (1927), pp. 1-38. 

* A. R Motte, ‘“‘ Chronologie rélative du Quodlibet VII et du Commentaire sur le 
IV — des Sentences,” in Bulletin thomiste, VIII (1931), Notes et communications, 
pp. 29*-45*. 
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ordinariae, of which the De veritate is a collection, took place once 
a week during the forty-two hebdomades legibiles of the scholastic 
year, it seems reasonable to assign the first third, qq. 1-8, to the 
year 1256-7. De veritate, q. 8, the last of this group, would then belong 
to May-July, 1257. 

The conclusion is that St. Thomas completed the fourth book of 
his Commentary on the Sentences between Christmas, 1256 and May, 
1257. And if this seems to allow too little time—a bare five months— 
for a long and detailed revision, it can only be answered that the 
bulk of the work had already been done ; the final redaction was, 
after all, the reshaping of a text that had been well tested in oral 
exposition and discussion.? 

However, before this chronology can be accepted, another—and 
more radical—difficulty remains to be met. Ptolemy of Lucca, who 
knew St. Thomas well and is a witness worthy of credence, says: 


Thomas scripsit etiam, eo tempore quo fuit Romae (de quo supra 
dictum) jam magister existens, primum super sententiis, quem ego vidi 
Lucae sed inde subtractum nusquam ulterius vidi.* 


Is the commentary we possess St. Thomas’s first one, or is it this 
second one of which Ptolemy saw the first book ? The accepted 
explanation has been that St. Thomas, dissatisfied with his original 
Commentary on the Sentences, decided, some ten years later, to write 
another or, at least, to revise the first. But this was the period 
of the composition of the Summa theologiae, begun, perhaps, in 
1266. St. Thomas, then, seeing that his revised commentary on the 
first book of the Sentences to a considerable extent duplicated the 
matter of the Prima Pars of the Summa, withdrew the former from 
circulation. This later commentary had, therefore, disappeared by 
the time Ptolemy came to write his Historia. This explanation has 
been contested in recent years. It has been suggested that the 
Commentary on the Sentences we possess from the pen of St. Thomas 
is, in reality, his second and not his first, i.e., was written about 1266 
instead of 1256. 

The strongest argument for this view concerns the third book of 
the Commentary on the Sentences, of which the autograph survives 
in the Vatican library. It had been noticed that this autograph 

1 A. R. Motte, “‘ La date extreme du commentaire de saint Thomas sur les Sen- 
tences,” in Bulletin thomiste, VIII (1931), Notes et communications, pp. 49*-61*. 


2 Cf. F. Van Steenberghen, loc. cit. 
® Hist. eccl., lit. 23, c. 15, cited by M.-D. Chenu, op. cit., p. 230. 


*G. F. Rossi, “ L’autografo di s. Tommaso del commento al III libro delle Sen- 


enze,’’ in Divus Thomas (Piacenza), XXXV (1932), pp. 532-585. 
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differs from the text presented by the manuscript tradition. A 
notable divergence is found in the displacement of an article on the 
distinction between the intellectual, moral and theological virtues 
from Distinctio XX XIII in the autograph to Distinctio XXIII in 
our text, with sundry minor changes. The transfer may be of con- 
siderable importance for the study of the development of systematic 
moral theology—it makes of Distinctio XXIII a treatise on virtue 
in general as a habit, probably influenced by the reading of the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. The fact of the divergence is not 
in dispute—it has been suggested above that one may expect the 
published text of a medieval work to show differences from the 
autograph. It is remarkable, however, that the oldest extant tables of 
contents for the third book of the Commentary on the Sentences 
agree with the autograph and not with the manuscript tradition. 
Was the autograph, therefore, published as it stands—at least as 
regards the disposition of the discussion on the virtues—thus 
constituting St. Thomas’s first commentary ? And did he only later 
revise this text to provide the commentary we actually possess ?! 
This explanation has not gained acceptance. It has been pointed out, 
on the contrary, that the only conclusion that is warranted is that 
the autograph cannot have been the basis for a manuscript tradition 
that is unanimous against it. The basic text upon which the manu- 
script tradition depends may well have been a copy, since lost, of the 
autograph upon which St. Thomas himself noted his emendations.? 
The hypothesis that the text we possess is that of a second 
Commentary on the Sentences by St. Thomas has been argued less 
plausibly in the case of the first book. Here the autograph is not 
extant and there are no significant manuscript variations. Evidence 
of a double redaction is, however, adduced in the shape of a 
Commentary on the Sentences by Hannibal de Hannibaldis, who 
“read ”’ the Sentences under the regency of St. Thomas at Paris 
and published his commentary about 1261. This work is stated by 
Ptolemy of Lucca to be a condensation of St. Thomas’s Commentary 
on the Sentences; and, yet, examination shows that it depends 
upon a text that is mot the one we know as St. Thomas’s com- 
mentary. Have we here traces of an earlier first commentary ? 
It is alleged that a study of the teaching of St. Thomas on the 
Blessed Trinity as it appears in the Summa and in the Commentary 
1 A. Hayen, ‘“ S. Thomas a-t-il édité deux fois son commentaire sur le livre des 
Sentences?’ in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 1X (1937), pp. 219-236. 
* A. Dondaine in Bulletin thomiste, XVII-X1X (1940-2), pp. 100-8. 


* A. Hayen, op. cit.; P. Vanier, Théologie trinitaive chez saint Thomas—évolution 
du concept d'action notionnelle, Montréal-Paris, 1953. 
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on the Sentences points to the same conclusion. Comparison with the 
De potentia and with the Compendium theologiae would suggest that, 
when writing the Prima Pars of the Summa, St. Thomas took the 
opportunity of correcting the speculative part of the first book of his 
Commentary on the Sentences and that this corrected version is the 
one that has come down to us.!_ Neither argument is very strong. 
Hannibal de Hannibaldis is more likely to have been influenced by 
some other author, probably Peter of Tarentaise, than by a supposed 
lost first version of St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Sentences ; and 
the assumption that we possess a corrected version of that 
commentary makes it difficult to explain the presence, in the text 
we have, of many views that we know St. Thomas to have changed 
when he came to write the Swmma.2_ Further, there remains the 
difficulty of explaining what Ptolemy of Lucca can have meant by 
saying that St. Thomas’s second commentary was lost if, in fact, 
this is the text we have. If he only meant that the autograph of the 
second commentary was lost would he have thought the fact worth 
recording with some solemnity ? And there is the general difficulty 
of explaining how St. Thomas’s first Commentary on the Sentences, 
which was an official university text, could have disappeared more 
or less without trace—for this is what the hypothesis of the second 
commentary implies. 

Finally, the arguments for a second commentary bear only upon 
the first and third books ; there is no indication whatever that St. 
Thomas rehandled either the second or the fourth book of his 
Commentary on the Sentences. (In this regard it is tantalising that 
the autograph of the fourth book should have survived to 1835 only 
to perish in a fire in the Dominican convent of Barcelona)?. On 
the whole, then, the traditional view remains in possession, namely 
that St. Thomas only wrote one complete Commentary on the 
Sentences and that, as his biographer William of Thocco says, 
“in principio sui magisterit.’” This commentary, possibly slightly 
retouched later by St. Thomas himself, is the one we possess. 


CONCLUSION 


The publication of St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Sentences 
was a notable achievement, a major landmark in the history of 


1 P. Vanier, op. cit. 

2 A. Dondaine, loc. cit. ; F. von Gunten, ‘“‘ Gibt es eine zweite Redaktion des 
Sentenzenkommentars des hl. Thomas von Aquin?” in Freiburger Zeitschrift fir 
Philosophie und Theologie, III (1956), pp. 137-168. 

* Cf. M. Grabmann, Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, p. 286. 
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Christian thought. The commentary, the first fruits of his maturity 
as a young master, is a work not to be eclipsed even by the in- 
comparable Summa theologiae. It is instructive to recall that, for 
centuries, the Commentary on the Sentences was the most consulted 
work of St. Thomas and that was not merely because the Sentences 
continued for so long to mark out the problematic of theology. In 
our time the commentary has been, at times, in danger of neglect 
or of being used as no more than a convenient source of opinions 
useful for illustrating those of the Summa. The study of the genesis 
and development of the thought of St. Thomas has brought the 
Commentary on the Sentences back into its own. The completion of 
its seven centuries of existence is an event worthy of note.? 


M. B. CROWE 


1 For much of the information in the early part of this study I am indebted toa 
course of lectures of ‘‘ Introduction aux études médievales ”’ given by Professor F. 
Van Steenberghen at Louvain (Institut supérieur de philosophie) 1954-5; I am also 
indebted to Professor Karl Hérmann of the University of Vienna for valuable assist- 
ance. 








NEGOTIATIO 


Canon 142 of the Code of Canon Law forbids clerics to engage in 
what it calls negotiatio seu mercatura. Strictly speaking negotiatio 
(business) is a wider term than mercatura (trade) but as far as the 
present law is concerned a distinction between the two is of no 
practical account. The object of the prohibition may be described 
generally as ‘“‘ business or trading.”’ In recent years considerable 
interest has been shown in the interpretation of this law, particularly 
since 1950 when the Congregation of the Council issued a decree 
attaching to the violation of canon 142 an automatic excommunic- 
ation specially reserved to the Holy See.! This decree, the first 
Roman document with a direct bearing on canon 142 to appear 
since the publication of the Code, places clerical business among 
the major crimes in canon law. 

This article treats of canon 142 in seven main sections: (i) An 
outline of history ; (ii) Who are bound by the law ? (iii) What trans- 
actions are lawful, what unlawful ? (iv) Grave matter; (v) Is a 
single transaction prohibited ? (vi) Excusation ; (vii) Money and 
investment. 


I. AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
Before the Council of Trent 


The traditional description of a trader or merchant in the 
canonical sense is that given in the Decree of Gratian? : 


Whoever buys a thing, not that he may sell it whole and unchanged. 
but that it may be material for fashioning something, he is no merchant. 
But the man who buys it in order that he may gain by selling it again 
unchanged, that man is a trader, and is one of those cast forth from 
God’s temple. 


1“ Pluribus ex Documentis,” A.A.S., XL (1950), pp. 330, 331. 


? Quicumque rem comparat, non ut ipsam rem integram et immutatam vendat, 
sed ut materia sibi sit inde aliquid operandi, ille non est negotiator ; qui autem 
comparat rem ut illam ipsam integram et immutatam dando lucretur, ille est 
mercator, qui de templo Dei eicitur. (c. 11, D. LXX XVIII). 
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This canon came originally from a homily attributed to St. 
Chrysostom. The rather pointed elucidation of the Gospel incident 
carries an undertone of the disfavour in which traders were held by 
the Fathers. Commercial ethics reached such a low level in the 
Roman Empire that lucrative trading acquired a notoriety which 
clung to it right into the Middle Ages, and which at least partly 
accounts for the hostile attitude of the Church towards trade and 
commerce during the great economic revival which accompanied the 
Crusades. St. Thomas reflects this attitude when he says that 
negotiatio considered in itself has a certain baseness (quamdam 
turpitudinem) in that it fosters an insatiable greed for gain and as 
such has in itself no necessary or honourable end.? 

The first recorded law on trading clerics seems to be a canon of 
the Council of Elvira (306) which forbade bishops, priests and deacons 
to trade outside their respective provinces. It also directed that if 
such an occupation be found necessary for their upkeep they must 
send a friend or other person to act for them.? At the end of the 
fourth century, when the Roman Empire had become officially 
Christian, the Council of Carthage (397) decreed that for the future 
any clerics who lacked the necessities of life must take up manual 
crafts or agriculture. In the following century penalties were im- 
posed on trading clerics. 

From the seventh to the eleventh century negotiatio among clerics 
and, indeed, commerce generally was negligible because, after the 
Moslem conquest of the Mediterranean, Europe sank back into a 
purely agricultural state. But with the new surge of economic life 
in the “ high” Middle Ages trading among clerics again became a 
problem for Church authorities, and also for the theologians and 
canonists who were faced with the delicate task of reconciling with 
traditional teaching new business methods that were becoming part 
of ordinary domestic administration. Gratian’s distinction between 
a craftsman and a trader was the chief test applied to problems 
raised by clerics and monks. Raymund of Pennafort, for example, 
allowed a cleric to buy a foal or young ox and, having fed and trained 
it, to sell at a profit : est ratio quia talis quaestus ex artificio intell- 


1 Homily 38 in Matt. 21, P.G., LVI, 840. Cassiodorus uses the same Gospel incident 
against traders, adding: ‘‘negotiatores ergo abominabiles existimantur”’ (P.L., LXX, 
500). Speaking of clerics trading St. Jerome advises :‘‘ Negotiatorem clericum .... 
quasi quasdam pestes fuge.” (P.L., XXII, 531). 

* Summa, 2-2, q. 77, art. 4. 

* Canon 18, Mansi, II, 9. As early as the year 250, St. Cyprian (De Lapsis, P.L 
IV, 470, 471) says that some clerics had begun to trade on a rather large scale. 

“Canon 52, Mansi, III, 955. 
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igitur provenire.’ Profit made by an art or craft was free from the 
stigma of avarice which, of all vices in the Middle Ages, evoked 
severest strictures from the Church. 

St. Thomas? says that clerics should abstain from megotiatio 
because, though not fer se evil, it has an appearance of evil (species 
malt) since the worldly profit towards which it is directed is something 
that should be contemned by clerics ; he also mentions the “‘ many 
vices of traders”’ and recalls St. Paul’s advice to Timothy: memo 
militans Deo implicat se negotiis saecularibus.* A little earlier in the 
same article he makes the point that when a change or improvement 
is made in the object sold, the profit from its sale will present the 
appearance of wages or recompense for the labour devoted to the 
improvement.* In other words, the transaction ceases to be mere 
negotiatio and shares the character of a manual craft in which 
profits are presumed to be wages for work. 


After the Council of Trent 


St. Thomas had in mind only the case in which the improvement 
is made by the man himself personally. It was only after the Council 
of Trent that authors began to consider the position of the cleric 
who does not do the work himself but employs another to do it for 
him. A rather unusual penalty introduced in 1650 played indirectly 
an important part in the rapid evolution of legal doctrine on 
negotiatio. In that year Pius IV made all profits acquired by un- 
lawful trading liable to confiscation by the Apostolic Camera.’ 
The special commissioners appointed to enforce this law were so 
prompt and thorough in their investigations of goods and _ profits 
thought to be the fruits of unlawful trading, that authors from this 
period onward go into considerable detail in discussing the scope of 
the law. 

Following Molina they unanimously taught that the buying of 
goods to be fashioned or processed by hired labour and then sold at a 
profit must be classed as forbidden trading. Though the change in 


1 Summa, Romae, 1603, lib. 2, § 1. 
* Summa, 2-2, q. 77, art. 4. 
32 Tim., 2:4. 


*Si enim rem in melius mutatam carius vendat, videtur praemium sui laboris 
accipere.—Summa, loc cit. 


5 Constitution ‘‘Decens,’’ 5 Nov., 1560, Bullarium Romanum, Romae, 1753, tom. 
4, pars 2, pp. 58, 59. 
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the material precludes its being trading in the strict sense, never- 
theless, since the men are hired, the transaction must be regarded 
per epicheiam* as forbidden trading. The hiring of a workman is in 
fact the purchasing of the man’s labour, and therefore the improve- 
ment made in the material, and the profit made by its sale, is the 
product, not of the cleric’s own labour, but of another commodity 
that has also been purchased.? The primary concern of these authors 
was to embody in received doctrine and terminology what they knew 
to be the mind of the legislator on certain practical issues of the day. 
If to the modern reader the process of reasoning used by them appears 
at times somewhat strained, he should remember that we are dealing 
with a law covering a field of conduct that may be modified by 
changing conditions of time, place and economic environment. 
Variations in the social and economic scene over a long period may 
make it very difficult to apply bare legal formulae to new problems. 
Authors must search for clues to the mind of the men who made the 
formulae. First among these clues will be the purpose of the law— 
finis legis. It is true, of course, that “ the end of the law is not the 
law itself,” and that authors cannot make restrictive or extensive 
interpretations. But equally true is it that in the absence of an 
authentic declaration authors are entitled to probe the mind of the 
legislator and to decide if a law framed in an earlier age was intended 
to include later developments of the original object of the law. 
Though the older authors had not arrived at the precise distinctions 
of modern text books—for example, the distinction between the 
intrinsic and extrinsic end of the law—they had a cognate norm or 
guide which was, and still remains, of first importance in the inter- 
pretation and adaptation to new conditions of the traditional teach- 
ing on megotiatio. This norm was the common estimation of men. 
Some authors explicitly emphasize the role of popular estimation ;3 
others appeal to it indirectly when they mention, for example, 
“ suspicions of greed,” “‘ appearances of avarice,” “‘ guasi-negotiatio”’ 


1 The phrase per epicheiam used by Molina (Opera Omnia, Coloniae Allobrorum, 
1733, De Iustitia et Iure, I1, tr. 2, disp. 342, n. 6) in this context is retained by many 
authors, e.g. De Lugo, De Iustitia et Iure, Parisiis, 1869, disp. 26, § 3, n. 34; Pirhing, 
Jus Canonicum, Venetiis, 1759, III, tit. 50, § 1, n. 4. 

2... ratio est, quia esto res ita empta in aliam forman mutata sit, illa mutatio 
facta est ministris conductis, as proinde est fructus emptionis laboris ministrorum.— 
Schmalzgrueber, Ius Ecclesiasticum Universum, Romae, 1844, III, pars 5, tit. 50, n.18. 

De Lugo, op. cit., disp. 26, § 3, n. 34: “ multum facit communis sensus et 
aestimatio’”’ ; Lacroix, Theologia Moralis, Parisiis, 1867, tom. 1, lib. 3, pars 2, De 
Empt. Vendit., art. 2, n. 999: ‘‘ attendendum esse ad communem sensum et aesti- 
mationem, quid nempe censeantur esse vel non esse negotiatio.”’ 
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and such like expressions which are clear echoes of St. Thomas's 
“* species mali.’”! 

In their discussions on negotiatio authors received considerable 
guidance from the numerous private replies issued by the Roman 
Congregations chiefly in response to appeals for authentic decisions 
that would free clerics and their heirs from the rather harassing 
investigations of the Camera commissioners. There were also a 
number of decrees and constitutions which played an important 
part in the development of law and doctrine on unlawful negotiatio, 
In 1600 Clement VIII decreed that clerics may exploit for profit the 
resources of their own land, per se vel per alios, and neither they nor 
their heirs may be challenged by the Apostolic Camera in respect of 
profits made by farming.” Urban VIII in 1633 ruled that, for 
missionaries, trading per alios was just as much forbidden as trading 
per se.* Since this law was not taken as applying outside the mission 
fields, the old controversy on negotiatio per alios continued to be 
waged. There were those who defended its lawfulness on the plea 
that in trading per alios a cleric would not be involved (at least 
directly) in the cares, distractions and possible scandals associated 
with business ; and there were those who applied to negotiatio the 
old rule of Roman Law: qui facit per alium, est perinde ac si faciat 
per seipsum.* In 1741, however, Benedict XIV ended the contro- 
versy by declaring that the law on forbidden trading extended to 
clericos illicite sub alieni laici nomine quomodolibet nogotiantes, 
perinde ac per seipsos, ac proprio eorum nomine.® 


The Nineteenth Century 


During the last century discussions centred chiefly on the question 
of investment in commercial and industrial concerns. There was no 
difficulty about debentures or bonds since these are equivalent to a 
loan at a fixed rate of interest, and by then no author would forbid a 
cleric to lend his now productive money and receive due compens- 


1 Cf. Pirhing, Jus. Can., III, tit. 50, § 1 ; Schmalzgrueber, op. cit., IIT, tit. 50, n. 24; 
Laymann, Theologia Moralis, Lugduni, 1861, III, tr. 4, cap. 17, § 7, n. 40. Authors 
have always acknowledged their dependence on the teaching of St. Thomas. Indeed 
we find even quite recent authors (Vromant, Merkelbach, lorio, Ojetti, Gutierrez) 
repeating his verdict that negotiatio has an aliqua turpitudo. 

* Bull “‘ Inter Multiplices,”’ Bullarium Romanum, tom. 5, pars 2, pp. 318, 319. 

3“* Ex Debito,’’ 22 Feb., 1633, Fontes, I, n. 211. 

* Regula 72 Jr. in VI° in Benedict XIV, De Synodo Dioecesana, Prati, 1844, 
lib. X, cap. 6, n. 4. 

5 Constitution ‘‘ Apostolicae Servituti,’’ 25 Feb., 1741. Fontes, I, n. 306. 
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ation for its use. Shares were different : a shareholder became a 
partner in the company, entitled to a dividend from the balance of 
profits, and to a certain amount of legal control in the administration 
of the business. Therefore clerics holding shares in a company which 
engaged in negotiatio seemed to be violating the law of Benedict XIV 
which forbade negotiatio per alios. The view current in 1850 was 
that clerics may not buy shares in any company commerical or 
industrial—since all companies are engaged in the type of business 
forbidden to clerics: commercial, because they buy articles to sell 
unchanged at a profit ; industrial, because the material which they 
process by hired labour has been purchased for that purpose. This 
was the view followed in replies of the Holy See in 1846." 

In the year 1860 Bouix attacked this view as being contrary to 
common opinion, and pointed out that the taking of shares in Rail- 
ways, Bank of France and such like was common practice in France 
at the time. He held in effect that the taking of shares in any 
commercial or industrial concern was lawful for clerics.2 For a long 
time this view found few supporters. A third group began to classify 
companies according to the precise type of business they engaged in. 
They would allow clerics to buy shares only in companies which 
engaged in those forms of industrial trading not forbidden to clerics, 
such as mining and farming: shares in strictly commercial concerns 
were unlawful. 

In 1875 came a reply of the Holy Office which was little short of an 
explicit confirmation on Bouix’s view. It said that clerics who with 
their own money buy shares of Railways and similar companies and 
of banks intended for the utility of the public, are not to be 
disquieted.* Ten years later the Holy Office issued another reply 
allowing the buying of shares in banks. These replies laid down a 
number of conditions and safeguards to be observed by clerics : 
they must be prepared to obey whatever instructions the Holy See 
may wish to issue; they must refrain from trading in shares, 
especially from every contract having the appearance of gambling on 
the stock exchange ; they must know that the purpose of the company 
is not unlawful or in any way suspect, and they must take no part 
in the administration of the company. The taking of shares even 
in commercial companies seemed to be vindicated in these replies 


1 These replies are given in full in De Brabandere-Van Coillie, Juris Canonici 
Compendium, Brugis, 1903, I, n. 554. 

? Revue des Sciences Ecclesiastiques, tom. 2 (Nov., 1860), pp. 444-70. 

317 Nov., 1875 in De Brabandere-Van Coillie, op. cit., I, n. 554. 
*S.C.S. Off., 15 Apr., 1885, Fontes, IV, n. 1091. 
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because they mention banks which then, as now, were engaged 
in many forms of trading. It is of interest that the second of these 
replies makes its concessions “‘in view of changed world circum- 
stances” (attentis peculiaribus temporum circumstantiis). - What 
might have been classed as a merely speculative and therefore 
unlawful enterprise in 1846 had within one generation come to be 
looked on as part of ordinary prudent economy. On the eve of the 
publication of the Code the view that a cleric may buy shares in both 
industrial and commercial companies, whether already established 
or about to be established, was the opinio probabilior,’ though there 
were notable authors—including Wernz*—who still held that the 
buying of shares in commercial concerns was negotiatio prohibita. 

In the schemata of the Code, canon 142 had a second paragraph in 
which stocks and shares in industrial, commercial and banking 
companies were declared lawful for clerics under the conditions 
mentioned above,? but this was omitted from the final draft because 
it was already contained implicitly in the canon as it stands—a fact 
indicated in the fontes of the canon which mention the 1885 reply on 
which the proposed paragraph was clearly based. 

By the year 1918 the main principles and conclusions on this law 
had already so crystallized that in canon 142 the codifiers do little 
more than give a general reference to the teaching of the standard 
pre-Code authors. This is one of those canons which repeat the old 
law ex integro, and it must therefore be interpreted in accordance 
with the received teaching of the approved pre-Code authors.‘ In 
the following brief commentary we shall outline the more prac- 
tical points of the received teaching, indicating, when called for, 
the approach to be followed in applying the received teaching to 
some of the more recent questions. 


1Ferreres, Institutiones Canonicae, Barcinone, 1917, I, n. 305; cf. also 
Mocchegniani, Jurisprudentia Ecclesiastica, Quarrachi, 1904, I,n. 1585; Bargilliat, 
Praelectiones Iuris Canonici, Parisiis, 1904, I, n. 371; Bucceroni, Jnstitutiones 
Theologiae Moralis, Romae, 1915, III, n, 182; Laurentius, Imstitutiones LIuris 
Ecclesiastici, Friburgi, 1914, n. 116. 


2 Ius Decretalium, Romae, 1906, II, pars 1, n. 219 (scholion) ; cf. also Icard, 
Praelectiones Iuris Canonici, Lugduni, 1875, tom. 2, art. 3, n. 356; D’Annibale, 
Summula Theologiae Moralis, Romae, 1908, II, pars 3, n. 157. 


3 Licet tamen clericis obligationes vel actiones societatum industrialium vel 
commercialium aut arcarum publicae utilitati inservientium emere dummodo eae 
societates nullum habeant propositum finem illicitum vel quomodolibet suspectum 
neque clerici iisdem actionibus aut obligationibus negotiationem exerceant.’’ Quoted 
by Maroto, Institutiones Iuris Canonici, Romae, 1919, I, n. 572. 


*Cf. canon 6, 2°. 




















NEGOTIATIO 
II. WHO ARE BOUND BY THE LAW? 


Before the Code it was disputed whether non-beneficed minor 
clerics were bound by this law. Canon 142 by using the term clerici 
includes in the prohibition all ‘“‘ who are dedicated to the divine 
ministry at least by first tonsure,”! provided they have not been 
legitimately reduced to the lay state. Religious of both sexes are 
included in the prohibition, but not novices.? Included also are the 
members of “ societies whether of men or of women living in 
common without vows’? and “the members of the recently 
approved secular institutes’ who are explicitly mentioned in the 
1950 decree Pluribus ex documentis.* The prohibition extends only 
to members of the latin rite.5 


III. WHAT TRANSACTIONS ARE LAWFUL, 
WHAT UNLAWFUL ? 


Negotiatio Proprie Dicta 


The first type of transaction forbidden by canon 142 is that 
described in Gratian: the sale at a profit of something which has 
been purchased with the intention of selling it unchanged at a profit. 
This is usually called negotiatio proprie dicta (sometimes negotiatio 
lucrativa, negotiatio quaestuosa, mercatura). Five elements are 
required to constitute this unlawful transaction ; and if even one of 
these be absent the transaction ceases to be unlawful trading. The 
cleric must (i) buy the article (ii) with the intention of selling it (iii) 
unchanged (iv) at a profit, and (v) he must actually sell it as intended. 


Negotiatio Oeconomica 


It follows therefore that a cleric who buys something for his house- 
hold but finds later that he does not need it, or that it has fulfilled its 


1Canon 108, § 1. 
2 Cf. canons 592, 490, 488, 7°. 
* Though these were already included by canon 679 § 1, the Decree ‘‘ Pluribus 
ex Documentis”’ (A.A.S., XLII (1950), p. 330) alludes indirectly to them in grouping 
together ‘‘ the religious spoken of in canons 487-681.” 
* Loc. cit. Hitherto these were not bound by canon 142. 
5‘ Pluribus ex Documentis,’’ loc. cit. 
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purpose for him, may sell it again at a profit. The lawfulness of this 
profitable transaction was established in the thirteenth century by 
Hostiensis! and has never since been questioned because an essential 
element of unlawful trading—the intention of selling at a profit— is 
absent at the time of purchase. Since the seventeenth century this 
form of business has been usually described as negotiatio oeconomica 
(and sometimes as negotiatio domestica). 

Nor is there anything unlawful in a cleric’s selling because of the 
higher price, intending to buy similar objects at a lower price; 
selling in order to buy is not negotiatio : to have the animus lucrandi 
required for unlawful trading one must buy in order to sell at 
a profit.? 


Negotiatio Industrialis 


Business involving a change or improvement in the commodity 
between purchase and resale is called negotiatio industrialis (some- 
times negotiatio artificialis, negotiatio minus proprie dicta). This form 
of trading is not per se forbidden to clerics. But the older authors’ 
decision that it is as forbidden as negotiatio proprie dicta when the 
change in material is effected by hired labour (aliena opera, per 
operarios conductos) is now an established principle.* Since both the 
labour and the material are purchased,‘ the common estimation of 
men will regard it as showing, no less than strict trading, an animus 
quaestuosus in the cleric. It is unlawful, therefore, for a cleric to 
buy grapes (for example) in order to make wine for sale by hired 
hands. This type of business is referred to as megotiatio stricte 


1Tam saeculares clerici quam religiosi possunt vilius emere, et carius vendere, 
dummodo non faciunt hoc ex proposito.—Summa Aurea, Venetiis, 1620, lib. III, 
rub. Ne Cler. vel Mon., n. 2, p. 319. 

2 Cf. Molina, De Iust. et Iure, I1, tr. 2, disp. 342, n. 14; Salmanticenses, Cursus 
Theologiae Moralis, Venetiis, 1750, III, tr. 14, cap. 2, n. 42; Lacroix, Theologia 
Moralis, Ravennae, 1761, III, pars 2, de empt. et vend., art. 2, n. 997. 

3 Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theologicum Morale, Prati, 1891, IV, cap. 2, n. 399 
(who with the older authors say it is forbidden per epicheiam) ; Wernz, Ius Decret- 
alium, II, n. 219; D’ Annibale, Summula, III, n. 155. 

* Res atque imthutatio ipsa sunt emptae.—Blat, De Personis, Romae, 1921, 
n. 81. 

5 Huiusmodi negotiatio aeque animum quaestuosum denotat ac mercatura, ac 
proinde non minus.clericum dedecet ; nec communis sensus, cui in his materiis 
moralibus multum deferendum est, discrimen inter utramque agnoscit. lam 
vero “‘consuetudo optima legum_ interpres.’’—Genicot-Salsmans, JImnstitutiones 
Theologiae Moralis, Bruxellis, 1936, II, n. 38; cf. also Bucceroni, Imstit. Theol. 
Moral., III, n. 182; Abellan, ‘‘ De vetita negotiatione,’’ Periodica, XX XIX (1950), 
p. 240. 
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industrialis. The precise transaction which is forbidden has five 
distinct elements : (i) the materia ex qua must have been purchased ; 
(ii) the improvement must have been made by paid employees ; 
iii) the finished product must have been resold (iv) at a profit ; (v) 
thematerial must have been bought for this purpose. 

It follows, therefore, that negotiatio stricte industrialis is not 
involved when a cleric buys something in order to sell it for profit 
after it has been changed or processed by his own labour. When 
authors speak of hired labour they appear to have in mind only 
persons employed primarily with a view to the production of market- 
able goods, and not the personal servants of the cleric, that is, the 
servants who form part of his familia and who may assist him in 
exploiting an art or craft for a moderate profit. Nor can it be said 
that a monastery is engaging in negotiatio stricte industralis if it 
employs one or two expert hands to help the monks in the prepar- 
ation of some commodity for sale, even though the raw material has 
been purchased for that purpose—accessorium sequitur principale. 


Industrial Schools, Homes for the Blind etc. In recent years 
authors discuss the sale of articles manufactured by the pupils 
of industrial and technical schools in the care of clerics and 
religious, or by the inmates of homes for the blind, the deaf- 
and-dumb and such like. The unanimous opinion of canonists is that 
these pupils and inmates do not constitute “hired labour ’’ in the 
sense required by negotiatio stricte industrialis.* It follows, therefore, 
that the sale of articles made by them from raw materials that have 
been purchased does not violate canon 142. Authors are careful to 
point out that the profit realised should be used in the interest of the 
establishment concerned; for example, in meeting the fees of 
teachers, in improving living conditions and recreational facilities for 
the students or patients.* This practice remains lawful even when 


Quod pauci operarii conducti ad familiares addantur, non impediat quin 
industria moraliter propria clericorum esse censetur.—Vermeersch, Theologiae Moralis 
Principia, Responsa, Consilia, Romae, 1935, III, n. 19; licitum est. . . emere, v.g. uvas 
et frumentum et inde sive per seipsum sive per famulos proprios—non autem per 
operarios conductos—vinum et panem conficere eaque cum lucro vendere.—Wouters, 
Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Brugis, 1932, I, n. 1184; cf. Gutierrez, ‘‘ De Vetita 
Clericis et Religiosis Negotiatione et Mercatura,” Commentarium pro Religiosis, 
XXIX (1950), p. 199. 

* Vermeersch, op cit., III, n. 19; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, 
Romae, 1949, I, n. 260; Beste, Introductio in Codicem, Collegeville, 1946, p. 196; 
Bouscaren-Ellis, Canon Law, Milwaukee, 1951, p. 119. 


°Cf. Vromant, ‘‘ De Negotiatione Clericis et Religiosis Interdicta,’’ Jus 
Pontificium, IX (1929), n. 24, p. 34; Regatillo, Imstitutiones Iuris Canonici, 
Santander, 1951, 1, n. 258; Creusen, ‘‘Commerce et Vie Religieuse,’’ Revue 


des Communautés Religieuses, X111 (1937), p. 174; Gutierrez, loc. cit. 
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the pupils or inmates are given some remuneration for their work. 
In fact justice will demand that in some cases a payment be made to 
such persons ; for example, to apprentices in industrial schools 
whose contribution to the school in labour outweighs the cost of 
their education and upkeep.’ 


Natural Processes, Fruits of Capital ete. A change effected by 
natural means may be equated with a change made by one’s own 
labour. Unlawful trading is not involved in selling objects that 
have been produced, improved or changed by a natural process. A 
cleric may, for example, buy cattle or sheep to be sold when fattened, 
and for fattening purposes he may buy fodder in the market or from 
others’ farms ; he may also make profit by selling the offspring of his 
own livestock, or their wool, milk, etc.? 

It is not unlawful to employ hands to process material that has 
not been purchased with the intention of making profit by re-sale 
after improvement. Thus clerics may use hired labour in exploiting 
the resources or in processing the natural fruits of their capital. A 
monastery, for example, may sell cheese or wine made by hired 
labour from its own cows or vineyards.® 

In pre-Code times some thought it unlawful for clerics to buy a 
field full of ripe crops with the intention of selling what was left over 
of the fruits, because this (they said) was buying something with the 
intention of selling it unchanged, the crops being already ripe.' 
But this refinement was rejected by the majority of authors who 
pointed out that the bought field included the fruits of the field, 
present and future, ripe and unripe. ° 


Rented land. Some post-Code authors would bring the profitable 
renting (conductio) of land under the prohibition of canon 142. [orio 
considers the fattening of cattle in alienis septis as coming under this 


+Cf. Bastien, Directoire Canonique, Bruges, 1951, n. 373; Ellis, Review for 
Religious, V (1946), p. 61. 

*Cf. D’Annibale, Summula, III, 155 (9) ; Ballerini- Palmieri, Opus Th. Mor, 
IV, tr. IX, cap. 2, n. 309, Ojetti, Commentarium in Cod. Jur. Can., Romae, 1930, ad 
can. 142 ; Cappello, Summa Iuris Canonici, Romae, 1954, I, n. 248 ; Chelodi-Ciprotti, 

Ius Canonicum de Personis, Trento, 1942, n. 122, note 5. . 

% Wernz-Vidal, Jus Can., Romae, 1928, II, n. 128, pp. 146, 147; Bucceroni, [mstit. 
Th. Mor., III, n. 183 ; Cappello, Summa, I, 248 ; Vermeersch, Th. Mor., L1I,n.19. 
The legal position is well stated by Beste (Introductio, p. 196): ‘‘ clericus vero non 
prohibetur....res ex proprio patrimonio procuratas opera propria, vel etiam 
mercenariorum, transformare et vendere.” 

“ Cf. Molina, De Just. et Iure, Il, tr. 2, disp. 342, n. 9. ; 

5 Molina, loc. cit.; Schmalzgrueber, Jus Can. Univ., III, tit. 50, n. 17 ; Salmantic- 
enses, Cursus, III, tr. 14, cap. 2, n. 42; St. Aphonsus, Theologia Morvalis, Romae, 
1907, III, n. 836. 
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prohibition.' Brys and Beste think that the working of rented land 
by hired labour is a violation of canon 142.2. Other authors in 
commenting on canon 142 point out that the profitable renting of 
land is forbidden, but it is not clear that they would class it as 
negotiatio in the sense of this canon.* 

The views of these authors reflect some confusion regarding the 
pre-Code position. Before the Code there were two distinct laws : 
the law against negotiatio, and another law dating from the Councils 
of Carthage (397) and Chalcedon (451)® which forbade clerics to rent 
lands or possessions for profit. Though both laws have usually been 
listed and discussed together the older authors were conscious that 
these were two distinct laws. A number of them take care to 
emphasize this. Lessius wrote : 


(Adverte) tertio (clericos) non posse tamen conducere aliena praedia vel 
similes res fructiferas ut fructus vendant, et ita quaestum faciant : etsi 
enim hoc non sit negotiatio, est tamen expresse prohibitum ex Concilio 
Carthagiensi.® 


And De Lugo: 


licit non sit proprie negotiatio, est tamen illis specialiter prohibitum ex 
Concilio Carthagiensi.? 


In the nineteenth century authors still underline this distinction. 
Scavini, for example, writes : 


agros vel praedia aliena conducere in hunc finem (ut fructus et animalia 
in eis saginata vendat) a saeculo V prohibuit Concilium Chalcedonense ; 
licet vera negotiatio non sit.® 


The view, therefore, that would bring the profitable renting of 


1 Theologia Moralis, Neapoli, 1938, II, n. 1120. 

2 Brys, Turis Canonici Compendium, Brugis, 1947, I, n. 246; Beste, Introductio, 
p. 196; cf. Claeys-Bouuaert-Simenon, Manuale Iuris Canonici, Gandae et Leodii, 
1934, I, n. 302. 

3 Cf. Aertyns-Damen, Theol. Mor., I, n. 1138 ; Vermeersch, Theol. Mor., III, n. 19. 

* Mansi, III, 1955 (c. 3, C. XXI, q. 3). 

5 Mansi, VII, 393 (C. 26, D. LX XXVI). 

® De Iustitia et Iure, Antverpiae, 1632, lib. 2, cap. 21, dub. 1, n. 6. 

7 De lust. et Iure, disp. 26, § 3, n. 29. St. Alphonsus also underlines this distinction 
(Th. Mor., Ul, tr. 5, n. 834): ‘‘ Certum est non esse licitum clericis vel religiosis 
conducere agros alienos ad vendendos fructus . . . .Ratio, quia (ut dixit Busembaum), 
quamvis haec proprie non sit negotiatio, tamen vetitum est a concilio Chalcedonensi.”’ 
Cf. Fagnanus, Commentarium in Tertium Librum Decretalium, Venetiis, 1764, tit. 50, 
cap. 2, n. 29; Pirhing, Jus Can., III, tit. 50, § 1, n. 5. 

8 Theologia Moralis Universa, Parisiis, 1853, I, tr. 3, disp. 1,cap. 2, art. 1, q. 7. Cf. 
also Sebastianelli, Praelectiones Juris Canonici, De Personis, Romae, 1905, n. 38; 
Bucceroni, Instit. Th. Mor., Il, n. 182; D’Annibale, Summula, III, 155 (9). 
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land under the prohibition of canon 142 has no basis in common pre- 
Code teaching, and the majority of modern authors would be against 
such an unwarranted extension of the law of canon 142.! There is 
also the rather obvious and very important fact that the renting of 
land lacks two requirements for canonical negotiatio—namely, 
purchase and sale. For negotiatio the object must be bought and 
sold, but in the contract of locatio-conductio the object is let at rent 
by one party and rented by the other. The Code itself makes it clear 
that the two contracts may not be equated.? Therefore the renting 
of land or the sale of cattle fattened by grazing on rented land do not 
in themselves come under the prohibition of canon 142. And in 
our opinion this remains true even when labour is employed to work 
the land, for there’ is no indication in the Code or in traditional 
teaching that the use of hired labour in exploiting rented land would 
change the initial contract of locatio-conductio to one of negotsatio 
in the sense of canon 142. 


Negotiatio Politica 


St. Thomas (following Aristotle) used the term politic to describe 
persons who conducted business on behalf of, or for the benefit of 
others.‘ Three centuries later we find Molina using the term 
negotiatio politica to describe the buyings and sellings involved in 
conducting the business of an army or community.’ Traditionally 
“community trading” (which 1s perhaps the nearest English 
equivalent of the term) referred to business engaged in on behalf of 
a large public community ; * in fact it is occasionally called negotzatio 
publica.? This form of business would not as a rule result in profit 
for the person involved. The idea was that the person undertaking 
the transaction would either buy the provisions out of a collective 
fund and distribute them to the community, or buy them out of his 


Cf. G. Vromant, Ius Pont., 1X (1929), pp. 34, 35 ; W. Conway, “‘ Negotiatio: 
Sale of Cattle Fattened by Grazing,” J.E.R., LX XV (1951), p. 68. 

?Cf. canon 1541. 

* They may, of course, come within the ambit of some other law. According to the 
Maynooth Statutes, for example, parish priests must have the written consent of the 
bishop to rent more than 15 acres, and curates must have the consent of the bishop 
before renting any land (no. 413). 

* Summa, 2-2, q. 77, art 4. 

® De Iust. et Iuve, tr. 2, disp. 342, n. 15. 

* Cf. Molina, loc. cit. ; Schmalzgrueber, Jus Eccl. Univ., II, tit. 50, n. 14; Wernz, 
Jus Decret., 11, n. 217 ; Brunini, The Clerical Obligations of Canons 139 and 142, p. 79: 
** negotiatio politica is the purchasing of supplies for a large community, such as a 
town or army.” 

7 Cf. Smiddy, ‘‘ Negotiatio,”” The Jurist, XI (1951), p. 505. 
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own pocket and be reimbursed by those to whom he distributed them. 
Negotiatio politica is ordinarily and per se forbidden to clerics, 
not by canon 142—-since there is no profit intended—but by canon 
139 which prohibits business alien to the clerical state.1_ Of course 
to engage in community trading for profit, even though the profit 
be intended for charitable purposes, would also be a violation of 
canon 142 which forbids lucrative trading in aliorum utilitatem. 


Excusing Circumstances. Clerics may engage in negotiatio politica 
when the public good demands a service that can be satisfactorily 
undertaken only by clerics. The classic example going back to 
Innocent IV is that of a community threatened with or suffering from 
an acute food shortage. A cleric (who should be least likely to exploit 
the shortage for gain) was permitted to buy a store of foodstuffs for 
the relief of the poor who could not afford the high prices charged in 
the emergency.” The selling of candles to the faithful in churches 
was pronounced lawful by Huguccio in the thirteenth century and 
Turrecremata in the sixteenth; the latter’s chief argument was 
based on established custom.* In the nineteenth century the authors 
who discussed these practices held it would not be unlawful for 
clerics to sell rosaries, crucifixes and similar pious objects to the 
faithful, provided the objects were resold at their cost price—the 
price which the cleric paid for them. 


A Recent Development. When the older authors spoke of the 
public welfare which permitted clerics to engage in negotiatio 
politica they had in mind a service called for by a public need felt by 
members of a large community. Since the Code, however, a growing 
number of authors have come to regard the public good as requiring 
certain practices which earlier authors would hardly have condoned. 
The notion of public welfare is being extended to cover the needs of 
collective units much smaller and less public than those formerly 
envisaged. In this context W. Conway peints out that “ canon law 
often undergoes a gradual evolution of this kind in the practice of the 


1 Cf. Wernz-Vidal, Jus Can., II, n. 128 ; Maroto, Institutiones, I, n. 572 ; Priimmer, 
— Turis Canonici, Friburgi-Brisgoviae, 1927, q. 71, p. 99; Brunini, op. cit., 
p.79. 
*Cf. Innocent IV, Apparatus in Librum III Decretalium, Parisiis, 1514, rubr. Ne 
Cler. vel Mon., v. “‘negotium’’; Molina, op. cit., tr. 2, disp. 342, n. 15 ; Schmalzgrueber, 
op. cit., III, tit. 50, n. 14; Reiffenstuel, Ius Can. III, tit. 50, n. 135; Wernz, Iu 
Decret., II, n. 219. , 

* Turrecremata, Rosarium super Toto Decreto, Lugduni, 1549, c. ‘‘ Decrevit,’”’ D. 
LXXXVIII, n. 3. 

a Brabandere-Van Coillie, Compendium, I, n. 552; Bargilliat, Praelect., 1, 
Nn. 9. 
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Church and the law itself recognises that consuetudo est optima legum 
interpres.’’' The following practices may now be regarded as forms of 
lawful negotiatio politica : (i) the practice of having supplies of books, 
writing material, mathematical equipment, etc., on sale in schools 
and colleges ; though authors sometimes make special mention of 
boarding-schools, no author would exclude day-pupils or even 
exclusively day-schools from such a service; (ii) the practice in 
hospitals, clinics and nursing-homes of kzeping a stock of medicines, 
drugs, etc.,to be sold to patients ; Ellis includes gift-shops in hospitals 
and sanitaria ‘‘to supply visitors with a convenient opportunity 
to purchase a forgotten gift for the patient they are about to visit.’ 
(iii) the practice of selling beside a church or place of pilgrimage 
prayer books, pidus objects and souvenirs ; the selling of candles 
to the faithful in the church is, as we have seen, an immemorial 
custom.® 


Permission ? When there is question of community business that is 
called for by a public emergency or extraordinary situation, or when 
the service required is unusual or new or not immediately associated 
with the cleric’s normal sphere of duties, the approval of the bishop 
should be sought. This permission, as Wernz points out, is not a 
dispensation in the strict sense, but a declaration that the excusing 
cause really exists.‘ In regard to practices that are widespread and 
well established and that have not been specifically reprobated, 
special permission is not required. The fact that ecclesiastical 
persons are allowed or requested by the bishop to manage a church, 
school or similar institution may be taken as tacit approval of what- 
ever practices are customarily regarded as forming part of efficient 
management of such establishments. Clerics would not be obliged 
therefore to seek express approval to commence or continue to 
operate (in the circumstances envisaged) any of the services listed 
above.5 


1“ Negotiatio: Sale of Pious Objects, Candles, Books etc.,” J.E.R., LXXV 
(1951), p. 71. 

2“* May Religious Buy and Sell?” Review for Religious, V (1946), p. 60. 

> Cf. Creusen, Epitome, I, n. 260. and II, n. 491, and ‘“‘Commerce et Vie 
Religieuse,”” Rev. Comm. Rel., XIII (1937), p. 173 and ‘‘ Commerce Interdit,’’ ibid. 
XXII (1950), p. 186 ; Vermeersch, Th. Mor., III, nn. 19, 21, and “‘ De Negotiatione 
Clericorum,” Periodica, XXIII (1934), p. 199; Abellan, Comm. pro Relig., XX XIX 
(1950), pp. 250, 251 ; Vromant, Tus Pont., VIII (1928), p. 207 ; Conway, loc. cit., who 
gives an outline of the practical considerations behind these developments in lawful 
negotiatio politica. 

4 Jus Decret., I1, n. 219; Cf. Vermeersch, Th Mor., III, n. 19. 

5 In 1918 the Pontifical Commission for the Interpretation of the Code issued a 
reply stating that, in accordance with canon 139 § 3, the proper Ordinary may now 
give the permission which the decree Docente A postolo of 1910 had reserved to the 
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In these matters the customs and usages of the time and place 
are important in determining the extent to which these services may 
be made available and the lines on which they may be conducted. 
This is particularly true of the sale of articles in the precincts of a 
church. Throughout Ireland, for example, the sale of candles and 
pamphlets at church entrances is permitted, but the same cannot be 
said for the opening (by ecclesiastical persons) of stores and stalls for 
the sale of religious goods generally. Particular law or precept may 
regulate some or all of these practices. In Rome the selling of pious 
objects at church entrances was forbidden in 1932 by the Vicar 
General of the diocese of Rome.* 

Two points may be underlined as having universal application. 
First, it would not be permitted to operate larger stores or services 
than are required to meet the needs of the community for whom they 
are opened. Such supply-centres should be small and conducted 
quietly, by a lay person if possible. Secondly, it would not be per- 
missible for an establishment to sell habitually to externs—people 
not formally associated with the place—commodities from its private 
stores, even though these externs be the relations or friends of 
members of the community.? 

Authors also warn clerics against using any business-methods that 
could give rise to suspicion of greed for gain, or in any way bring 
discredit on the clerical state or cause scandal to the faithful. They 
also mention the danger of negotiatio palliata, that is, of exploiting 
these services merely for the sake of gain.* Vitetur sedulo omnis 
species turpis lucri is the paramount rule as stated by Creusen.* This 
brings us to our next question. 


May a cleric make any profit on these transactions ? In pre-Code 
times authors were very chary of making any concession that might 
leave room for even the appearance of profit-making. Everything, 
they said, must be resold at its cost price (eodem pretio). The first ex- 


Holy See. The decree in question came from the Consistorial Congregation and dealt 
with the participation of clerics in the many forms of co-operative enterprise becoming 
common at the turn of this century. Pius X, it said, while exhorting and even 
commanding the clergy to give every assistance and advice in establishing and 
conducting these enterprises, forbids all clerics in holy orders—secular and religious— 
to undertake or (if they have already undertaken) to retain any offices or functions 
which entail administrative cares and risks, such as the office of president, manager, 
secretary, treasurer etc. Clerics who have undertaken such responsibilities must 
resign them, and in future no cleric may undertake any of these offices without 
first obtaining special permission from the Holy See. (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, II 
(1910), p. 910). 

1 Cf. Phe Clergy Review, XXXV (1951), p. 186 where the direction is quoted in 
translation from /’Osservatore Romano, 19 Mar., 1932. 

* Cf. Creusen, Revue Comm. Rel., XIII (1937), pp. 173, 174. 

* Cf. Vermeersch, loc. cit. ‘ Epitome, I, n. 260, 
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plicit suggestion that an extra charge might be made to cover ex- 
penses seems to have come from Ballerini-Palmieri. After stating the 
rule that the commodities must be sold sine lucro they go on to ask 
the question : what if a cleric charges more than he paid in order 
solely to defray expenses involved in taking delivery of the goods ? 
To which they reply: nondum, fateor, lucrum apparet cum tantum 
accipias ac expenderis.* 

Though the strict approach of the older authors is found in some 
early post-Code works, the majority of recent authors hold that the 
sale-price may exceed the purchase-price by as much as is necessary to 
defray the expenses involved in operating the service. Such business, 
they maintain, will not be negotiatio quaestuosa if the intention of 
the cleric is to supply the needs of a community, even though the 
sale-price be increased to cover transport expenses, the wages of 
assistants employed in the store, etc. Account may also be taken of 
loss resulting from capital outlay and of the risks involved in laying 
in stocks of equipment which may not be cleared as soon as expected 
or at all.? The ideal situation would be to have the service conducted 
on a basis that would budget for just sufficient gross receipts to 
balance total expenditure . In practice, however, it will often be 
next to impossible to keep this balance guaged in the type of service 
we are discussing. Large supplies of books, medicines, drugs etc. ray 
sometimes take a long time to clear; a change in educational 
curricula or a new discovery in drugs or medical treatment may 
result in considerable loss from unsold and outmoded stocks. 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that clerics who open such stores 
to satisfy a real need would not as a rule be violating canon 142 by 
selling the necessary commodities at the current market prices, even 
though they have received some or even all of the supplies at whole- 
sale rates, provided any net profit realized be used for the benefit of 
those enjoying the service. In the common estimation of men such 
a practice, we think,, would not be regarded as lucrative trading but 
as a reasonable alternative to the constant trouble of adjusting price 
lists so as to avoid making a net profit. Indeed so numerous are the 
’ titles justifying an extra commission that it is unlikely that strict 
business-terms (buying at wholesale and selling at retail prices) would 
often result in appreciable profit for the ordinary small-scale store 
attached to a school, hospital or place of pilgrimage. What authors 

1 Opus Theol. Mor., IV, tr. 9, cap. 2., n. 310. 

2 Cf. Vermeersch, Th. Mor., III,n. 19; Regatillo, Jmstitutiones, I,n. 258; Vromant, 
Tus Pontif., VIII (1928), p. 206 ; Abellan, Pertodica, XX XIX (1950), p. 251; Delchard, 
“‘ Interdiction faite aux clercs et aux religieux d’exercer le négoce et le commerce,” 


Nouvelle Revue Theologique, LXXII (1950), p. 734; Creusen, Rev. Comm. Rel., 
XXII (1950), p. 186 ; Gutierrez, Comment. pro Relig., XXIX (1950), pp. 198, 199. 
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are particularly insistent on is that any profit resulting from 
negotiatio politica must not be appropriated by the clerics in charge 
of the service. Wernz-Vidal and Maroto assume that negotiatio 
politica is never directed ad lucrum privatum quaerendum ; others 
that it is conducted sine proprio emolumento, absque proprio lucro, 
absque personali quaestu in bonum commune, etc.? By convention, 
says Regatillo, it is lawful to buy articles and sell them at somewhat 
higher prices to pupils of colleges and similar institutions, provided 
the profit be used for the benefit of the pupils.* Bastien finds no 
fault with religious who sell school equipment to their scholars 
aux prix courant.4 The fact that he makes no mention of the 
purchase-price seems to imply that he would allow a cleric to charge 
the current market-price irrespective of the discount received from 
wholesalers. Ellis writes with particular reference to schools : 


The law is violated unless the element of profit is eliminated. This 
may be done in one of two ways: either sell at cost price, or give the 
profits back to the students..... A far simpler and more satisfactory 
solution of the problem may be found by returning the profits to the 
students .... giving them something to which they are not entitled 
by reason of their tuition fees . . . . In this way the profits are returned to 
the students, whose purchases have created them. The religious do not 
receive any of the profits ; hence the law of the Church is not violated.5 


Another author, approaching the question from the notion of a 
non-profit enterprise in (American) civil jurisprudence, writes : 


A corporation is non profit as long as its temporary net profits are 
periodically turned back into its activity. In the case of a college this 
would mean that the temporary profits would be turned back into the 
college for the benefit of the students. If they were turned over to the 
faculty or the religious institute conducting the college, they would retain 
their character as profits and the enterprise would cease to be non profit. 
Thus it is clear that if one makes a profit, even though it is incidental, 
and if one turns it over to the person conducting the enterprise rather 
than to the service of those who paid the price resulting in a profit, one 
is a merchandiser as forbidden by the law, no matter what one’s intention 
might have been in the beginning.® 


1 Wernz-Vidal, Jus Can., II, n. 128 ; Maroto, Institutiones, I,-n. 572. 

2 Cf. Beste, Introductio in Codicem, Collegeville, Minn., 1946, p. 197; Claeys. 
Bouuaert-Simenon, Manuale, I, n. 302 ; Cappello, Summa, I, n. 247. 

3 Imstitutiones, I, n. 258; cf. also Gutierrez, Comm. pro. Relig., XXIX (1950) 
n. 198. 

4In fact, by italicizing the phrase aux prix courant he indicates that the rea\ 
danger is that the retail charges may be exceeded. Directoive Canonique, n. 373. 

5“* May Religious Buy and Sell ?’’ Review for Religious, V (1946), pp. 57, 58. 

6“ Co-operation in Forbidden Merchandising,” The Jurist, XI (1951), p. 104. 
Smiddy writes (The Jurist, XI (1951), p. 507): “‘ A good many found that such a 
system (in which no net profit is made) is difficult to maintain in actual practice 
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Vermeersch, however, seems to have held that by appropriating 
such profits for themselves clerics would not be violating canon 142, 
though he insists that such a course “ is to be strongly discouraged 
propter periculum fraudis et alucinationis.”* 

In our opinion the strict view defended by Ellis and Hannan is the 
correct one. Whatever net profits are realized must be returned to 
those availing of the service by giving them some extra benefits or 
amenities to which their other fees do not entitle them.? Only in 
this way can the profit element in the business be eliminated. Clerics 
whose policy is to retain the excess profit themselves (on the plea, 
perhaps, that indirectly it is for the good of their dependents) or to 
allocate it to causes (however deserving) or to persons other than 
those whose purchases have created the profit, will find it more than 
difficult to show that their serviceable transactions do not also include 
the five ingredients of negotiatio proprie dicta forbidden under pain of 
automatic excommunication specially reserved to the Holy See.* 

Our conclusions, therefore, on the question of profit may be 
summarized briefly as follows. (i) The primary object of the practices 
we have been discussing must not be the making of profit, but the 
provision of a service necessary for the common welfare of a 
community or establishment.‘ (ii) In operating these services a 
moderate profit may be made to defray expense, remunerate labour 
and insure against the ordinary risks inherent in such business. 
(iii) Clerics who sell the necessary commodities at the current market 
prices (by which we mean the just prices at which ordinary retail 
stores sell similar commodities) will not, in our opinion, be violating 
canon 142, provided any superfluous profit made is turned to the 
direct benefit of those enjoying the service. 


[to be continued] T. A. FINNEGAN 


so they developed a new approach. They permit the store to be run at a profit but 
demand that this be used solely for the benefit of the students.”’ Cf. also Schratten- 
holzer, ‘‘ Das kanonische Handelsverbot und die geistlichen Instituten,”” Taheol.- 
prakt. Quartalschr., LXXIX (1926), pp. 801-3 (summarized in Eph. Theol. Lovan., 
IV (1927), p. 144) ; Creusen, Revue Comm. Rel., XIII (1937), p. 173. 

1 Theol. Mor., Ill, n. 19. 

? To attempt a refund in cash to each person according to their various purchases 
is clearly out of the question. 

5 Ellis (art. cit., p. 61) indicates ways in which profits from a book store might be 
used for the benefit of the pupils: Thus the profits may be used to supply the library 
with extra books and magazines which normally would not be purchased ; to provide 
extra lectures and performances of both a literary and entertaining character ; to 
give the students extra recreational facilities, for example, additional recreation 
and lounge rooms, or needed athletic equipment. He suggests similar methods of 
disposing of the profits made from hospital gift stores. 

* Haec erit quaestuosa vel non pro fine principali ob quam peragitur, i. e. cum vel 
absque intentione lucri.—Vromant, Ius Pont., VIII (1928), p. 207. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Transmission of Original Sin 


According to the teaching of St. Thomas and of ancient and modern 
Scholastics generally, formal or paternal generation is instrumental 
in the transmission of original sin. It is so exclusively and of necessity. 
Exclusively : only through formal generation from a human father is 
original sin transmitted to a child ; were there a conception without the 
intervention of a human father, there would be no transmission of original 
sin. The case is not only hypothetical; it was realised in the virginal con- 
ception of Christ’s humanity. Of necessity : every human father, whether 
freed himself from original sin by baptism or not, transmits the original 
stain of the race ; it is his act of generation, an act of unregenerated nature 
continuing Adam’s sinful causality, which is the instrumental cause in 
transmitting original sin.1 This much seems to be common Scholastic 
teaching. 


Difficulties 


Is there any need to attribute to the paternal act this instrumental 
causality in the transmission of original sin? Would it not be sufficient 
to say, after St. Thomas’s first explanation in his Commentary on the 
Sentences,? that Adam’s causality consisted only in making human nature 
sinful, in himself first and consequently in all those to whom it would 
be communicated, by depriving it wilfully of original justice, and that his 
causality stopped at that ? By the very fact then, whosoever inherits 
nature from him or descends from him by generation, inherits a sinful 
nature, no matter it what manner he receives that nature, whether 
through formal or only through material generation from Adam, in a 
natural or in a miraculous manner. This would simplify the problem con- 
siderably, and it would allow a ready answer to the difficulty arising from 
parthenogenesis which some doctors today would like us to consider as 
not impossible (even naturally, and apart from a miraculous divine inter- 
vention). Even in such a case, however abnormal no doubt, a child so 
conceived would then not be exempt from original sin; while if the father’s 
role in the act of generation is said to be the necessary and exclusive in- 
strumental factor in the transmission of original sin, the case of parthen- 
ogenesis would logically entail the immaculate conception of the child. 
Why is it that St. Thomas did not rest content with the teaching of the 


1Cf. our article ‘‘ Hereditary Guilt’’ in Ivish Theological Quarterly, XX (1953), 
pp. 350-65. The present note is supplementary to that study. 
2 Cf. art. cit., pp. 353 ff 
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Commentary but added to it, in his theology of original sin in the Summa) 
the idea of a continued causality of Adam in the actual transmission of 
original sin, a causality which he considered to be concurrent with and 
included in the generative act of the father and not in that of the mother ? 
What does this idea adc to that of a nature made sinful once for all ? 

If we must admit that an actual causality of Adam is necessary for the 
transmission of original sin, why is it that this causality is operative 
only in the paternal act of generation and not in generation which would 
take place without it ? We can see how St. Thomas said so on account 
of his scientifico-philosophical concept of the respective parts of father 
and mother in the act of generation, the father being the agent who comm- 
unicates his form, the mother providing the matter for the form.? But 
once this outdated concept is set aside, as it commonly is today, and makes 
room for the modern biological theory which attrib::tes an active role in 
generation and conception to both mother and father (both the ovule and 
the sperm being equally active each in its own manner to produce the 
fecundated ovum that is the beginning of the human embryo), why could 
it not be said that, if Adam’s causality is operative in the act of generation, 
it is so with equal right both in the role of the father and in that of the 
mother ? If this may be said, then again parthenogenesis would not 
exempt a child so conceived from original sin. 

But if neither of the proposed explanations is acceptable within the 
context of St. Thomas’s physical theory of the transmission of original sin, 
could that theory reconcile with the Catholic doctrine of the universality 
of original sin the perhaps not impossible case of natural human partheno- 
genesis ? St. Thomas actually says that in the case of virginal conception, 
that is, of conception without the intervention of a human father (whether 
by normal copulation or, we may add, by artificial insemination), original 
sin would not be transmitted. But he considers the case as miraculous, 
and apparently would not have admitted as possible a natural parthen- 
ogenesis ; the father being the agent or active cause, his action is necessary 
for generation, unless it be supplied miraculously by God Himself. A 
theologian who upholds St. Thomas’s theory is faced with this difficulty. 
He must either say that natural parthenogenesis is not only abnormal 
but impossible ; or if he grants that it may not be impossible, then say 
either that it would entail the immaculate conception of the child and so 
be a natural exception to the universal law of original sin (is this ad- 
missible ?), or that it does not imply this exception and so that a trans- 
mission of orignial sin takes place without actual intervention of a human 
father (but is this consistent with the theory ?). 

The following reflections are an attempt at meeting these difficulties 
within the setting of the Thomistic physical theory of the transmission of 
original sin. This theory, we believe, can render a consistent account 
of the mystery of original sin by itself without any reference to a juridical 
or moral concept of our hereditary guilt ; and it can do so independently 
of outdated biological notions. We shall successively consider 1) how 
Adam’s causality in the act of generation is a necessary factor to account 


1 Cf. art. cit,, pp. 355f. 
2 Cf. art. cit., pp. 363f. 


3S. Th., 1-2, 81, 3 and 4. 
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for the original guilt ; 2) how it is operative only in the paternal act of 
generation ; 3) how this theory must judge natural parthenogenesis. 


Adam's Causality in the Act of Generation 


St. Thomas, perfecting his earlier theology of original sin, requires a 
twofold causality of Adam in constituting original sin as sin of the nature 
or of the race in all his posterity, namely, that by which he wilfully de- 
prived nature of original justice in himself and prospectively in his 
posterity and so made our nature sinful, and that by which he is actually 
operative to transmit sinful nature to his descendants by his activity 
in the manner of a universal cause acting concomitantly with every par- 
ticular cause of generation.’ His reason for doing so is that without the 
second causality the privation of original justice which we inherit from 
our first parent would not be a guilt but only a defect or misfortune. 

The first causality, his wilful throwing off of original justice by his sin, 
explains how the deprivation of this justice is sinful and voluntary in 
himself and is potentially so in his posterity. It is a guilt and sin in him 
because it originates his voluntary act. It shares in the voluntariness of 
his act, as every habitual sin shares in the wilfulness of the actual sin that 
originates it. It is this participated voluntariness which formally con- 
stitutes the guilt or sinfulness of this state. Abstracting from this 
wilfulness, the same state of absence of original justice is a defect, not a 
guilt. Accordingly, in Adam’s posterity, the privation of original justice 
which goes with nature is a defect and not a guilt unless this privation 
bears an actual relation of origin to the will of Adam, the voluntariness 
of a state being nothing else but its relation of origin to a will. But if 
Adam’s sinful causality stops at rendering nature sinful in himself and is 
not actually extended to the stripping of nature in his posterity, then the 
absence of original justice in his descendants bears no formal or direct 
relation of origin to the will of Adam but only a material or indirect rela- 
tion—much as in the case of parents who guiltily wasted their fortune or 
health and leave their children heirs to their poverty or ill-health, the 
guilt of the parents is their own, their poverty or ill-health is culpable 
for themselves, but the children do not share in their parents’ guilt, the 
children’s poverty or congenital debility is no guilt for them but only a 
misfortune. Similarly, in order to make of the privation of original justice 
in Adam’s posterity a sin or guilt,this state of privation must bear an 
actual relation of origin to Adam’s will as to its cause. Adam must some- 
how actually cause this privation in them and so make them participants 
of his wilfulness and guilt. He does so by the actual causality he exerts, 
after the manner of a universal cause, in the transmission of stripped 
nature by generation. That causality of his bears on a twofold object, 
namely, on the transmission of nature,and on its privation of original 
justice. Adam thus is the cause not only of the existence of nature in 
all his descendants, but of nature’s being as he made and makes it, namely, 
deprived and sinful. If he were not so, the privation of original justice 


1 Cf. art. cit., pp. 355, 358. 
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in his posterity would not be a sin, but only a punishment of the first 
parent’s sin. 

Accordingly, in St. Thomas’s physical theory of the transmission of 
original sin, Adam’s actual causality in every human generation is a necess- 
ary factor ; without it, it cannot be shown how stripped nature in his 
posterity is not only unfortunate but guilty. 


Paternal Generation and Adam’s Causality 


If Adam’s causality involved in the act of generation can alone account 
for the sinfulness and guiJt which his posterity inherit from him, why is 
it that, according to St. Thomas’s and common Scholastic teaching, this 
causality is operative solely in the father’s role and not in that of the 
mother ?! In St. Thomas’s view of the respective roles of father and mother 
in the act of generation the answer was simple and easy. The father being 
the sole agent in generation (the mother being only passive, providing the 
matter to be informed by the action of the agent), he alone is an active 
cause of generation. It is therefore in his activity as a particular cause 
that the causality of the universal cause is involved. If that particular 
activity is absent, there is no particular causality and there cannot be 
any room for the universal causality of Adam. The consequence which 
St. Thomas drew from this theory was that in the case of virginal con- 
ception, without a father’s intervention, no causality of Adam was in- 
volved, and so no transmission of original sin took place. 

In the modern view of generation the same connexion between paternal 
generation and Adam’s causality holds good, but its explanation is more 
complex. In this view both father and mother play an active role or 
exert an active causality in generation, though in different and complem- 
entary ways. Yet only the father’s causality involves the universal caus- 
ality of the fountain head of nature, not because he is the only active 
causality operative in generation, as the ancient view held, and on that 
score particularizes the general causality of nature (for although gener- 
ation is an act of nature, the mother’s part also is an active causality 
and involves the causality of nature), but because it is the only particular 
causality that is a sharing in or participation in the causality of the foun- 
tain head of nature, or of Adam. Both the father’s and mother’s causality 
are particular cases of the causality of nature; they are con-causes in 
the act of generation, but each of them in his or her own way. Only the 
male causality is a continuation of the causality of the fountain head of 
nature. As Adam is fountan head of nature because he was the first mover 
whose active causality started the process of generation or of communi- 
cation of nature, so also it is the male causality in each particular case of 
generation which, through the activity of the sperm, determines the start 
of a particular generation, thus sharing in and continuing the causality 
of Adam. And it is for this reason that it is the male causality which en- 


1Cf. S. Th., 1-2, 81, 3 and 5. 
2 Cf. S. Th., 1-2, 81, 4 and 5. 
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tails the transmission of sinful nature or of original sin. For it is not the 
transmission of nature as such, not even of nature deprived of original 
justice, which entails transmission of sin, but the transmission of nature 
by the sinful fountain head of nature ; and this causality of Adam operates 
in the particular causality of the father. 

The mother’s part then, for all its being truly active (we may accept 
this evidently, despite the ancient views to the contrary), is no such con- 
tinuation of Adam’s causality. It is a particularization of the causality 
of nature, not of him who is the fountain head of nature. At best it is—if 
we wish to connect it with a corresponding universal causality—a sharing 
in the causality of the first mother of all the living. On that score, it 
does not involve Adam’s causality. Consequently, if a generation takes 
place in which there is only a female or maternal causality to the exclusion 
of male or paternal intervention, Adam’s universal causality in generation 
will not be involved, but only the universal causality of nature, not of 
the fountain head of nature. This, however, does not entail transmission 
of original sin, since it is Adam, not Eve, who is the fountain head of 
nature and sin (as he would have been of nature and grace, even if Eve 
had sinned and he had not sinned).? 

Accordingly, it would seem that St. Thomas’s and the common Scholas- 
tic teaching which holds that Adam’s causality in transmitting sinful 
nature is connected exclusively with paternal or formal generation, is 
independent of his biological-philosophical views about generation. It 
stands also in the setting of modern biology. 


Transmission of Original Sin and Parthenogenesis 


Does the physical theory of the transmission of original sin allow a 
synthesis between the Catholic doctrine on the universality of origi.al 
sin and the perhaps not impossible case of natural human parthenogenes- 
is? There may hardly be any need to take in full earnest the claim of 
some modern biologists about the possibility of this sort of virginal con- 
ception. Unless undoubted and undisputed facts are there to show that 
possibility, we might safely leave alone all speculation about it. Yet, as 
a complementary test of what was said above, it may help towards a 
better penetration of the Scholastic teaching on the transmission of original 
sin to consider what answer should be given, on St. Thomas’s principles, 
both in his own theory about generation and according to modern views. 

St. Thomas admits not only the possibility but also the fact of virginal 
conception—as moreover every Catholic does—in the case of Christ’s 
humanity. He also accepts the logical consequence that follows from it 


1 Something of St. Thomas’s view that the paternal causality in generation is the 
active cause remains also in the modern biology of generation, namely, that it has 
a priority in the act of generation : it actively determines the generation, while the 
mother’s part is first of all to be determined and then actively to co-operate in the 
act of generation. To that extent there is in the father’s role a sharing in the causality 
of Adam as the fountain head of nature which is absent from the mother’s part. There 
lies the reason, no doubt, why only paternal generatiion transmits original sin. 

* Cf. S. Th., 1-2, 81, 5. 
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according to his theory about the transmission of original sin, namely, 
that virginal conception by the mother entails immaculate conception of 
the child.1_ But to his mind, virginal conception is not only exceptional 
but strictly miraculous. It cannot take place unless a special divine inter- 
vention supplies for the absence of the human causality of the sole agent 
in generation who is the father. Else, according to his views on gener- 
ation, there would be an effect without a cause. He, of course, never 
envisaged the eventuality of a non-miraculous virginal conception, such 
as is claimed to be possible in the case of natural parthenogenesis. Would 
this , in the setting of his theory on generation, have to be excluded as 
impossible ? It would seem so. Natural generation without a father would 
mean generation without an agent or particular cause that effects it. This 
is not possible. Only miraculously could the particular cause be replaced 
by the universal Cause. Furthermore, the very idea of natural parthen- 
ogenesis may well appear, in St. Thomas’s views, problematic if not con- 
tradictory on two counts: firstly, that a human generation be both natural 
in the sense of not involving a higher causality than nature, and virginal 
or dispensing with the natural active cause of generation ; secondly, that 
it would both entail transmission of original sin, because it is natural, 
and exclude it because it is virginal conception. For all these reasons it 
would seem that in St. Thomas’s theory about generation, natural human 
parthenogenesis is not possible.* 

Is the case different in the setting of the modern view about generation ? 
Can there be room for a possible non-miraculous human parthenogenesis ? 
It is perhaps as impossible as it is unnecessary to give a definite answer 
to this question, in the absence of definite data about the so-called par- 
thenogenesis. The following considerations are therefore of a highly hypo- 
thetical character. 

Parthenogenesis, in the context of modern biology, would mean that an 
ovule is fertilized without fusion with a sperm. Such ovule would have 
of itself the virtualities which normally it could have only by that fusion 
in which it receives the chromosomes and complementary elements 
necessary for its further development. What is it that determines the 
start of this virginal development ? Not the active causality of the sperm, 
which is absent in the hypothesis. Something which substitutes for this 
causality, whether produced artificially by technical intervention (mechan- 
ical or chemical) or perhaps accidentally by a whim of nature. In any case 
the ovule would have a double function : its own and that of the absent 
sperm. Some sort of substitute for the action of the sperm must be there, 
else there would be no reason why the fecundation happens inthis particular 
case and not all the time. If these consideratoins mean anything—and 
there seems to be no other way of expressing the case—then we should 
perhaps distinguish two levels or aspects in the concept of parthenogenesis: 


the purely scientific or experimental one, mainly negative, on which it . 


means fecundation of an ovule without fusion with a sperm, that is, with- 
out an observable male or paternal intervention ; and the philosophical 


1S. Th., 1-2, 81, 4; cf. 3. 33. 4. 

2 Ibid. 

% Should we surmise that St. Thomas might have been led to revise his views 
on generation had he ever been faced with the possibility of natural parthenogenesis? 
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level, more positive, on which it means fecundation of an ovule not bya 
sperm but by a substitute for the action of the sperm (without such a 
substitute fecundation would be inexplicable). And the question then is 
whether there can be a natural substitute for the action of the sperm. 
Until scientifically established facts answer in the affirmative we may leave 
the question open. 

In any case, this substitute for the action of the sperm would have 
a twofold function of transmitting both the causality of nature and 
the causality of the head of nature. It would have to transmit the causality 
of nature, because it is an active factor in a process of generation or of 
transmission of nature, which is an act of nature. It would have to trans- 
mit the causality of the head of the nature, because the case is supposed 
to be a natural generation and all natural generation, in the case of 
monogenism of the human race, stems from and involves the causality of 
the fountain head of nature or of Adam; yet, because the case is not 
normal but exceptional, Adam’s causality would be involved not in a 
normal or in a formal manner but in an abnormal and equivalent way 
and therefore also possibly with abnormal physical effects in the child so 
conceived. To this extent natural parthenogenesis would also entail what 
is inseparable from Adam’s causality, namely, transmission of original 
in, 

And so we may face without dismay the prospect that one day natural 
parthenogenesis may be shown to be possible for it need not mean an 
exception to the universal law of original sin. 

P. De LetTER, S.J. 


Ab Homine Censures and 


More Urgent Cases 


The extent of a confessor’s power over reserved censures in more urgent 
cases has been from time to time the subject of some discussion among 
authors. In recent years the debate has tended to centre on the question 
of his power over ab homine censures. The common opinion since the 
promulgation of the Code has excluded such censures from his jurisdiction. 
Yet the opposite view, which was being put forward tentatively by a few 
authors, has acquired new life through the able arguments of Father 
Zalba, S.J., in an article which appeared in Periodica in 1953. A short 
discussion of this question may therefore be of some interest to readers. 

At the outset it is necessary to be clear on what is meant by an ab 
homine censure in the context of the problem before us. It is a censure 
which has been inflicted either by the condemnatory sentence of a judge 
at the end of a criminal trial or by the decree of a competent superior 
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after an extra-judicial process.1 The difference of opinion as to whether 
the term also includes a censure incurred ipso facto on the violation of a 
particular precept need not concern us because nowadays very few will 
deny, in view of can. 2245§4, that such a censure can be absolved from by 
a confessor in more urgent cases.2 Our problem rather concerns censures 
which are certainly ab homine, that is, ferendae sententiae censures after 
they have been inflicted as we have described. Such censures are always 
reserved to the authority who inflicted them, his competent superior, 
successor or delegate. Can an unprivileged confessor absolve from them 
in more urgent cases ? 

It may seem surprising that the question is raised at all since the 
relevant canon, at least at first sight, speaks of latae sententiae censures 
only, thereby evidently excluding ab homine censures from the competence 
of the confessor. However in the attempts that have been made to 
vindicate such power for the confessor two distinct lines of argument are 
Giscernible. On the one hand, certain authors, of whom M. Zalba is the 
chief representative, claim that the power is granted in the text of the 
canon itself. On the other hand, others, while denying that the canon 
gives this power, appeal to certain general principles as a basis for their 
view. The object of this note will thus be twofold—to try to discover the 
correct interpretation of the canon on the point at issue and to examine 
the relevance of the appeal to extrinsic principles. 


Evaluation of Argument from Canon 2254§1 


The first problem is to determine whether the legislator in delegating 
jurisdiction to confessors in more urgent cases did in actual fact in virtue 
of canon 2254§1 grant power over ab homine censures. The relevant part 
of the canon is this : 

In casibus urgentioribus si nempe censurae latae sententiae exterius 
servari nequeant sine periculo gravis scandali vel infamiae, aut si 
durum sit poenitenti in statu gravis peccati permanere per tempus 
necessarium ut Superior competens provideat, tunc quilibet confessarius 
in foro sacramentali ab eisdem, quoquo modo reservatis, absolvere 
potest, iniuncto onere recurrendi... 

Authors‘ who hold that the canon givestheconfessor power over ab homine 
censures argue that here there are two hypotheses either of which will 
give rise to a more urgent case. The first hypothesis (st nempe censurac 
latae sententiae . . . . infamiae) can never be verified when the censure is ab 
homine because in this question of absolution from reserved censures the 


1Cf. can. 2217§1, 3°:*Poena dicitur .... ab homine, si feratur per modum 
praecepti peculiaris vel per sententiain judicialem condemnatoriam.” 

* Cf., for example, Beste, Introductio in Codicem, Collegeville, 1946, (ed. 3), pp. 
926, 934. 

* Can. 2245 § 2. 

4 Regatillo, Institutiones Juris Canonici, Santander, 195], (ed. 4), II, 891 ; Zalba, 


“ De vi canonis 2254§1 in ordine ad absolutionem censurarum ab homine ”’ in Period- 
ica, XLII (1953), pp. 288 ff.; Fanfani, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Rome, 195, 


IV, 355. 
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distinction between latae sententiae and ab homine censures is adequate. 
Hence the fact that the external observance of an ab homine censure would 
cause grave scandal or infamy will not by a disposition of the legislator 
constitute the more urgent case of canon 2254§1. The second hypothesis 
(si durum sit poenitenti ....provideat) can clearly be verified whether 
the censure is ab homine or latae sententiae—provided of course that the 
censure be one which impedes the reception of the Sacraments. This point 
cannot be denied if it is conceded that the two hypotheses are independent, 
that is, if it is granted that the phrase censurae latae sententiae which is 
found in the first is not to be understood in the second hypothesis. And, 
it is urged, this point must be conceded since the canon separates the two 
hypotheses by the disjunctive particle aut, and the phrase mentioned 
appears in the first only. Thus, it is concluded, a confessor in virtue of 
jurisdiction granted in this canon can absolve from ab homine censures 
whenever the penitent thinks it hard to remain in the state of grave sin 
until he could get absolution from his censure in the normal way. 

The kernel of the problem is undoubtedly the inter-relation of the two 
hypotheses. In the above argument they are taken as completely independ- 
ent of each other and Zalba adduces an array of canons of identical gram- 
matical construction in which the particles si... aut si clearly indicate 
independent hypotheses. But it seems clear that the grammatical con- 
struction of can. 2254§1 is unique for the reason that the hypotheses are 
connected by the added phrase ab eisdem quoquo modo reservatis. To what 
does eisdem reservatis refer ? Obviously to censurae latae sententiae men- 
tioned earlier. So that the insertion of this phrase proves that in both 
hypotheses the legislator contemplated Jatae sententiae censures only and 
implicitly excluded ab homine censures from each of them. Zalba’s ex- 
planation of this point appears forced. He argues that ab eisdem reservatis 
refers to casus urgentiores and consequently that the canon says that in 
more urgent cases any confessor can absolve from more urgent cases no 
matter how reserved.!. But the confessor does not absolve from more 
urgent cases. He absolves im more urgent cases from reserved censures. 
The casus urgentior is merely the occasion or circumstance in which he 
gets power to absolve just as danger of death is the occasion of his having 
the power he receives in canons 882 and 2252. The correct interpretation 
of the words of the canon would therefore seem to exclude ab homine 
censures from the power of a confessor in any circumstance of a more 
urgent case. 

This interpretation is confirmed by two supplementary arguments 
which are urged by supporters of the common opinion. Firstly, the canon, 
in its statement of the obligation of making recourse after absolution, 
uses expressions which are identical with those used in can. 2252 in dealing 
with recourse after absolution from latae sententiae censures.? This is 

1 Art. cit., p. 300: “‘ quilibet confessarius ab eisdem .. . . [casibus scl. urgen- 
tioribus; non censuris latae sententiae, quae commemoratae sunt in sententia 


secundaria plane absoluta et ab his verbis omnino sejuncta per alteram sententiam 
secundariam] absolvere potest.”’ 


*Can. 2254§1:‘‘. . . . injuncto onere recurrendi . . . . ad S. Poenitentiariam 
vel ad Episcopum aliumve Superiorem praeditum facultate....” 
Can. 2252 : ‘* . tenentur obligatione recurrendi....ad illum qui censuram tulit, 


si agatur de censura ab homine ;ad S. Poenitentiariam vel ad Episcopum aliumve 
facultate praeditum, ad normam can. 22: 54§1, si de censura a jure... . 
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a strong suggestion that in more urgent cases only latae sententiae censures 
are contemplated and that the question of an obligation of recourse after 
absolution from an ab homine censure does not arise. Zalba’s explanation 
of the contrast between canons 2254 and 2252 does not answer this point, 
He shows why there was need to specify ab homine censures in canon 2252 
and how that need does not apply to canon 2254. But the argument for 
the common opinion is based on a comparison between the ways in which 
in the two canons the obligatior. of making recourse is stated rather than 
on the fact that ab homine censures are specified in one and not in the other. 
Secondly, canon 2253, in its general rules for absolution from censures out- 
side danger of death, gives a cross-reference to more urgent cases only in 
the norm which governs /atae sententiae (reserved) censures. In its norm 
for absolution from ab homine censures a cross-reference to more urgent 
cases is thus rather pointedly omitted. This omission indicates that absol- 
ution from ab homene censures cannot be given in more urgent cases. 
It is not a sufficient reply to this argument to say that the norm for absol- 
ution from ab homine censures, in referring to the delegate of the superior 
of the person who inflicted the censure, thereby gives an implicit cross- 
reference to more urgent cases, because the norm for absolution from /atae 
sententiae censures also refers to the delegate of the superior of the person 
who constituted the censure or to whom it is reserved and yet in addition 
gives the cross-reference to canon 2254. The insertion of the cross-reference 
in canon 2253, 3° can be adequately explained only on the supposition 
that canon 2254 deals exclusively with latae setnentiae censures. 

Our interpretation of can. 2254§1 will thus be seen to favour the common 
opinion! that a confessor does not get any jurisdiction over ab homine 
censures from that canon. But perhaps he gets jurisdiction from another 
source ? This brings us to the second problem—the relevance of an appeal 
to general principles in the question of absolution from ab homine censures 
in more urgent cases. 





Rejection of Argument from General Principles 


Cappello* puts forward two sets of circumstances in which he claims an 
unprivileged confessor can absolve from an ab homine censure outside 
danger of death : 

1° si reus versetur in loco ubi omnino ignoratur censura .. . ; 

2° si recursus ad eum qui sententiam tulit etc., sit impossibilis aut 

valde difficilis ita ut per diuturnum tempus reus, iam rite dispositus, 
deberet secus in statu peccati mortalis permanere, idque ei maxime 
grave foret, sive censura ... in loco confessionis ignoretur sive 
cognoscatur... 

One does not have to make a detailed examination of these cases to see 
how closely they correspond to the two hypotheses which according to 


1 For a list of authors who hold the common opinion see Zalba, art. cit. pp. 288-96, 
to which one might add Beste, op. cit., p. 934, Chrétien, De Poenitentia, Metis, 1935 
(ed. 2), pp. 422, 426. 

2 De Censuris, Rome, 1933 (ed. 3), n. 133, 5° 
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canon 2254§1 constitute more urgent cases, except that Cappello evidently 
has extreme instances in mind. In effect therefore his suggestion is nothing 
more than an extension of canon 2254§1 to ab homine censures in cases of 
extreme urgency, although he also holds that the same canon “ evidently 
yet implicitly ” excludes absolution from ab homine censures.' At any rate 
his suggestion is repeated by Coronata,? Bouscaren,? Davis,4 Heylen’ 
and Cloran.* While Cappello does not support his opinion by express 
argument, Coronata and Bouscaren do suggest grounds on which a defence 
of it might be made. The following appears to be a fair summary of the ar- 
gument. The observance of an ab homine censure in such cases would cause 
grave inconvenience ; hence it is necessary that a confessor have power to 
absolve from it and this power he gets from an analogous extension of 
canon 2254§1.7 


This line of argument is to our mind faulty. It may be true that the ob- 
servance of an ab homine censure in a place where it is completely un- 
known will give rise to danger of scandal or infamy and it may be that 
a person under such a censure will consider it a great evil to remain in the 
state of sin for the long period of time necessary to approach a competent 
superior, but the fact is that the law nowhere states that grave incoven- 
ience will constitute an occasion for the granting of jurisdiction. We 
can imagine equally grave inconvenience in the observance of one Jatae 
sententiae censure which certainly is outside the power of a confessor in 
more urgent cases. Grave inconvenience does not affect the issue as 
long as the legislator has not delegated jurisdiction to absolve when it 
arises. Similarly we can admit that it may appear necessary that a con- 
fessor have power to absolve in these cases, but at most this is a suasory 
consideration if in actual fact no jurisdiction is granted. The appeal to 
canon 20 as a reason for extending can. 2254§1 to ab homine censures 
raises a wider issue. Canon 20 says that where there is lacking an express 
provision of law on a certain matter a norm of law must be supplied from 
certain named sources—laws made for similar matters, general juris- 
prudence, the stylus of the Roman Curia, the constant and common teach- 
ing of authors. It is contended that in the exceptional cases described by 
Cappello there is lacking an express provision of law and a norm may there- 
fore be taken from the law made for similar situations. The similar situa- 
tion to the cases in question is clearly can, 2254§1 on abslution from re- 


1 Loc. cit. ; Summa Juris Canonici, Rome, 1940 (ed. 2), III, n. 504, 8°. 

* Institutiones Juris Canonici, Turin, 1935, IV, n. 1762, p. 179, note 7. 

* Bouscaren and Ellis, Canon Law, Milwaukee, 1947, p. 833. 

* Moral and Pastoral Theology, London, 1935, III, p. 456. 

5 De Censuris, Mechliniae, 1945 (ed. 4), p. 60. 

* Previews and Practical Cases, Milwaukee, 1950, p. 156. 

? Thus Coronata, loc. cit., ‘‘. . . . exceptiones pro absolutione a censuris ferendae 
sententiae utpote bono animarum consulentes reicere non audemus, immo eas 
justificamus ex incommodo gravi quod in illis casibus habetur in observanda cen- 
sura ;"’ Bouscaren, loc. cit., ““ .. . in an exceptional case... . canon 2254 can 
be extended by necessity and analogy (cf. c. 20) to censures ab homine . . . [which] 
opinion is probable both on reasons and authority .... . a 

* The censure of can. 2388 in the circumstances outlined in the Decree of the Sacred 
Penitentiary, Lex sacri coelibatus. Cf. A.A.S., XXVIII (1936), 242; ibid., XXIX 
(1937), 283, 
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served latae sententiae censures in more urgent cases. In answer to this 
argument one might query any appeal to canon 20 and supplementary law 
where there is question of a lack of jurisdiction since the Church supplies 
jurisdiction only in certain well-defined situations like common error 
and probable doubt of law'—-none of which arise here. It is not however 
necessary in our opinion to develop that aspect of the matter since any 
invocation of canon 20 is ruled out by the fact that an express provision 
of law for these cases is not lacking. Canon 2254§1 expressly deals with 
absolution from ab homine censures in more urgent cases becase it implicit- 
ly excludes them from the power of the confessor as we have seen in the 
first part of this discussion. 


TERENCE P. CUNNINGHAM 


1 Cf. can. 209, 207§2, 2247§3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Two-EDGED SworD. AN INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
John L. McKenzie, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1957. Pp. xv and 317. $ 4.50. 


The question of the relations between the Old Testament and the New, 
and particularly the relevance to christian life of the religious and spiritual 
values which are given expression in the Old Testament scriptures, con- 
stitutes one of the most keenly debated problems of biblical interpretation 
at the present day. In essence, of course, the problem is not new. It 
arose in an acute form at the very beginning of christianity with the Jewish 
refusal to see Christ as the fulfilment of the Old Testament ; that extreme 
attitude was soon counterbalanced by Marcion’s rejection of the Old 
Testament. In the one case and in the other, there is the denial of any 
providential link between the two Testaments. The Church, however, 
following the clear teaching of Christ, has always insisted on the unity and 
continuity between the two Testaments ; the God who spoke through the 
prophets of old is the same God who speaks through his Son in the messian- 
ic age. 

Despite agreement that there is a providential link between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament economy, the history of Christian 
exegesis shows that there has been some uncertainty as to the terms in 
which the link between the Testaments should be formulated, and that 
there have been varying conceptions of the bearing of the Old Testament 
on the life of the Christian. In our own day, the discussions on the sensus 
plenior and “ spiritual’ interpretation of the Old Testament again bear 
witness to the conviction of the fundamental unity of Old and New Testa- 
ment ; at the same time, they show the difficulty of exact formulation of 
the relationship between them and of adapting the Old Testament to the 
spiritual requirements of the Christian at the present day. Not the least 
interesting feature of some recent studies has been the tendency to con- 
centrate on the dominant themes of the Old Testament. It is noteworthy 
too that full use is made of the new knowledge provided by archaeology, 
studies in ancient history, etc. in order to reach a better understanding 
of the religious beliefs and hopes of the Jews in the light of their historical 
background. 

Fr. McKenzie’s work, as the subtitle indicates, is an essay, or series 
of essays, on the interpretation of the Old Testament. And let it be said 
straightaway that, in the opinion of this reviewer, it is an exceptionally 
competent as well as stimulating study. There is fine writing in the work, 
and it is marked by sound and up-to-date scholarship and by deep and 
clear thinking on Old Testament problems in themselves and in their 
wider implications. It would be difficult to name a work of this kind where 
better use is made of the knowledge of the Old Testament milieu which has 
been accumulated especially in the last fifty years. 
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A list of the chapter-headings will give some idea of the range and 
riches of these essays: The Sacred Books, God Speaks to Man, The Gods 
of the Semites, The Hebrew Story, Cosmic Origins, Human Origins, National 
Origins, King and Prophet, The National Welfare, Israel and the Nations, 
The Hope of the Future, The Wisdom of the Hebrews, The Mystery of 
Iniquity, Life and Death, The Prayer of the Hebrews, The God of the 
Hebrews, The Old and the New. The two opening chapters are concerned 
with the sacred character of the Old Testament, its inspiration, inerrancy 
and interpretation, and with the notion of revelation in the Old 
Testament. The freshness of the treatment and the frank way in which 
problems are faced will undoubtedly commend this introductory section 
to readers. 

In the main part of the work we are taken through the various phases 
of the Hebrew story, having first been given an insight into the religions 
of the neighbouring Semitic nations and having followed the author’s 
elucidation of the story of Creation and the Fall in the first chapters of 
Genesis. In these two chapters on Cosmic Origins and Human Origins 
we have an excellent example of the author’s capacity to elucidate the 
biblical account by means of the knowledge of the ancient world, and 
its ways of thought and narration, which modern research and discovery 
have made available. Fr. McKenzie ventures a “ hypothesis which is 
novel but, we think, plausible ”’ (p. 97), in interpreting the story of Adam 
and Eve as a polemic against the degradation and superstition involved 
in the myth and ritual of fertility. There are difficulties in the way of 
accepting a simple sexual interpretation of the Fall, but the fact remains 
that, as the author states, ‘“‘ what Joseph Coppens has called the ‘ sexual 
milieu ’ of the story remains apparent.” 

The author’s main concern ail through she wo-k is with ibe key topics 
and the broad lines of Old Testament interpretation. He modestly claims 
to have made only a beginning of a “‘ spiritual interpretation,”’ and speaks 
of his work as a popular presentation intended to present the religious 
and spiritual values of the Old Testament in terms intelligible to the 
general reader. It is in order not to discourage the general reader that the 
usual apparatus of learning in the way of footnotes and bibliography 
(apart from a few works to which he confesses particular indebtedness) 
has been omitted. It is true that the author’s easy mastery of the subject- 
matter and his striking method of presentation will enable the general 
reader to derive much benefit from the work and to form a better idea of 
the religion of the Old Testament as it has been illuminated by the new 
knowledge which has so greatly altered the conditions of Old Testament 
studies. But the greatest benefits will undoubtedly be reaped by readers 
who have already some acquaintance with the Old Testament and with 
the problems which it presents, and who can apreciate more fully what 
it is that modern scholarship can contribute towards the elucidation of 
difficulties old and new and a better understanding of the Old Testament 
revelation. 

Sincere congratulations are due to Fr. McKenzie for this fine, construct- 
ive contribution to Old Testament interpretation. The publishers also 
deserve a word of praise for the handsome form in which they have turned 
out this volume. 

Joun A. O’FLYNN 
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PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY, I : THE SACRAMENTS. By V. Rev. John Canon 
McCarthy, D. D., D.C.L. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. Price 40/- 


While Moral Theology must yield precedence to Dogmatic, its intimate 
connection with the pastoral ministry gives it a special importance for 
all entrusted with the direct care of souls. This truth has been under- 
lined in papal teaching. At the same time the danger of too rigid a 
separation of the sciences concerned with spiritual direction has been re- 
ceiving increasing attention in recent years. It is claimed that there can 
be too much emphasis on the measurement of guilt and responsibility 
to the detriment of a more positive insistence on the values to be developed 
in the life of the Christian. While this striving for an improvement in the 
technique of the apostolate is a healthy sign, it might easily lead toa 
depreciation of the value of conscientious action. Problems of conscience 
take a high place in the life of priest and layman and Moral Theology is 
the discipline perfected for securing conformity between human action 
and the Divine Law. True its action must not be isolated from the en- 
lightenment and direction derived from dogmatic and ascetical sources, 
but separation for purpose of scientific investigation implies no such 
isolation. 


One of the striking merits of Dr. McCarthy’s collection of responses to 
difficulties submitted is the preservation of the bond between the moral 
aspect of the problem and its dogmatic foundation. The very interesting 
discussion on the minister of the sacrament of Confirmation (pp. 69-74) 
illustrates this happy union. In the same context we might draw atten- 
tion to the discussions on the fate of infants who die unbaptised (pp.24-53) 
and on the precise aspect under which Christ is offered as Victim in the 
Holy Sacrifice (pp. 89-91). Yet these issues come up for consideration, 
not because of their thevretica! interest, but as they affect the devotional 
life of the faithful. ‘his comprehensive manner of treatment is very 
satisfying, as an enquirer as well as the general reader want all available 
light directed on the problem raised. Canon McCarthy has a particular 
readiness in handling the various sources—dogmatic, moral and canon- 
ical— and bringing them to bear on the solution of a question. Some might 
prefer a more concise solution but the demand on our patience finds, I 
think, compensation in the greater completeness of the answer. 


While questions still undecided by the proper authority leave the way 
open for diversity of action, few readers will be left unimpressed by the 
arguments advanced in the work for the solutions favoured. No attempt 
is made to force a decision where contrary arguments or a plurality of 
authors favour a different judgment. The argumentation is fair and the 
reasoning close. In view of the far-reaching changes introduced into the 
discipline of the sacraments in the last few years, priests should find in this 
work a safe and helpful guide. 


P. McKeEvIittT 
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PROBLEMS IN CANON LAw. CLASSIFIED REPLIES TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS, 
By William Conway, D. D. ,D.C.L. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 
Price 30/- 


While Canon Law, possibly owing to the minor role played by litigation 
in the life of the Church, lacks the human interest of its civil counterpart, 
it makes a more profound claim to our attention because of its function 
in articulating the members of the Church each in his own grade, and in 
establishing universal norms of action for those members. Being more 
concerned with administration than with the vindication of rights, this 
standpoint sets the tone of explanation and interpretation. But it is 
not the whole of administratiqn and there have been periods in the history 
of the Church when, in spite of a rigid attachment to formal rules, the 
correlation of the members fell far short of the ideal. Law must be the 
great regulating principle but it generally plays a subordinate part in 
development, the initiative usually lying with spiritual and social move- 
ments. Not that these movements escape the net of the law, for this acts 
as a protecting and moderating force and prevents them from degenerating 
into anarchy or a sterile individualism. 

The problems dealt with in the present work which ranges over the whole 
Corpus Juris are typical of those which confront bishops, priests and relig- 
ious superiors in their routine administration. With the limited applica- 
tion of “ case law ”’ in ecclesiastical jurisprudence, the role of the commen- 
tator is enhanced. It is to the advantage of all who participate in the 
administration of the affairs of the Church or on whom rests the obligation 
of instructing the faithful to have these responses in a more accessible 
form and classified according to subject matter. In addition, the inclusion 
of an exposition of some more recent papal documents should prove useful. 
The reasons for the particular decisions are clearly given and are supported 
by generous quotations from those who have acquired special authority 
in the science. Priests will find in this work a safe guide, not only in so far 
as their particular problems may come up for consideration, but through 
getting an insight into the underlying reasons on which the law is based. 
This should prove helpful for the elucidation of difficulties of a like kind 
when they present themeslves. 

A legal commentator, handicapped by lack of space and compelled to 
give a definite response to a definite question, cannot insert all the qualifi- 
cations and reservations necessary to forestall every possible misconcep- 
tion. Difficulties still persisting are sometimes smoothed out in the answers 
to supplementary questions which provide an opportunity for further 
exploration. The answer to the first problem seems to be a case in which 
further expansion would be useful, as the emphasis on the intention of the 
legislator as the focal point of interpretation might easily leave the way 
open to legal subjectivity. As a norm the law expresses the mind of the 
legislator at a given moment. Without a further act of law-making, that 
authority cannot add to the enactment once this has been clothed in 
words and given the force of law. In practice it has been considered desir- 
able to separate the function of the legislator from those of the judge and 
the executive official. The demand for some such division is based on the 
need to safeguard the subject from “ the mind of the legislator ’’ when this 
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means a changing and arbitrary attitude. It is true that when legis- 
lative intent can be deduced from objective sources by those qualified 
to interpret a doubtful law, the danger of arbitrary rule is side-stepped, 
but the possibility of abuse is recognised by all students of political 
science. In general, however, the answers to the questions are complete, 
authoritative and definite, qualities most desired by those seeking sol- 
utions to difficulties. 

P. McKEvittT 


THE REVOLT oF Asia. By Christopher Dawson. London, Sheed and Ward, 
1957. Pp. 48. Price (wrappers) 3/6. 

THE END OF THE MODERN WoRLD. By Romano Guardini. London, 
Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. 133. Price 8/6. 


There has never been an age in human history so dissected as this one. 
If its ills are not cured it is not for lack of writing about them. In spite 
of all the dissection, however, the ills remain, and they are, everyone 
admits, complex and formidable. In these two short essays two outstand- 
ing Christian figures of our time offer an analysis which is all the more 
forcible by being terse and pithy. 

Christopher Dawson’s essay first appeared in two numbers of the Tablet, 
where the quality of his writing at once caught the eye. He faces specific- 
ally the problem of Asia, whose numerous peoples are to-day caught up 
in a ferment which came suddenly on civilizations which had been static 
for centuries. Penetrating behind the slogans and catch-cries, he sees in 
this a revolt, not against “ colonialism,’ but against the past of Asia 
itself. It is “‘ the sudden awakening to political consciousness of the greater 
part of the human race ’’—the coming to Asia of “the revolution ” 
which Western man has experienced as a politically-active force for almost 
two hundred years. Its immediate result has been a great measure of 
chaos, out of which the peoples of Asia must seek for some principle of 
unity. They will be tempted to find it in Marxist Communism, especially 
as Communism promises rapid material prosperity, and most of them live 
to-day in miserable poverty. 

Mr. Dawson is certain that they will not find this principle of unity in 
the nationalism which dominates their thinking to-day, and it is difficult 
not to be convinced by his arguments. What then is the alternative to 
Communism ? He turns to an idea which he says is “so ancient and so 
universal that it has been taken for granted and dismissed as a platitude 
—belief in the Law of Nature and the Law of God.”’ This ancient platitude 
has been turning up in the most unexpected quarters in recent times, 
as men desperately seek some terms of reference in moral matters. Being 
a Christian, he knows that in the world in which we live the only guarantee 
of the natural law is the religion of the Incarnation. Another idea so 
bandied about as to be worn almost to a platitude emerges with real 
significance—the only alternative to Communism is Christianity. 
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But what chance has Christianity of contacting the great Oriental 
cultures in this moment of their dissolution ? There are grounds for pess- 
imism. Christianity never really contacted these cultures even in their 
stability. One could argue that Christianity had its chance in Asia in the 
seventeenth century and lost it. Mr. Dawson, however, is not convinced 
that this reasoning is conclusive. In the very dissolution which has come on 
Asia to-day he sees a new opportunity. He thinks it not unreasonable to 
hope that Christianity will have this opportunity in the ‘ free market of 
ideas in a spiritual vacuum” which he expects to rise in the great cos- 
mopolitan cities of Asia, where the situation in which the Church succeeded 
in the first centuries of her existence will be repeated. 

Romano Guardini’s essay puts a finger on what seems an essential weak- 
ness of this argument when he points out that nothing like a strict parallel 
can be drawn between these two historical situations. An enormous new 
factor has entered modern life—the factor of applied power developed by 
the technological processes, which have set up a ‘ community-con- 
ditioning ’’ which the ancient world never knew. What are the prospects 
of Christianity where this is directed towards secularization by all the might 
of the temporal authority ? 

As he develops his argument, however, it begins to appear that he may 
not differ from Mr. Dawson on essentials. Some steps in the argument one 
could quarrel with—at times he seems to deny any validity to meta- 
physics, or, while conceding it an abstract validity, denies it any “ exist- 
ential’ one. (Again, the reader will sometimes be left wondering how 
many separate meanings he attaches to that word “ existential ”’). Then 
too it is possible that some will react against the dominant réle in the mak- 
ing of the mediaeval world he attributes to the influx of the “‘ mobile and 
nervous "’ Germanic spirii, as if Augustine and Gregory the Great were 
Germans. Still, the main lines of his argument develop convincingly. 
The ‘“‘ modern world,” he argues, was based on three postulates—“a 
Nature subsisting in itself; an autonomous personality of the human 
subject ; a culture self-created out of norms intrinisic to its own essence.” 
All three were false, and all three are well advanced towards rejection 
to-day. 

This rejection has been brought about by the new civilization created 
by technology—the civilization of the ‘‘ mass-man.”’ Its shortcomings are 
many and obvious, but the author manages to find in it some positive 
spiritual qualities, or more accurately, uncertainties which may allow the 
development of spiritual qualities. In these he sees hope for the growth of 
religion. It will be a hardy religion, for the soil is sterile and the climate 
harsh. 

This technological world is unsure of its achievements. It is becoming 
harder to avoid the realization that human control over nature exacts a 
price. The situation closely parallels the final temptation rejected by the 
Saviour in the desert—the promise of all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them at the price of falling down and worshipping, quite literally, 
the Devil. The new possibilities are so unlimited that they bear clearly 
on them “‘ the stamp of danger ’’—danger arising from a power over nature 
grown out of all proportion to man’s power of using it for good. It thrusts 
back at us the problem of good and evil. 
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It is hard to avoid the author’s conclusion that, quantitatively at any 
rate, evil will predominate. But in this predominance of evil he sees a 
challenge demanding in those who resist it “‘ an inner freedom and strength 
of character which we can scarcely conceive.” With Christianity and 
radical anti-Christianity more sharply defined, the virtues demanded of 
the Christian will be an earnest honesty against scandal and deception, 
a grave courage in the loneliness of his belief, and a new growth of ascet- 
icism—‘‘ it will soon be more evident what it really means to be a 
Christian.” 

This spare and taut prospect may seem frightening, but it is not without 
attraction in a world which seems to be placing final beatitude more and 
more in the simple multiplication of things for man’s use and distraction. 
It may be too that this certain austere attractiveness which it possesses 
blinds Guardini to another prospect which seems a real danger—the rise 
in mass civilizations of widespread irrational movements, which will 
certainly be religious in character and some of which will certainly call 
themselves Christian. However, these may be only part of the deceptions 
which he envisages the true Christian will have to resist. Fortunately 
the details of what is to come are hidden from us. This does not absolve 
us from the duty of trying to foresee them, that we may be ready. The 
Christian will find in these two short books much guidance in that duty. 


PaTRIck J. CORISH 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated 
by Michael Mason. Sheed and Ward, 1956. Pp. xii and 289. 
Price 18s. 


This work by Father de Lubac, the various chapters of which originally 
formed the subject-matter of conversations with fellow-priests at days 
of recollection, study week-ends and retreats, was entitled in the original 
French Méditation sur l’Eglise. The word méditation well conveyed the 
prayerful atmosphere of the book, the author’s selective approach to his 
subject, and the calm, unhurried movement of his thought. In addition 
to these features, one is struck by the quite remarkable erudition— 
scarcely suggested by the French or indeed by the English title—to which 
every page of the book bears witness, an erudition that is all the more 
remarkable in that it does not detract from directness of exposition or 
attractiveness of style. All those qualities add up to an extremely fascin- 
ating, instructive and, indeed, moving study of the Church, in a genre of 
writing that lies somewhere in between the theological essay and the 
collection of spiritual conferences. What must be emphasized above all is, 
I think, that this is not simply one man’s meditation, a series of interesting 
even striking, but nonetheless personal reflections and applications arising 
out of what faith and theology teach concerning the Church. What is port- 
rayed in this book is pre-eminently the Church’s true image as reflected in 
her own consciousness, and here revealed to us, skilfully, delicately, rev- 
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erently, by a gifted theologian who is at the same time a man of deep faith 
and ardent charity. His aim, he tells us in the Introduction, is to “ med- 
itate, in the light of faith, on certain of the aspects of the mystery of the 
Church, as an attempt to work myself into the very heart of that mystery.” 
His method is simply to become as faithful a witness as possible to the 
thought of the great saints and doctors of the Church, “ whose image,” 
to borrow a phrase of Newman’s well-known to Father de Lubac, “ is 
continually before his eyes, and whose musical words are ever in his ears 
and on his tongue.” 

At the same time Father de Lubac is sensitive—none more so—to 
modern moods, and fully abreast of current trends of thought both in theol- 
ogical and other circles. Thus he enables us to grow in understanding of 
the Church, not simply in the abstract, but as she exists in the world of 
to-day, with all the problems, dangers and—for balance—opportunities 
which the present situation holds. In putting us on our guard against 
false views of the Church and her mission, he does not rest content with 
indicating by a large gesture the general direction in which danger is 
developing ; he defines, painstakingly and with unfailing expertise 
exactly where the misunderstanding or exaggeration lies. Nor does he 
permit unswerving loyalty to truth to drive out sympathy for error ; one 
sees the latter quality at work in the care the author takes to indicate in 
each case the authentic value whose counterfeit has beguiled and deceived. 
No labour is too great for the author in his search for the ‘‘ Catholic 
centre ’’ between extreme positions ; and if sometimes one gets the im- 
pression of moving along a narrow and winding channel where every fresh 
direction brings a new Scylla and a new Charybdis, the experience should 
simply recall to mind the fact that the work of defining the truth isa 
continual and very delicate process. The words of Father Emile Mersch 
are worth quoting: ‘“‘ Truth advances up to error all the way, but no 
farther ; to stop short of that limit, if only to remain at a safe distance, 
would be to fall into error and to stamp as false what is still true.” 

In its English dress, whose perfection points to a translator of ex- 
ceptional talent, the book has been given a title which calls attention to 
the natural outcome of the author’s contemplation of his subject: ad- 
miration for this ‘“‘ many-splendoured ”’ thing which is the Church or 
Mystical Body of Christ. Beneath the blemishes which inevitably dis- 
figure the Bride of Christ in her earthly phase of existence, and to which the 
author does not seek to close his eyes, he reveals to us the true portrait of 
the ecclesia immaculata et gloriosa, ‘‘ whose beauty,’’ he declares “ has 
taken a daily firmer hold upon me.” With a spontaneous joy which he is 
not at pains to dissemble, he sings her praises, lingering now on one apsect 
now on another of her many-sided perfection : the Church as.the kingdom 
foretold by the prophets ; the Church as the Bride of Christ ; the Church 
as Christ’s Mystical Body nourished by the Eucharist ; the Church as 
Mother of her children ; the Church as typified by and modelling herself 
on the Immaculate Mother of God. And yet he is keenly conscious of the 
demands the Church makes upon her children, the trials which fidelity 
to her is constantly compelling them to undergo. In a sustained descrip- 
tion of the true “ ecclesiastic,’’ the true “‘ man of the Church,” which will 
serve its turn as an unusually searching examination of conscience, he 
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recalls and defines—among other virtues—the loyalty, obedience, de- 
tachment, constancy, flexibility and trusting patience which the Church 
asks of each one of her children. These are pages, like so many other in 
the book ,to be read again and again, for they have much wisdom to teach 
us. 
One must congratulate Messrs. Sheed and Ward for making this precious 
work available in English translation ; they have earned the gratitude 
not only of priests, for whom it provides an opportunity certainly not to 
be missed, but of all who share—or desire to share—the author’s love and 
admiration of the Church. 


K. McNAMARA 


Via Mepia. AN Essay IN THEOLOGICAL SYNTHESIS. By E. L. Mascall. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London—New York—Toronto. Pp. xvi, 
171. Price 12/6. 


In his earlier writings, He who is, Existence and Analogy, Christ, the 
Christian and the Church, Corpus Christi, Dr Mascall has shown himself 
to be one of the most significant Anglican theologians writing at the pres- 
ent day. A fine thinker, widely read in the great theologians of the past, 
as well as in those of the present both Catholic and non-Catholic, his 
writings combine a freshness of approach and a relevance to modern 
problems with a gift for lucid expression. All these fine qualities are well 
illustrated in his present book which is built around the by no means 
unfamiliar theme that with regard to all the central doctrines of Christian- 
ity, orthodoxy holds a middle position between divergent lines of erron- 
eous and heretical teaching, that all the great heresies have arisen in a 
one-sided emphasis on one aspect or element of the orthodox teaching 
which was allowed to develop on its own and at the expense of repudiating 
other elements which were of equal importance. 

He illustrates this thesis by discussing the four central doctrines of 
Creation, the Trinity, the Incarnation and Grace. The orthodox view of 
the world as a dependent reality holds a middle position between the 
atheism which affirms its reality but denies its dependence and other 
forms of thought which affirm its dependence but deny its reality. Read- 
ers of his earlier books, He who is and Existence and Analogy, will find 
themselves here on familiar ground and will appreciate the freshness and 
originality of his approach and the lucid analysis of modern forms of 
unbelief. But the author does not hesitate to digress from his main 
theme. There is an interesting vindication of the claims of Natural 
Theology against the insistence of theologians such as Barth and Brunner 
that the only knowledge of God which is possible to man is that which 
comes from supernatural revelation. He even finds time to introduce 
the problem of the relation of the primary causality of God to the second- 
ary causality of creatures which, in so far as rational creatures are con- 
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cerned, arises on both the natural and the supernatural levels. In this 
connexion he has a few thought-provoking things to say on the historic 
Thomist-Molinist controversy. And so it is with the other three sections 
of his book. The development of his main thesis, on the whole along 
pretty traditional lines, gives him an opportunity at the same time of 
pursuing a highly individual line of thought. 

The final example he gives to illustrate his thesis, the traditionai Cath- 
olic doctrine of Grace, is of particular interest by reason of its relevance 
to recent developments in Reformation theology on the Continent. He 
shows how the traditional Catholic view, which sees the state of Sanctifying 
Grace as a condition of deified creaturehood, holds a middle position 
between the excesses of some of the mystics which stress the deification 
at the expense of the creaturehood and the attitude of Reformation 
Protestantism which stresses the creaturehood but denies the deification. 
In fact, as he points out, there is a direct connexion between the classical 
Chrisitan doctrine of creatures as dependent realities and the Christian 
doctrine of grace as conferring deified creaturehood. And at the end of 
his enquiry he rightly feels that he has not been applying a principle of 
theological method to four independent and unconnected problems but 
that all four are themselves interrelated and that the discussion of any one 
of them throws light on the others. His Catholic readers will feel that they 
seem to have heard all this before. They will none the less find that Dr. 
Mascall’s development of the theme will throw light on some hitherto 
dark places and repay their most careful study. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


THE DENIAL OF LIMBO AND THE JANSENIST CONTROVERSY. By George 
J. Dyer. St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Pp. ix, 199. 


The teaching of theologians on the fate of unbaptized infants has had 
a very interesting history. There were two periods in particular in the 
history of the Church in which the question was argued and debated with 
a great deal of vehemence and intensity. The first was during the Pelagian 
controversy, the second during the Jansenist crisis in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The remarkable thing is that in neither case was 
the fate of these infants the primary concern of the theologians involved 
or the main point at issue. In the first case, the question was raised by 
Augustine to show how unfounded and indeed absurd was the Pelagian 
theory of “eternal life, ” a middle position between the kingdom of 
heaven and eternal punishment, for the attaining of which the Pelagians 
held Baptism was not necessary. In the second case, its importance was 
mainly due to the use that was made of it by both parties as a controversial 
weapon. The Jansenists used it to discredit their opponents who, by 
repudiating Augustine’s teaching on this question of the fate of infants, 
were made appear to be questioning Augustine’s authority, while some of 
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their opponents pointed to the severity of his teaching on this point in an 
attempt to belittle Augustine’s authority in general and remove him from 
the pedestal on which the Jansenists had placed him. 

Augustine’s teaching on the fate of unbaptized infants, whether it was 
an essential and integral part of his theology of grace or a position into 
which he was driven—with some reluctance and not without a measure 
of doubt—by the inexorable logic of his own arguments against the Pel- 
agians, dominated the Christian West up to the twelfth century. Follow- 
int the Scholastic period the new teaching, granting unbaptized children 
a state of natural beatitude without any pain of sense, was fairly generally 
adopted but Augustine’s teaching still had its advocates. It continued to 
be taught under the eyes of the Holy See and was permitted in more than 
one Roman decree. Even when it was taken up by the Jansenists and 
strenuously defended by them for reasons of their own, it continued to 
be defended by prominent Catholic theologians, notably by Petau, 
Noris, Bossuet, Berti and our own Florence Conry. The controversies 
provoked by the teaching of the orthodox Augustinian school were scarcely 
less bitter than those called forth by Jansenism itself. Three times Car- 
dinal Noris’s book, which made a point of championing Augustine’s 
teaching on the fate of unbaptized infants, was examined by the Holy 
See and three times it was acquitted without censure. 

In this doctorate dissertation, presented to the Faculty of Theology 
of Mundelein, F1. Dyer is primarily concerned with the denial of Limbo 
during the Jansenist controversy. He very properly realized that his 
investigation of that question would take him much farther afield and 
cover a much wider area of research. The importance attached to the 
Pelagian controversy by the theologians of the Jansenist period made it 
necessary for him to deal with Augustine and the Pelagians. He does this 
in a survey in which a clear presentation of the data to which the later 
theologians were so constantly referring rather than any independent 
criticism or judgement is his modest aim. In dealing with Jansenism 
itself he devotes considerable attention to the heresy’s invasion of Italy, 
a phase in its history that is not so widely known but one that is full of 
interest for the theologian and the historian. He deals in some detail 
with the Synod of Pistoia, its historical background and setting and with 
the more important personalities that were concerned in it. The teaching 
of the Synod and its significance in the Jansenist movement are carefully 
explained. One of the things that is often a puzzle to students—and it 
certainly must have confused the issue for contemporaries—is that so 
many prominent Catholic theologians were ardently and learnedly de- 
fending positions that seemed no different from those of the Jansenists. 
The author gives a very clear analysis of the teaching of the orthodox 
Augustinian school, particularly as it was exemplified in the writings of 
Noris and Berti, and he tells the story of its long struggle and eventual 
success in clearing itself of the charge of Jansenism that was continually 
being made against it. 

Father Dyer’s investigation of the doctrine of Limbo and the part it 
played in the Jansenist controversy has taken him over a wide area and 
involved a vast amount of reading. For some points he had inevitably 
to depend on the researches of others and accept their findings. On the 
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whole he has performed his task very well, He has succeeded — and it 
cannot have been too easy—in holding the threads of the story together 
and he has given us a readable and interesting study of a rather com- 
plicated theological question during a particularly complicated phase of 
its history. 

GERARD MITCHELL 


GEORGE BERKELEY AND THE PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF Gop. 
By Edward A. Sillem. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1957, 
Price 21/-. 


This is a serious work on Berkeley’s philosophy which pays special 
attention to the philosopher’s efforts at finding an ‘evident, simple, 
plain proof ’ of the existence of God. Fr. Sillem shows that this quest was 
a principal motive of the Protestant bishop’s philosophising ; he wished 
to provide the ordinary believer with a simple and adequate answer to 
the sceptics of the time. Like so many English philosophers Berkeley 
was at ease only with the concrete and empirical, and he sought for a 
proof that kept within earshot, as it were, of common speech and sense 
experience. ‘‘ He held that we ought to have a proof of the divine existence 
that will not merely establish the existence of God as an abstract truth, 
but a proof that will enable a man to grasp the fact of God’s existence in 
much the same way as a child might be brought to grasp the fact that there 
exists ‘ another face ’ on the moon, once he has seen that it is spherical 
in shape ’’ (p. 32). 

Fr. Sillem, with something of the story-teller’s art, gives us a full acount 
of Berkeley’s discovery of this wonderful proof which was to slay scepticism 
for once and for all. This account involves an exposition of Berkeley's 
famous ‘ Idealism’ (which, inevitably, modern scholars discover not to 
have been Idealism at all), and of the thesis that sounds so odd no matter 
what way it is put, yet which its author considered the most solid common- 
sense—the thesis that the being or reality of material things consists in 
their being perceived : esse est percipi. Fr. Sillem has so well succeeded 
in getting inside the mind of the philosopher that the thesis loses most of 
its oddness in his account of it. This is done by keeping the light most of 
the way on the more reasonable side of Berkeley’s viewpoint : the denial 
of ‘ hidden ’ substances, and the postulate of the Divine perceiving mind. 

Berkeley admitted spiritual substances, minds or spirits, as the subjects 
of perceptions or ‘ ideas,’ but he rejected the notion of ‘ material substance’ 
entirely. By material substance he meant something itself imperceptible 
behind or underneath perceived qualities (p. 86). Berkeley argues that 
there is nothing in things beyond what we perceive ; it is quite pointless 
to speak of imperceptible substrates about which nothing can be said. 
“1 see this cherry, I feel it, I taste it: and I am sure nothing cannot be 
seen, or felt, or tasted : it is therefore real. Take away the sensations of 
softness, moisture, redness, tartness, and you take away the cherry” 
(quoted, p. 90). The scholastic axiom that nothing is found in the in- 
tellect which was not already in the senses is accepted wholeheartedly by 
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our philosopher : we have no perception of substance, therefore there is 
no substance. But the scholastics went on to talk about abstraction, 
whereas Berkeley insists that all thinking is concrete. The universal is 
merely a particular idea viewed as representative of other ideas ‘ of the 
same sort ’ (p. 78). 

Now the Berkeleian argument for God’s existence takes shape as 
follows :— There are no material substances; the being or reality of 
material phenomena consists simply in their being perceived ; matter 
is nothing apart from perception. Yet the material world continues to 
exist even when no human mind is perceiving it ; it is independent of my 
mind and of the minds of others. This is clear from the distinction ail 
men make between perceptions and the creations of imagination. We are, 
therefore, forced to postulate a Being or Mind in which the material world 
has its reality by being constantly and entirely perceived. Now we know 
of the existence of other persons, other minds through particular groups 
of ideas of sense ; but the whole cosmos forms a similar group of ideas, 
only immeasurably greater than any other group ; we have therefore a 
personal, almost-direct knowledge of that Being by which the material 
universe is perceived and caused. Berkeley “ has proved that God exists 
from the existence of the material sensible universe, and shown what kind 
of being God is from the knowledge we have of our own selves or spirits ”’ 

. 168). 
< his final chapter Fr. Sillem links Berkeley with certain present-day 
English theists, and shows that the eighteenth century philosopher had in 
many ways the temperament and approach of a twentieth century phil- 
osopher. Berkeley saw that the proof of God’s existence must be rooted in 
experience, and that it should appeal to the ordinary thinking mind. Fur- 
ther, ‘‘ Berkeley’s is one of the first of many modern forms of proof for 
the existence of God which reduces metaphysical reasoning to a minimum 
in the second stage of the argument, and in its place has recourse to devel- 
oping what we might call a reasoned intellectual intuition grounded in 
arich interpretation of human experience . . . . One can sense lines of 
thought which have been developed in England by Cardinal Newman 

. . . and in various kindred ways on the continent by, for example, 
Max Scheler, Karl Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel” (p. 196). 

Fr. Sillem concludes with a sympathetic but firm statement of the limit- 
ations and deficiencies of Berkeley’sdemonstration. Having deniedall value 
to conceptual thought Berkeley is unable to take that essential step beyond 
sense experience by which God would be revealed as the foundation of 
experience ; he had no idea of the Divine transcendence, and his meta- 
physics of causality was quite defective. The author’s sympathy with 
Berkeley’s way of thinking, and, in general, with the concrete approach 
to the proof of God’s existence, makes the following conclusion worthy 
of note: “‘ without suggesting that it is desirable to canonise St Thomas's 
Quingue Viae as they stand, the contrast between what St. Thomas and 
what Berkeley each tried to do in their proofs of God’s existence needs to 
be stressed in no uncertain terms at the present time ; it reminds us that 
the appeal to intuitive experience which is voiced so clamorously at the 
present time by certain Theists must be met with considerable reserve and 
prudence, for the greater the emphasis put on the exclusive importance 
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of experience, the greater the danger that it will be impossible to transcend 
experience and thus to establish the existence of a transcendent God ” 
(p. 218). 

P The least convincing portion of this excellent piece of scholarship is that 
which treats of the Idealism of Berkeley. The author is certain that 
Berkeley is not a “‘ genuine idealist,’’ and his proof of this is in terms of 
a definition of idealism taken from Professor Moore which is surely 
defective—‘‘ an idealist holds that the material universe is very different 
from what it appears to us to be and that it has a number 
of properties which it is not generally considered to have ’’ (p. 180), 
“ This,”” Fr. Sillem adds, “is the doctrine of idealism ; it is certainly 
not the doctrine of Berkeleian Immaterialism. Berkeley insisted that the 
material universe is nothing but, or other than what it appears to be in 
perception. He denied emphatically that material things have any proper- 
ties but those they are perceived and universally considered to have in 
the common-sense judgement of ordinary people. ’’ It is certainly true 
that Berkeley admits the material universe to be no different than it 
appears, since it is in this appearing that its reality consists for him. But 
surely the point is that the material universe appears to us as more than 
mere appearance. It impresses itself on us as a reality existing independ- 
ently of any perception of it, and it is this precisely that Berkeley denies, 
What is true is that Berkeley is not an idealist after the manner of Kant 
or Hegel or Leibnitz for the reason that (as Fr. Sillem in fact points out— 
p. 219) his metaphysics is quite naive. He is an unmetaphysical or naive 
idealist, and it is this absence of metaphysics that commends him toa 
positivistic generation—or might commend him if idealism had not come 
to be so closely associated with metaphysics in the minds of these people 
that his idealism brands him as a metaphysician. 

Fr. Sillem has written a scholarly work which belongs to a level rarely 
reached by Cathlic philosophers writing in English. He is Lecturer in 
Philosophy in St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh. 

There seems to be a ‘ not ’ ommited from line 21, page 221. 


D. O’DONOGHUE 


THE ORDER OF THE UNIVERSE IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST. THOMAS. By 
John H. Wright, S. J. Analecta Gregoriana cura Pontificiae Greg- 
orianae edita. Romae, apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 
1957. Price 3.50 $. Pp. 230. 


The elaboration of philosophical concepts is of first importance in the 
development of speculative theology. It is through them that the theol- 
ogian seeks to unfold the implications of revealed truth. One such con- 
cept is that of the order of the universe,and its importance to theology can 
easily be grasped. For the universe includes all that is not God and every 
question which is not exclusively concerned with the inner life of God can 
be viewed against the background provided by one’s concept of the order 
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- of the universe. That is to say, it provides an admirable context for illum- 


inating the solutions to most problems in theology. 

Thoughts on the order of the universe occur frequently in the writings 
of St. Thomas but in no work did he assemble the elements of his teaching 
in a unified coherent exposition. As a result there is uncertainty con- 
cerning some aspects of his teaching and some controversies have arisen 
in their regard. Father Wright gathers together all the relevant passages, 
makes an exegesis of their contents, elaborates St. Thomas’s conception of 
that order and indicates how that concept influenced his theological 
thought. He compares the thought of Aquinas with that of St. Bonaven- 
ture and Albert the Great, tracing the gradual development of the first. 

The keystone to the Thomist doctrine is that there is in the world a 
twofold order, viz., that of creatures to God and that of creatures to one 
another. The first order is the cause of the second ; for it is in so far as 
creatures are related to God, their last end, that they are related to one 
another. 

The purpose of creation is to manifest the perfection of God. As 
no creature can adequately mirror the infinite perfection of God this 
purpose is bes! achieved by creating a multiplicity of creatures possessing 
unequal degrees of perfection so that what may not be represented by 
one may be represented by another. Thus there is a hierarchy of per- 
fection from the lowest elements to the highest angel. Each has its essen- 
tial and accidental perfections and by the exercise of its active powers 
tends to acquire a closer likeness to God. Every creature tends to return 
tothe author of its being. But it does not return alone. For in the universe 
the lower exist for the sake of the higher and the higher act upon and per- 
fect the lower so that all are actually related to one another in their comm- 
on tendency to God. In this way all the particular goods of the individuals 
in the universe are united into the common created good of all, the good 
of the order of the universe, and it is this order which God wishes prin- 
cipally in creation. 

This concept of the order of the universe is not without its difficulties. 
That presented by the existence of physical and moral evil is an obvious 
example and the Thomist solution to it is well-known. But there are other 
fundamental problems concerning which it is not easy to discern the mind 
of St. Thomas. These spring mainly from the existence of rational creatures 
capable of being immediately united with God in the beatific vision. This 
union with God in knowledge and love is the greatest possible likeness to 
God. The question then arises : does the final perfection of the universe 
consist in the assimilation of the whole universe to God or does it consist in 
the union with God of these rational creatures to whom all other creatures 
are subordinated and by whom they are represented ? Here the thought 
of St. Thomas appears to run along parallel lines but Father Wright gives 
teasons for adopting the second alternative. Again the statement that 
the order of the universe is the highest good to which all else is subordin- 
ated appears to derogate from the dignity of personality. Some thinkers 
accept this subordination while others attempt to evade it by looking for 
an apt distinction. Thus Maritain distinguishes between the individual and 
the person ; but that distinction, being based on the existence of matter, 
isnot applicable to pure spirits. Others distinguish between the ontological 
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and the moral, holding that ontologically the universe is superior to the 
person and morally the person is superior to the universe. But the 
distinction is a questionable one for in the end all explanations are on- 
tological or they are not explanations at all. Father Wright suggests 
that the distinction should properly be made in regard to beatitude it- 
self. For beatitude may be considered as a good inherent in a particular 
individual or as that which unites the creature to the increated good. 
“ As the good of this individual, it is subordinated to the common good 
of the universe. As relating the person to God it transcends every created 
good. But in this very act of transcending all creation it establishes the 
order of the universe as the highest created good and refers the entire 
universe to God.”’ This is a solution with much to commend it. 

This work claims to be a theology of the order of the universe as distinct 
from a philosophy of the universe such as is contained in Legrand’s 
L’Univers et L’Homme dans la philosophie de Saint Thomas. It must 
be said however that in it the application of the philosophical doctrine 
to supernatural theology is not carried out in detail. The passages in St. 
Thomas in which the doctrine is used or presupposed are indicated but no 
extensive treatment is given of them. It is also true that St. Thomas did 
not make as much use of the doctrine as might be expected particularly in 
relation to the Incarnation. He does say that Christ is the centre and the 
Lord of the universe. He uses this principle in strictly Christological 
questions but not when developing the theology of the Church, the Mass, 
the Sacraments or their causality. Its applications in these questions 
should lead to an immense development in speculative theology. 


T. CROWLEY 


Gotp Coast Mission History, 1471-1880. By Ralph M. Wiltgen, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Publications, Techny, Illinois. Pp. xvi and 181. 
Price (wrappers) $3. 


In January 1471 the Portuguese introduced Christianity to the Gold 
Coast, or Ghana as it has been known since it became a sovereign state in 
March of this year. To-day it is an ecclesiastical province with an arch- 
bishopric and four suffragan sees. Bishop Bowers of Accra, the capital 
city, is a Negro, and there are thirty Negro priests. The Catholic population 
is over 350,000, almost one tenth of the population of the country. Most 
of this progress is the fruit of the modern missionary movement which 
began in 1880, the history of which has been fairly well written up. Before 
1880, though there was a succession of missionary efforts and much heroic 
sacrifice, the results were meagre enough. There were formidable obstacles 
—down to modern times the climate was deadly to white men, and Europ- 
ean missionaries could not expect a fertile ground for conversions while at 
the same time their fellow-countrymen were displaying Christianity in 
practice to the Africans by widespread brutality and especially by slave- 
trading. 
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In writing the history of this earlier missionary effort Fr. Wiltgen has 
had to rely mainly on unpublished archive material, notably of the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda and of various religious orders. This has entailed 
manuscript research in half a dozen languages, which he has handled ably 
and efficiently. What is probably the most i:aportant single contribution 
is the story, mainly from the archives of Propaganda, of the attempts by 
several Popes of the seventeenth century to put an end to the brutalities 
of slave trade. However, papal appeals to conscience, even backed by the 
censures of canon law, were not at that stage considered to be legitimate 
interference in business, and the horrible practice continued until an 
efficient British naval patrol was established in the nineteenth century. 

This study of early missionary efforts in the new African state of Ghana 
appears at a most opportune moment. It is carefully and competently done 
and deserves a wide circulation, for African Christianity will certainly be 
one of the decisive factors in the future of the world. 


PaTRIck J. CorIsu 


Das PRADESTINATIONS PROBLEM IN DER THEOLOGIE AUGUSTINS. Gotthard 
Nygren. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 


Since it was first expounded the Augustinian treatment of the problem 
of predestination is a perennial subject of discussion. Apart from the 
solutions advanced by Calvin and the Jansenist school, the difficulties 
intrinsic in the question resound in the Catholic systems such as Thomism 
and Molinism. Aided by the numerous researches of more recent scholars, 
Professor Nygren sets out to make a new examination of the relevant 
sources with a view to making a fresh contribution to the solution of an 
age-old problem. The evidence on which the verdict must be based is 
found in the writings of the saint, but the Confessions holds a special 
place as it gives us a living model in which we can see the transformation 
of a soul under the influence of divine grace. But more than any other of 
Augustine’s writings has the autobiography been the centre of controversy. 
How far does it reflect back sentiments that belong to a later stage of 
development ? How can the account it gives be reconciled with other 
contemporary descriptions, given by himself, in which the influence of 
Neo-Platonism seems to be the more important factor in the change of 
heart ? Those commentators have a case who see two stages in the con- 
version, one from Manichaeism to Neo-Platonism and a later one to 
Christianity. 

But this is only one of the preliminary enquiries that ante-date the 
enquiry proper. There is the methodological question and it would seem 
that every conceivable way of approach—textual, philological, theological 
and even existential—has been tried. Then the enquiry may receive a 
slightly different orientation depending on whether our interest is theol- 
ogical or phlilosophical. When these questions have been explored we come 
to the main problem. Augustine was emphatic in holding to the central 
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truths but his attempt to reconcile them is not free from difficulty. Man 
remains radically free after the Fall and this freedom, persisting after his 
elevation to the supernatural order, is a necessary condition for the cap- 
acity to perform meritorious acts. If he fails to live according to God's law, 
he may justly be punished. Yet he needs God’s grace and this free gift 
may be efficacious (auxilium quo) or merely sufficient (auxilium sine quo). 
Moreover, as God knows from eternity who will actually be saved, it has 
been objected that responsibility for our salvation rests with God who 
distributes the grace rather than on human choice. Yet Augustine holds 
fast to the doctrine of God’s infinite justice and perfect knowledge as well 
as to the freedom of the will which is the basis of all human responsibility. 
For him, too, salvation is gratuitous in the full sense of the word. 

Professor Nygren can hardly be said to present a definitive solution. 
Indeed his claim is more modest. He believes that the Augustinian synthe- 
sis has broken down, or, at least, exhibits a certain discontinuity. This he 
attributes to the attempt to retain the epistemological system of Plotinus 
while rejecting its metaphysical foundation. With lesser justification he 
sees an opposition between the teaching of St. Paul and that of Augustine 
in their respective appreciations of the significance of human activity 
and faith in Christ as factors in justification. Does he not magnify the 
divergence ? Just as the former in the Epistle to the Romans envisages 
the problem in the context of Jewish law and history, so must Augustine 
examine it in the light of Pelagian claims. Apart however from the modal- 
ities of explanation, the difficulty is inherent in the mystery of creation. 
What degree of independence can we assign a being that must somehow 
derive all its power of action from its Creator ? Any human delineation of 
a boundary line must necessarily be tentative. 

This brief sketch of a very interesting work can give only a faint idea of 
the author’s painstaking and exact scholarship. His citation of texts is 
more than generous and he ranges over the whole field with an ease that 
comes from a deep knowledge of Augustine’s works. In treating subsidiary 
questions such as the influence of Grek philosophy on his subject, he is 
always informative and lucid. Indeed the work might be used as a hand- 
book of Augustinian studies. The researches of contemporary commentat- 
ors are freely availed of and the resulting work gives us a worth while 
contribution to the solution of problems that are of perennial interest to 
both theologian and philosopher. 


P. McKeEvIittT 


Le Mav ET L’ExiIsTENcE. Lucien Jerphagnon. Paris, Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1955. Pp. 154. Price 330 francs. 


Discussions on the problem of evil and pain are generally unsatisfying, 
because they seem to promise a solution to the problem and do not fulfil 
this promise. M. Jerphagnon does not even attempt a solution, yet one 
cannot read his book without feeling that the problem has somehow been 
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eased. He begins by simply describing pain and sorrow, and this des- 
cription is at once so gentle and delicate that the mind issomehowstrength- 
ened by it. Modern French philosophers and psychologists, especially 
those of the Philosophie de l’Esprtit group, have written much on the 
phenomenon of human suffering, and M. Jeiphagnon is well acquainted 
with this literature and makes good use of it. 

The author devotes only a few pages to the philosophical question of the 
origin of evil, and these are the least satisfying in the book. He is able to 
show how inadequate is the treatment of the question in manuals such 
as Gredt and Reinstadler which take refuge in the formula that God 
permits evil but does not cause it. But he himself takes refuge in the con- 
temporary phrase, ‘the mystery of being,’ and in M. Gabriel Marcel’s 
overworked and rather specious distinction between ‘ problem’ and 
‘mystery.’ One does not solve a problem by calling it a mystery ; rather 
one shuts out the light that has been shed on it by the great thinkers of 
the past. The truth is that the modern manual (usually the work of a 
mere pedagogue of philosophy) presents us with formulae which did mean 
something for the great minds of the past, and the task of the philosopher 
today is to recover this meaning—an extremely difficult task sometimes. 
Philosophers who set about this task will get no help from the present 
discussion. 

M. Jerphagnon is at his best in the second part of his work which is 
headed: Réflexion Chrétienne. Christ accepted suffering though He did 
not seek it ; He overcame suffering by allowing it to do its worst in Him. 
For the Christian the problem is solved as a practical problem : he takes 
up his Cross and follows his Master. This is not Stoicism, but love and 
sacrifice. Neither is the Christian enamoured of suffering. M. Jerphagnon 
castigates those spiritual books that extol suffering as if it were something 
desirable in itself. He quotes a spiritual writer who sees suffering as a 
“most noble lady,” so noble that ‘“‘ God did not disdain the taking of 
human nature in order to espouse her’ (cf. p. 122). Here the author is 
able to appeal to the greater teachers, and he quotes St. Francis de Sales 
and St. Teresa of Avila in contradicton to this. 


D. O’ DONOGHUE 


Logica. Auctore Jos. De Vries, S.J. Friburgi Br.-Barcinone : Herder, 
1952. Pp. 174. 

Critica. Editio altera penitus recognita. Auctore Jos. De Vries, S.J. 
Friburgi Br.-Barcinone : Herder, 1954. Pp. 202. 


Father De Vries follows the well-trodden track in his manual of schol- 
astic Logic. He regards Logic as a science primarily theoretical and only 
secondarily practical (p. 86). This perhaps explains why he is sparing of 
examples and does not give any exercises. Strangely, the discussion of the 
principle of non-contradiction is postponed to the treatise on criteriology. 
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The treatment of fallacious reasoning is,far too brief ; on the other hand 
there is a very full discussion on scholastic disputation. The Logic manual 
is prefaced by an eighty-page Introductio in Philosophiam where the author 
has more scope for originality of treatment and the exercise of his teaching 
ifts. 

. The treatise on criteriology in this carefully revised second edition is 
a more considerable work. Father De Vries thinks the matter out for 
himself while drawing all the time on the rich scholastic tradition. He 
begins wth an analysis of consciousness and of universal ideas and first 
principles ; he goes on to tackle the problem of objectivity, i.e., the ques- 
tion whether there is a real world independent of our thinking and per- 
ceiving ; finally he discusses the possibility of metaphysical knowledge 
(Can we make any assertions about a world beyond that of sense ob- 
servation ?) . The treatment is up-to-date, and the style is lively and read- 
able ; moreover, all the usual epistemological questions are treated. The 
teacher who is obliged to use a Latin textbook will find the present less 
unattractive to the student than most. 

The Bibliographiae at the head of each section show the author's 
standpoint to be eclectic-scholastic with St. Thomas as the principal 
source. But one gets the impression that the more modern authors are 
, understood better than the medievals. The author is capable of a state- 
ment such as the following: “ln antiquitate et medio aevo, cum non 
adfuerint difficultates vere graves sententia tenens qualitates ita esse in 
rebus, sicut apparent, omnino praevalebat”’ (p. 113). As a consequence the 
concept of potentiality, by which alone a solution to the problem of 
perception is possible, is ignored. St. Thomas does not think there is 
such a thing as ‘ green ’ apart from perception : there is simply the sens- 
ible, that which is perceived as green—sensus in actu et sensibile in actu 
sunt unum. In his very careful section on the existence of a world external 
to the perceiving mind, Father De Vries rests the whole weight of his 
argument on the principle that what the mind is not conscious of causing 
is not caused by the mind (p. 105). This principle seems to be assumed as 
self-evident. But, insofar as it ts self-evident, the principle only shows 
that there is more than the individual conscious mind, and scarcely any 
subjectivist denies this. There seems to be at this point a discrepancy 
between the proposition (probatio realismi mundi externi) and the thesis 
(existentia realitatis a nostro Ego conscio independentis admittenda est): 
the thesis hardly goes the whole way with the proposition, and trans- 
cendental idealism remains to be vanquished. 

D. O’DonoGHUE 


METHODS OF PRAYER IN THE DIRECTORY OF THE CARMELITE REFORM OF 
Touralne. By Kilian J. Healy, O. Carm. Rome, 1956. Pp. 184. 


This is a scholarly analysis of the method of meditation set forth in 
the fourth volume of the 17th century Directoires des Novices used by 
the (Calced) Carmelites of the Reform of Touraine. Fr. Kilian shows how 
the Directoires came to be written, and to what extent it was inspired 
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by the teaching of the ,remarkable blind lay-brother, John of St. Samson. 
He goes on to give a full analysis of the method of meditation with a 
commentary on the more significant points. Meditation for the writers 
of the Directoires is an activity which prepares the way for contemplation; 
it disposes the soul for the operations of the Holy Spirit. As soon as the 
Holy Spirit begins His work in the soul methodic meditation should 
cease. This work—sometimes termed infused or passive contemplation—is 
a pure gift of God, and is additional to the graces necessary for salvation. 
There is, therefore, no certainty that it will follow meditation, or even 
wait on it. The ‘ comtemplative ’ may in fact spend his whole life at the 
level of meditation ; indeed it is often stated that infused contemplation 
is a very rare gift. On the other hand it is towards this infused contem- 
plation that the contemplative life is directed as its natural flowering. 
There is here an unresolved difficulty which lies outside the scope of a 
work such as that under review, yet which is always intruding itself 
nevertheless. On the whole it would seem that the Directoires sees medit- 
ation as the prayer of beginners in the religious life, since it makes much of 
points and divisions—those who find this approach useful will find an 
excellent ‘ outline ’ on p. 43 of the present work. This outline follows the 
usual general pattern of preparation, considerations, affections and resol- 
utions, with the emphasis, according to the Carmelite way, on the affec- 
tions. One of the most interesting features of the Directoires is the treat- 
ment of what is called ‘‘ Aspirative Prayer,” which is based on habitual 
attention to the presence of God in the soul, and normally follows on 
meditation before contemplation is reached ; the chapter which Fr. Kilian 
devotes to this prayer is especially practical and enlightening. 

The approach is historical rather than theological or literary, and the 
author is, therefore, at his best in the section on sources. The influence 
of St. Teresa and of the Ignatian School is carefully assessed, also that 
of Louis de Blois and St. Francis de Sales. A very interesting chapter is 
devoted to the influence of the Dominican Louis of Granada, humanist 
and nature lover, whose spiritual writings dominated the late middle ages, 
and who influenced St. Ignatius, St. Teresa and almost all the great mystics 
of those centuries. Fr. Kilian has amassed a great wealth of information 
which spills out on all sides, and most readers will probably be grateful 
for this. For example, a note on page 21 tells us that there are two English 
translations of the treatise on Our Lady by Michael of St. Augustine : 
De Vita Mariae—forma et mariana in Maria propter Mariam. Fr. Kilian 
notes that this treatise anticipates the De Montfort Way by several years. 
One might add that many people, religious especially,may find Fr. Michael’s 
treatise more helpful than the De Montfort Way since it is expressed in 
terms of mother and child rather than mistress and slave. It envisages 
a degree of intimacy that demands great refinement and delicacy, and it 
is, for that reason, less universal than the De Montfort Way. It is avail- 
able (Fr. Kilian tells us) in two English translations : Life in and for Mary, 
by Rev. Venard Poslusney, O. Carm. (Chicago, 1954) ; Life with Mary, 
by Rev. Thomas McGinnis, O. Carm. (New York, 1953). The Latin text, 
with a French translation, will be found in the Etudes Carmélitaines of 
April and October, 1931. 

D. O'DONOGHUE 
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ReportToRIuM Novum. Dublin Diocesan Historical Record. Vol. I, 
no. 2. Pp. 247-524. Dublin, Fallon, 1956. Price 27/6 (bound); 
20/- (wrappers). 


This second number of the Dublin Diocesan Historical Record con- 
tinues the high standard and varying interest of the preceding one. Be- 
tween them they make up the first volume of the publication, running 
in all to 524 pages. 

Dublin is fortunate among Irish dioceses in the extent of its diocesan 
archives. Four full-length contributions in this issue make available 
material from this source. Fr. William O’Riordan publishes documents of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries from the manuscript 
known as Liber Decanatus I, and presents from other sources a list of 
the parish priests of Dublin from 1771 to 1851—a difficult period in most 
dioceses at least before the first volume of the Catholic Directory was 
published in 1835. Mgr. Curran continues his calendar of the letters of 
Arch’ .op Carpenter, including a special section calendaring the arch- 
bishop’s correspondence with Bishop Sweetman of Ferns. This is a 
reminder that the Dublin diocesan archives are of interest for the history 
of other dioceses, and a glance at the index will show this to be true, even 
for dioceses outside the province of Dublin. The series of letters edited 
here is a very welcome addition to the scanty material available for the 
history of the diocese of Ferns in the eighteenth century. 

From other archives, Professor McBride continues his publication of 
the letters of Archbishop Mateo de Oviedo from Simancas, and Geoffrey 
Hand analyses the manuscript known as the ‘ Psalter of Christ Church’ 
(Bodleian MS Rawlinson G 185). 

In addition to publication of documents, there are a number of studies 
the variety and extent of which will be evident from the following list : 
“‘ The High Crosses of Castledermot ”’ by Fr. William Hawkes (illustrated 
with some very effective photographs); ‘“‘ History of the Diocese: 
Deanery of Taney,’’ by Fr. Myles Ronan (devoted almost entirely to 
Tallaght) ; ‘‘ Archbishop John Cumin” by Fr. Aubrey Gwynn, S.]J.; 
“ Catholic Families of the Pale’ by Fr. John Kingston; ‘‘ Dr. Michael 
Blake and the re-establishment of the Irish College, Rome,’’ by Mgr. 
Curran; ‘‘ On the genus called ‘ Discoverer ’’’ by Fr. John Meagher ; 
and “The Catholic Clergy and the Great Famine ” by Thomas P. O'Neill. 

For good measure, the issue concludes with a twenty-page index to 
volume I (nos. 1 and 2) which rounds off the publication to date and adds 
considerably to the value of what is to be hoped is only the first of many 
volumes of the Dublin Diocesan Historical Record. 


PaTRICK J. CORISH 


FLORILEGIUM MORALE OXONIENSE. Texte publié et commenté par Ph. 
Delhaye. Louvain : Nauwelaerts, 1955. Pp. 129. 


This is a twelfth century treatise on Ethics written or compiled by an 
unknown Canon Regular and preserved in a manuscript of the Bodleian 
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Library. In editing and presenting it Fr. Delhaye has been able to draw 
on a specialist’s knowledge of the period, and the result is a model for 
this kind of work. His sixty-page introduction provides an exhaustive 
analysis of the text, and, incidentally, a view of the state of moral phil- 
osophy in the twelfth century. The moral philosophy is really philosophy 
but it is eclectic and unsystematic. Unsystematic, that is, by our standards, 
for the florilegium is much more than a pastiche : it deals in turn with 
bonum et malum, anima, virtus, vitium, and ends with. a forthright des- 
cription of pessimus ct sapiens. The inspiration is Platonic. The good canon 
copied the greater part of his little treatise word for word (almost) from 
the De Platone et ejus dogmate of Apuleius, a procedure, Fr. Delhaye re- 
marks, which to us is quite shocking, but which may perhaps be justified 
by the fact that the canon was not pretending to be original. His other 
source is Cicero whose moral writings had great influence in the twelfth 
century. It is interesting to see how a common stock of topics, distinctions 
and terms came to be formed, so that a later writer could take quite a 
lot for granted that is puzzling to the modern reader, and was sometimes 
forced to use a terminology or even definitions which did not fit his thought 
perfectly. For this reason a work like the present helps us to read St. 
Thomas’s treatise on the virtues and vices in the way that it was read by 
the saint’s contemporaries. Indeed without works such as the present 
an adequate understanding of the great scholastics is impossible. Such 
work is difficult and unspectacular, but without it we cannot attain to 
an adequate knowledge of the great scholastics. 


D. O'DONOGHUE 


FRANZ KarD. EHRLE: ZUR ENZYKLIKA “ AETERNI Parris.”’ Text und 
Kommentar. Zum 75 jahrigen Jubilaum der Enzyklika neu 
herausgegeben von Franz Pelster, S.J. Roma, 1954. Pp. 202. 


This is a reprint of three articles by the great historian of scholasticism, 
Cardinal Ehrle. The first is a very full commentary on the encyclical which 
inaugurated the Leonine revival of scholasticism. It was first published 
in the 1880 volume of Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. The second article, 
which first appeared in 1883, in the Zettschrift fiir katholische Theologie 
is entitled : Das Studium der Handschriften der Mittelalterlichen Scholastik. 
The third article is a later study on the same theme. 

Fr. Pelster provides an introduction, some annotations and a biographic- 
al sketch of the Cardinal. At a time when so many thought that scholastic- 
ism was something one could set down adequately in student manuals 
written modo geometrico, Cardinal Ehrle stands out as a genuine philosopher 
and scholar. Like Cardinal Mercier he had a passion for scientific objectiv- 
ity ; like Monsignor Grabmann he saw that the new scholasticism had to 
be firmly grounded on historical research, and he was prepared to devote 
his life to the furtherance of this. His veneration for St. Thomas did not 
close his mind to the other scholastics or to other philosophies. One feels 
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that it is men like the Cardinal that have built up the edifice of scholas- 
ticism to the height it has attained today. Some idea of this achievement 
may be had from a certain Liberal periodical’s description of the encyclical 
as ‘‘ this reactionary explosion of a Pope whom one had supposed to be 
a man of learuing and intelligence.’’ And this, the Cardinal adds, was 
“but one of the many voices raised against it ’’ (p. 37). 


D. O’ DONOGHUE 
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